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MEMOIR OF HENRY HOWARD 
EARL OF SURREY. 


‘« I write of him whose fame for aye endures.” 


Turbervile’s Epitaph on Surrey. 


DistinGutsnep alike by his talents and rank, 
Henry Howarp Eart or Surrey has at- 
tracted considerable attention; and as the first 
writer who attempted to refine our language, and 
to rescue English poetry from the grossness for 
which the productions of his predecessors are - 
remarkable, he is worthy of the extraordinary 
research which his latest biographer has displayed 
in collecting particulars respecting his history. 
Dr. Nott affords a very creditable example of 
industry, and it is no slight praise to say that 
he appears to have exhausted every available 
source of information; hence, until a change takes 
place in the present disgraceful state of the pub- 
lic muniments, it is in vain to hope that any new 
light can be thrown on the life of this emi- 
nent person. The following Memoir has, there- 
fore, been drawn up almost entirely from materials 
collected by Dr. Nott, an admission which it 
would be disingenuous to withhold; but con- 
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siderable difference will be found with respect to 
the inferences which that writer has drawn from 
some of the facts he has brought to light; and it 
is from this circumstance that these sheets de- 
rive their claim to attention. The most interest- 
ing of the letters which occur in the appendix 
to Dr. Nott’s edition are here introduced into 
the Memoir, and though the present narrative is 
destitute of those pleasing speculations which 
distinguish that biographer’s Life of Surrey, 
the loss may, perhaps, be borne with, when it is 
remembered that it is as dangerous for a biogra- 
pher as for an historian to indulge his zmagina- 
tive powers. 

Although the Earl of Surrey owes but little of 
the respect which is felt for his memory to the 
adventitious splendour of his birth, it is necessary 
to speak of his genealogy with some minuteness, 
because it was from circumstances arising out 
of his pedigree that he became one of the victims 
of Henry the Eighth. 

Doubts have been expressed as to the remote 
antiquity of the family of Howard, but it is beyond 
dispute that they descend from Sir William How- 
ard, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in 
the reigns of Edward the First and Second, whose 
son, Sir John, was a Knight Banneret as early 
as 1307. His great great grandson, Sir Robert 
Howard, married Margaret Mowbray, daughter of 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk and Earl Marshal, 
whose mother was Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
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of John Lord Segrave the grand daughter and 
heiress of Thomas de Brotherton, Earl of Nor- 
folk, a younger son of King Edward the First. 
Sir John Howard, K.G. the eldest son of Sir 
Robert by the Lady Margaret Mowbray, was 
created a Baron in 1470; and on the ex- 
tinction of the Mowbrays, Dukes of Norfolk, 
about the year 1480, he became, in right of his 
mother, the eldest coheir of that house, which 
entitled him to quarter whatever arms were borne 
by them, a fact, as will afterwards appear, of 
some importance. Sir John Howard was raised 
to the dukedom of Norfolk by Richard the Third, 
who at the same time created his eldest son, 
Thomas, Earl of Surrey. These titles were for- 
feited after the battle of Bosworth, in which the 
‘“« Jocky of Norfolk” gallantly fell in the cause 
of his sovereign and benefactor. 

Thomas Howard, his son, was restored to the 
earldom of Surrey in 1489; and in reward of his 
services at Flodden Field he was created Duke of 
Norfolk in February 1514. Dying in 1524, he 
was succeeded by his son Thomas, third Duke of 
Norfolk, who was twice married—first to Anne, 
daughter of King Edward the Fourth, by whom 
he had no issue that survived their childhood, 
and secondly to Elizabeth Stafford, daughter of 
Edward, Duke of Buckingham, by whom he was 
father of the Poet. His second marriage, which 
proved an unhappy one, took place about Easter 
in 1513; the Duchess was twenty years younger 
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than her husband, and was then the object of 
an attachment, which was reciprocal, to the Earl 
of Westmorland. 

The exact date of the birth of the Earl of Surrey 
has not been ascertained, but it may be assigned 
to some time between 1516 and 1518; nor has 
it been determined where it occurred, though 
many circumstances render it probable that it 
took place at Framlingham in Suffolk. 

It would be idie to follow the most elaborate 
of Surrey’s biographers in his speculations on 
the Earl’s education, for nothing positive is 
known of him, until his fifteenth year, except- 
ing that he was cupbearer to the King in 1526, 
and that in July, 1529, he accompanied his 
father on a visit to the Prior of Butley, in Suf- 
folk. Early in 1532 he married Frances Vere, 
daughter of John, fifteenth Earl of Oxford, the 
settlement being dated on the 13th of February, 
in that year, at which time he could not have 
been more than sixteen. According to several 
writers Surrey and the Duke of Richmond, the 
natural son of Henry the Eighth, visited Paris 
together in that year, and joined the King in 
October, on his Majesty’s landing at Calais, whilst 
others, with more reason, consider that they left 
England as part of the King’s retinue. In the ac- 
count of the ceremonials which oceurred at the 
interview between Henry and the King of France, 
at Boulogne on this occasion, the Duke of Rich- 
mond and the Earl of Surrey are mentioned as 
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having been present. Richmond went to Paris to 
complete his studies, and it is supposed that Sur- 
rey accompanied him, but his stay could not 
have been of long duration, for at the coronation 
of Anne Boleyn, in June, 1533, he bore one of the 
swords which were carried in the procession. 
Richmond, who returned to England with the 
Duke of Norfolk in the autumn of that year, was, 
in September, affianced to Lady Mary Howard, 
Surrey’s only sister, but as the parties were re- 
lated within the fourth degrees of consanguinity, 
a dispensation was necessary. The young Duke 
was placed at Windsor, whilst his bride continued 
to live with her father, and it was at this time, 
and not, as had been previously supposed, in his 
childhood,* that Surrey was the companion of 
Richmond at Windsor. Speaking of this period 
of his life, Surrey says, 


oe proud Windsor, where I in lust and joy, 
With a Kinges son, my childish years did pass, 
In greater feast than Priam’s sons of Troy/ 
Where each sweet place returns a taste full sour. 
The large green courts, where we were wont to hove, 
With eyes cast up into the Maiden’s tower, 

And easy sighs, such as folk draw in love. 

The stately seats, the ladies bright of hue. 

The dances short, long tales of great delight ; 
With words and looks, that tigers could but rue ; 
Where each of us did plead the other’s right. 


* Nott’s Life of Surrey. 
b 
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The palme-play, where, despoiled for the game, 
With dazed eyes oft we by gleams of love 

Have miss’d the ball, and got sight of our dame, 
To bait her eyes, which kept the leads above. 

The gravel’d ground, with sleeves tied on the helm, 
On foaming horse, with swords and friendly hearts ; 
With chere, as though one should another whelm, 
Where we have fought, and chased oft with darts. 
With silver drops the mead yet spread for ruth, 

In active games of nimbleness and strength, 

Where we did strain, trained with swarms of youth, 
Our tender limbs, that yet shot up in length. 

The secret groves which oft we made resound 

Of pleasant plaint and of our ladies’ praise ; 
Recording soft what grace each one had found, 
What hope of speed, what dread of long delays.”’ 


These ‘‘ delays,” so far as Surrey was con- 
cerned, could not have exceeded two years; 
for on the 10th of March, 1536, his eldest 
son was born. On the 18th of October fol- 
lowing, he received the honour of Knighthood, 
and he soon afterwards took a conspicuous part 
in public affairs. At the trial of his kinswo- 
man, the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, he was pre- 
sent as the representative of the Earl Marshal, 
his father having presided by virtue of his office 
of Lord Treasurer. Within a few months of her 
execution the tyrannical disposition of Henry the 
Eighth was manifested towards Surrey’s uncle, 
Lord Thomas Howard, who was committed to the 
Tower for having married the Lady Margaret 
Douglas without the King’s permission. After 
being confined for two years he died of a broken 
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heart, an event which made a deep impression 


upon the poet, and he adverts to it in one of his 
poems : 


en 


“It is not long ago, 
Sith that for love one of the race did end his life in woe, 
In tower both strong and high, for his assured truth, 


Whereas in tears he spent his breath, alas! the more the 
ruth. 


This gentle beast so died, whom nothing could remove, 
But willingly to lese his life for loss of his true love.” 


But he experienced a heavier calamity in the 
same year by the death of his friend and bro- 
ther-in-law, the Duke of Richmond, of whom he 
speaks with the greatest affection in a poem 
written some time after his decease.* 

It is here necessary to advert to Surrey’s suppo- 
sititious passion for the fair Geraldine, a circum- 
stance which has imparted a romantic interest to 
his life, but which, like most romantic stories, is 
without any solid foundation. Many of his bio- 
graphers have considered that the lady thus 
designated was the object of: a real attachment, 
and so strongly was Dr. Nott impressed with 
this opinion, that he has ventured to place an 
address to Geraldine as the title of nearly all 
the Earl’s sonnets, not only without any autho- 
rity, but in contradiction to the first, and, it is 
believed, every other edition of his works. This 
gratuitous assumption has led that writer into 


* See page 19. 
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serious errors: he has deemed many lines in 
various poems to be illustrative of the history 
of Surrey’s passion for Geraldine, which evidently 
refer to a different person; and several pages 
occur on the subject, upon which all that is 
necessary to be said is, that they indicate'a very 
fertile imagination.* 

One poem, and one poem only can, upon any 
thing like evidence, be supposed to have been 
addressed to the lady mentioned by the name of 
Geraldine, and there is’ every reason to adopt 
Horace Walpole’s opinion, that she was Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of Gerald Fitz-Gerald, ninth 
Earl of Kildare; but, unless it is to be assumed - 
that all verses which celebrate a lady’s beauty 
arise from a real instead of an imaginary passion, 
it is impossible to believe that Surrey was seri- 
ously in love with the fair Geraldine. The person 
alluded to was a mere child, not more than thir- 
teen years old. Surrey was then married, and, 
for aught that appears to the contrary, was living 
happily with his wife, whose birth was equal to 
his own. His attachment, if it really existed, 
for Geraldine must, therefore, have been an illi- 
cit one; and it betrays little sagacity to suppose 
that a young married nobleman would have pub- 
licly avowed a passion for the daughter of a 
powerful earl, connected with the highest fami- 
lies in the realm, and who was then living 


* See Nott’s Life of Surrey, pages cxxi, to Cxxvil. 
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under the especial protection of her cousin the 
“Princess Mary.* 


So absurd is the opinion which has _ hitherto 
prevailed upon this subject, that no farther notice 
will be taken of it, than to point out what appear 
to be the facts of the case. Surrey seems to 
have met the Lady Elizabeth Fitz Gerald at 


* Dr. Nott’s account of Geraldine is as follows : 

** She was the daughter to Gerald Fitz-Gerald, ninth Earl 
of Kildare, whose ancestors were supposed to have descended 
from the Geraldi of Florence. Her mother was daughter to 
Thomas Marquis of Dorset. She was born in Ireland, pro- 
bably at the Castle of Maynooth, her father’s principal place 
of residence, about the year 1528; and was brought into 
England whilst yet an infant. 

“* The subsequent misfortunes of her family, in 1533, ren- 
dered her an object of pity to Henry, to whom she was nearly 
related by birth. Whether the protection afforded by Henry 
to the Fair Geraldine was an act of spontaneous kindness on 
his part, or one granted at the solicitation of her mother, the 
Countess, is not known. It is certain that, when a child, 
she was educated in the house of the Lady Mary, not as the 
companion of that Princess’s studies, for the Princess Mary 
must have been fourteen years old when the Fair Geraldine 
was born, but from motives of pity and benevolence. 

““ When she had grown up to be of a sufficient age to attend 
upon the Lady Mary, she became one of her ladies of the 
chamber. This probably was about the year 1542, when 
the fair Geraldine must have been about fourteen. 

‘‘ Some time in the year 1543 she married to Sir Anthony 
Brown. She could not then have been much more than 

fifteen years old. Sir Anthony Brown must have been sixty. 
After his death, which happened in 1449, she became the 
third wife of Henry Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, whom she sur- 
vived.” 
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Hunsdon, the residence of the Princess Mary, 
and he again saw her at Hampton Court, when 
he was so much pleased with her as to be induced 
to celebrate her virtues and budding charms in a 
sonnet. Availing himself of the license allowed 
to poets of all periods, he addressed her as the 
object of his affections, and from the line in which 
he says that Windsor then concealed her from his 
sight, it may be inferred that the poem was 
written either during his residence at Windsor, 
or when she was there and he elsewhere. 

It is remarkable that whilst so extravagant a 
deduction has been drawn from one solitary son- 
net, no notice has been hitherto taken of a poem 
which bears striking marks of being dictated by 
the affection which subsisted between him and his 
Countess.* 

At the funeral of Queen Jane Seymour, in 
October, 1537, Surrey attended as one of the 
principal mourners: he was present at Court on 
New Year’s Day following, and presented the 
King with three gilt bowls. In the spring of 1539 
his second son, Henry, who was afterwards 
created Earl of Northampton, was born. 

Surrey particularly distinguished himself at the 
jousts and tournaments which were held in honour 
of the King’s marriage with Anne of Cleves, in 
1540, and towards the close of that year he ac- 
companied the forces which were sent to put 
Guisnes into a state of defence, in case of a rup- 


* See page 27—30. 
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ture with France, when he commenced his mili- 
tary career: his stay there was however very 
short ; and in September, in the same year, he 
and his father were appointed stewards of the 
University of Cambridge. 

Early in 1541 Sir Edmund Knyvett struck the 
Earl’s friend and attendant, Thomas Clere, within 
the precincts of the Court. For this offence the 
usual punishment of the loss of the right hand 
was pronounced, but at Surrey’s intercession, 
says Dr. Nott, Knyvett was pardoned. The 
authority for attributing his escape to him is not 
mentioned, and the assertion is contradicted by 
a passage in Hollingshed, whence it seems that 
the penalty was remitted in consequence of an 
appeal to the King’s generosity from the culprit 
himself, 

On St. George’s Day, 1542, Surrey received 
one of the highest favours which his sovereign 
could confer, by being elected a Knight of the 
Garter. A few months afterwards he was in- 
volved in a quarrel with a gentleman of the name 
of John a Leigh, whom he challenged, and the 
dispute has, without a shadow of proof, been 
attributed to Leigh’s being his rival in Geral- 
dine’s affections!* Be the cause however what it 
might, Surrey was evidently in fault, for he was 
sent a prisoner to the Fleet, being allowed two 
servants to attend upon him, but none was per- 
mitted to banquet with him. The first of Surrey’s 


* Nott, page |. 
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letters which has been discovered was written 
whilst he was in confinement, and is of much in- 
terest. It was addressed to the Privy Council, 
and entreated them to obtain his liberation, or 
at least to intercede that he might be removed 
to a less ‘‘ noisome” prison : 


66 


MY VERY GOOD LORDS, 


‘‘ArTER my humble commendations to your 
Lordships; these presents shall be to advertise 
you, that albeit I have of late severally required 
each of you, by my servant Pickering, of your 
favour; from whom ag yet I have received no 
other comfort than my passed folly hath de- 
served ; I have yet thought it my duty again, as 
well to renew my suit, as humbly to require you 
rather to impute this error to the fury of reckless 
youth, than to a will not conformable and con- 
tented, with the quiet learning of the just reward 
of my folly; for as much as I so suddenly and 
quickly did procure and attempt to seek for friend- 
ship, and intreat for my deliverance: as then not 
sufficiently pondering nor debating with myself, 
that a prince offended hath none redress upon 
his subject but condign punishment, without res- 
pect of person. Yet, let my youth unpractised 
in durance obtain pardon: (although for lack of 
strength it yield not itself wholly to his gentle 
chastisement,) whilst the heart is resolved in pa- 
tience to pass over the same, in satisfaction of 
mine errors. 
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‘“‘ And, my Lords, if it were lawful to persuade 
by the precedent of other young men reconciled, 
1 would affirm that this might sound to me a 
happy fault : by so gentle a warning to learn 
how to bridle my heady will: which in youth is 
rarely attained without adversity. Where, might 
I without vaunt lay before you the quiet con- 
versation of my passed life; which (unstained 
with any unhonest touch, unseeming in such a 
man as it hath pleased God and the King to 
make me,) might perfectly promise new amend- 
ment of mine offence. Whereof, if you doubt in 
any point, I shall humbly desire you, that during 
mine affliction, (in which time malice is most 
ready to slander the innocent) there may be 
made an whole examination of my life: wishing, 
for the better trial thereof, to have the time of 
my durance redoubled ; and so (declared as well 
tried, and unsuspected) by your mediations to be 
restored to the King’s favour; than, condemned 
in your grave heads, without answer or further 
examination to be quickly delivered : this heinous 
offence always unexcused, whereupon I was com- 
mitted to this noisome prison; whose pestilent airs 
are not unlike to bring some alteration of health. 

“‘ Wherefore, if your good Lordships judge me 
not a member rather to be clean cut away, than 
reformed ; it may please you to be suitors to the 
King’s Majesty on my behalf; as well for his fa- 
vour, as for my liberty: or else, at the least, if 
his pleasure be to punish this oversight with the 
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forbearing his presence ; (which unto every loving 
subject, specially unto me, from a Prince cannot 
be less counted than a living death,) yet it would 
please him to command me into the country, to 
some place of open air, with like restraint of 

liberty, there to abide his Grace’s pleasure. 

“« Finally, albeit no part of this my trespass in 
any way to do me good, I should judge me 
happy if it should please the King’s Majesty to 
think, that this simple body rashly adventured in 
the revenge of his own quarrel, shall be without 
respect always ready to be employed in his ser- 
vice; trusting once so to redouble this error, 
which may be well repeated but not revoked. 
Desiring your good Lordships that like as my 
offence hath not been, my submission may like- 
wise appear: which is all the recompense that I 
may well think my doings answer not. Your 
grave heads should yet consider, that neither am 
I the first young man that hath enterprised such 
things as he hath afterward repented.” 

He continued a prisoner until the 7th of August, 
when he was released upon his recognizance in 
ten thousand marks not to offer any further of- 
fence, by word or deed, to Leigh or to any of his 
friends. War being soon afterwards declared 
against Scotland, Lord Surrey accompanied the 
expedition into that kingdom, under his father the . 
Duke of Norfolk, but it is not known what rank 
he bore in the army. It is evident, from his epi- 
taph on his friend Clere, that he was present at 
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the burning of Kelsal; but on breaking up the 
English forces soon afterwards, the Earl returned 
to London. 

An affair occurred within a few months which 
is remarkable for two reasons, the one as proving 
that Surrey was of an intemperate, and if the 
previous dispute with Leigh be remembered, per- 
haps quarrelsome and impetuous temper; the 
other for its affording a memorable instance of 
the facility with which a biographer can make 
any fact redound to the honour of his hero. On 
the Ist of April, 1543, the Earl was summoned 
before the Privy Council, and charged with two 
offences, having eaten flesh in Lent, and having 
walked about the streets of the city at night 
in a * lewd and unseemly manner,” and break- 
ing several windows with a stone bow. To the 
first charge he replied, that he had a license; 
but to the latter he pleaded guilty, and submitted 
himself to such punishment as might be thought 
proper, whereupon he was again sent to the 
Fleet.* In this midnight affair of breaking win- 
dows, it is difficult to recognize any other con- 
duct than what now, as then, is often produced 


* «¢ At St. James’s, the Ist day of April, 1543. The 
Earl of Surrey being sent for to appear before the Council, 
was charged by the said presence as well of eating flesh, as 
of a lewd and unseemly manner of walking in the night 
about the streets, and breaking with stone-bows of certain 
windows. And touching the eating of flesh, he alleged a 
license ; albeit he had not so secretly used the same as 
appertained : and touching the stone-bows, he could not 
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by wine in young men bent on mischief, who 
disguise the impropriety of their actions under 
the names of fun and frolic. Dr. Nott however 
describes his behaviour as “‘ interesting,”’ because 
it “‘ marks the romantic turn of his mind, and 
enables us to form some opinion as to the nature 
of his sentiments on the subject of religion!” * 
The ground for this remark is the account which 
Surrey gives of the transaction in the poem 
entitled ‘‘a Satire against the Citizens of Lon- 
don,” + in which he says he ‘endeavoured to 
awaken them to a sense of their iniquities by 
flinging stones against their windows. This 
satirical piece has been gravely paraphrased, as 
if it were the argument which the Earl used to 
the Privy Council, and comments are made upon 
it to explain why his virtuous motive was not 
allowed to extenuate so flagrant a breach of the 
peace ! f 

The simple explanation of that poem is that, 
when in confinement, Surrey gratified his spleen 
against the citizens, whose complaint produced his 
imprisonment, by a satirical allusion to their vices, 
and he wittily says, that his conduct was intended 
as a punishment of their crimes. His companions - 


deny but he had very evil doings therein, submitting him- 
self, therefore, to such punishment as should to them be 
thought good ; whereupon he was committed to the Fleet.” 
—Privy Council Book of the reign of Henry VIII, 

* Nott’s Memoirs of Surrey, page li. 

+ See page 69. 

{ Nott’s Memoir, page lii. 
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in the outrage, Pickering and the young Wyatt, 
were both sent to prison,* and it would seem that 
their religious zeal is deemed by Dr. Nott to 
have been no less fervent than that of the Earl. 
So that to break the windows of Catholics, when 
peaceably asleep in their beds, is evidence that 
the offender was no papist ; that though this was a 
‘‘ wild and extravagant attempt at reformation, 
it is certain that it was the result of sincerity on 
the part of Surrey, and grew out of that roman- 
tic turn of thought and enthusiastic mode of con- 
templating common objects which was peculiar 
to him!” + 

Surrey’s imprisonment was probably of short 
duration; and in October following, his father 
sent him to Sir John Wallop, the commander of 
the army with which Henry had assisted the 


* « The same day [April the first] were also called 
Thomas Wyatt and young Pickering; and being charged 
with the same offences, they confessed the first, alleging 
therefore their [license]: but in the second, touching the 
stone bows, they utterly stood denial, notwithstanding they 
were condemned to shew the truth thereof upon their alle- 
giance: whereupon Wyatt was commanded to the Counter, 
and Pickering to the Porter’s Lodge. Privy Council Books. 
The next day they were called again before the council, 
and, after some resistance, at last confessed the offence ; 
on which they were committed to the Tower. They were 
not liberated till the third of May ensuing, entering then 
into a recognisance of 200/. each for their good behaviour. 
Ibid. 89. No notice is taken of the time of Surrey’s libera- 
tion.” —Nott’s Memoir. 

+ Nott, page liv. 
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Emperor. He joined the allied camp before 
Landrecy, near Boulogne, being attended by his 
faithful servants Clere and Blage. Wallop thus 
announced his arrival to the King: 

“‘ Yesterday Blage, who arrived here with my 
Lord of Surrey, went with Mr. Carew to see the 
trench, and escaped very hardly from a piece 
of ordnance that was shot towards him. My said 
Lord I brought about a great part of the town to 
view the same; and in his return was somewhat 
saluted. Their powder and shot they do bestow 
amongst us plentifully, and sometime doth hurt. 
My said Lord’s coming unto this camp was very 
agreeable unto the Duke, and great Master, de- 
claring a great amity and friendship that your 
Majesty beareth to the Emperor. I was very 
glad that my said Lord intended to go unto Fer- 
nando’s camp, informing him, as they offered him 
sufficient conduct, and the great Master him- 
self to bring him half way there.” 

In various letters from Sir John Wallop, 
Surrey’s assiduity in acquiring military know- 
ledge. is mentioned in terms of praise; but the 
operations of the army are too uninteresting to be 
detailed, and it is sufficient to state, that the Earl 
returned with it to England in November. It is 
presumed that he employed himself for some 
time afterwards in constructing his beautiful seat 
called Mount Surrey, near Norwich; and about 
this period he received the celebrated Hadrian 
Junius into his family as physician, assigning 
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him apartments at Kenninghall, with a yearly 
salary of fifty angels. Near this time too the 
poet Churchyard seems to have been one of the 
Earl’s pages, as it appears from some verses in 
which he paints Surrey’s talents and virtues in 


glowing colours, that he was for four years one 
of his retainers.* 


Whatever may have been the young Earl’s 
happiness in his own family, the situation of his 
parents must have occasioned him much uneasi- 
ness; and it is to be regretted that his mother 
should have had to accuse him of unkindness. 
For several years after their marriage, the Duke 


* A master of no mean estate, a mirror in those days, 
His happy fortune then him gat, whose virtues must I praise. 
More heavenly were those gifts he had than earthly was his 
form, 

His corpse too worthy for the grave, his flesh no meat for worm. 

An Earl of birth ; a God of sprite, a Tully for his tongue ; 

Methink of right the world should shake when half his praise 
were rung. 

Oh! cursed were those crooked crafts, that his own country 
wrought 

To chop off such a chosen head as our time ne’er forth brought. 

His knowledge crept beyond the stars and wrought to Jove’s 
high throne, 

The bowels of the earth he saw, in his deep breast y-known. 

His wit looked through each man’s device ; his judgment 
grounded was, 

Almost he had foresight to know ere things should come to pass; 

When they should fall ; what should betide, Oh! whata loss 
of weight 

Was it to lose so ripe a head, that reached to such height ! 
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and Duchess lived together in comparative har- 
mony, but about 1533, when Surrey was not more 
than seventeen, a separation took place. From 
not receiving a proper allowance for her support, 
she complained to Cromwell, the Lord Privy Seal, 
praying him to intercede on the subject. As her 
letters are curious, and afford some information 
about Surrey, extracts from them are desirable 
illustrations of this Memoir. The first of these 
letters was written at Redborne in Hertfordshire, 
in December, 1536. Alluding to some propo- 
sition which had been made her, she says: 

‘“ My Lord, since I came home I had a letter 
from my aunt Hastings, and she desires me to 
deny the said, two articles : and I do send to Mr. 
Richard Cromwell a copy of the letter of the an- 
swer I made to her, to deliver to you; which I 


In every heart he feeling had: with pen past Petrarch sure, 

A fashion framed which could his foes to friendship oft allure, 

His virtues could not keep him here, but rather wrought his 
harms, 

And made his enemies murmur oft, and brought them in by 
swarms. 

Whose practice put him to his plunge, and lost his life thereby, 

O! canker’d breasts which have such hearts wherein such hate 
doth lie. 

As I have told this young man served this master twice two 
year, 

And learned therein such fruitful skill, as long he held full 
dear. 

And used the pen as he was taught and other gifts also, 

Which made him hold the cap on head, where some do crouch 

full low. 
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pray you take the pains to over-read, at your 
coming into leisure: and there you shall perceive 
that I will never deny the said two articles during 
my life. And so I pray you shew my Lord my 
husband, that I will never deny them, for no ill 
handling that he can do to me; nor for no impri- 
sonment; so I pray you shew my Lord my hus- 
band that he may trust to it, seeing that I will 
not do it at the King’s commandment, nor at your 
desire. I will not do it for no friend nor kin I have 
living: nor from this day forward I will never sue 
to the King, nor to none other, to desire my Lord 
my husband to take me again: for I have made 
much suit to him and nothing regarded: and I 
made him no fault, but in declaring of his shame- 
ful handling of me; as I have written to you my 
Lord, in other letters before. There shall no im- 
prisonment change my mind, nor a less living. 
I pray you, my Lord, to be in hand with the King 
to expedite me a better living, ere my Lord my 
husband go northward: for I have but £50 the 
quarter, and here I lie in a dear country, and I 
but three hundred marks a year. I have been 
from my husband, come the Tuesday in the Pas- 
sion week, three years. Though I be left poorly, 
yet I am content withal, for I am out of danger 
of mine enemies, and of the ill life that I had with 
my Lord my husband since he loved Bess Holland 
first, who was but washer of my nursery eight 
years, and she hath been the causer of all my 
trouble. I pray you, my Lord, when you be at 
VOL, & c 
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leisure, write to me an answer whether I shall 
have a better living or not: for if my Lord my 
husband go northward, I will get me into some 
other quarter, where I may be better cheap. I 
am fully determined never to write nor to send 
more to my Lord my husband as long as [ live, 
how poorly soever I live; for he never sent me 
answer of the last letter that I did write to him 
by the King’s commandment; no, nor answer of 
the two gentle letters that I wrote to him before. 
And if he shall take me again, I know well it is 
more for the shame of the world than for any 
love he beareth me; for I know well, my life 
shall be as ill as ever it was. I have been well 
used, since I have been from him, to a quiet life, 
and if I should come to him, to use me as he did, 
he would grete me worse now than it did be- 
fore; because I have lived quiet these three 
years, without brawling or fighting. I may say I 
was born in an unhappy hour to be matched with 
such an ungracious husband, and so ungracious 
a son and daughter.” 

In June, 1537, the Duchess requested Lord 
Cromwell to inform her whether her income was 
to be increased or not, and begged him to speak 
to her husband to that purpose. She says: 

“¢ My trust is in you next God. For if the 
King’s Grace granteth my daughter of Richmond 
her jointure (which he had never penny for at her 
marriage), I know well, if the King command my 
husband, that I shall have my whole jointure. 
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If my daughter’s jointure be granted before, he 
will not let me have the remainder of my jointure 
by the King’s commandment ; nor at your good 
Lordship’s desire neither, though, my Lord, my 
father paid two thousand marks with me, with 
other great charges, as I have written to you be- 
fore: which my Lord my husband hath forgotten 
now he hath so much wealth and honours, and is 
so far in doting love with that queen, that he 
neither regardeth God nor his honour. He know- 
eth that it is spoken of far and near, to his oreat 
dishonour and shame: and he chose me for love ; 
and I am younger than him by twenty years, and 
he hath put me away four years and a quarter at 
this Midsummer. I have lived always like a 
good woman, as it is not unknown to him, I 
was daily waiter in the court sixteen years to- 
gether, when he hath lived from me more than a 
year in the King’s wars. The King’s Grace shall 
be my record how I used myself, without any ill 
name or fame: and the best in the Court, that 
were there that time, both men and women, 
know how I used myself in my younger days: 
and here is a poor reward I have in my latter 
days for my well doing! and it is the least I 
shall have, without your good help, my Lord. 
He hath taken away all my jewels and my appa- 
rel, and left me four years and more like a pri- 
soner, as I have written you before: and none 
comes at me but such as he appointeth. I have 
made suit to him three times with three gentle 
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letters. One of them was by the King’s com- 
mandment, when J was with his Majesty at Dun- 
stable: and I have sent you the copies of them 
all three. J never sent to him since, nor never 
will durmg my life. I am full determined, since I 
was with the King’s Grace and you, that I would 
never make more suit to nobody during my life. 
I know, my Lord, my husband’s crafty ways of 
old: ‘that he hath made me many times promises 
under a colour, which he never performed. 1 
will never make more suit unto him, neither for 
prisonment, nor less living during my life. And 
besides that, my daughter of Richmond, and 
Bess Holland is comen up with her; that harlot, 
which hath put me at this trouble, and it is 
eleven years since my Lord my husband first fell 
in love with her, and yet she is but a churl’s 
daughter, and of no gentle blood: but that my 
Lord my husband hath set him up for her sake, 
because he was so nigh akin to my Lord Hussey, 
that was late made, and died last, and was be- 
headed; and was the head of that drab, Bess 
Holland’s blood. And he keeps her still in his 
house: and his children maintain the matter: 
therefore I will never come at him during my 
life. Another time he set his women to bind me 
till blood came out at my finger ends; and 
pinnacled me; and set on my breast till I spit 
blood; and he never punished them. All this 
was done for Bess Holland’s sake, and he sent 
me word by Master Cornysh that he would serve 
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me so, two years before he put me away. I 
know well, if I should come home again, my 
life should be but short.” 

Her remonstrances were repeated in Novem- 
ber of the same year, but the only passages wor- 
thy of notice are, the assertion that the Duke 
wished to divorce her, and that though her 
children were unkind to her, she always loved 
them. In October, 1538, she said to Cromwell, 

“‘T pray you, my Lord, now my Lord my hus- 
band is coming home, that you will be in hand 
with him for a better living, seeing he has away all 
my jewels and my apparel, and had with me two 
thousand marks, which is more, by times, than 
ever. He had but little to take to when he 
married me first but his lands, and he was al- 
ways a great player. Seeing my Lord my father 
made me sure of five hundred marks a year, and 
seeing that my Lord my husband chose me him- 
self: for my Lord my father had chose my Lord 
of Westmoreland for me; he and I had loved to- 
gether two years, and if my Lord my husband had 
not sent immediately word after my lady, and my 
Lord’s first wife was dead, and made suit to my 
Lord my father, or else I had been married before 
Christmas to my Lord of Westmoreland, and it was 
my Lord my husband’s suit tomy Lord my father, 
and never came of me nor none of my friends: 
and when he came thither at Easter tide, he would 
have none of my sisters, but onlyme. My Lord, 
seeing. I have been his wife twenty-five years, and 
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have borne him five children, and can lay nothing 
to my charge, but for because I would not be con- 
tented to suffer the harlots that bound me to be 
stillin the house. They bound me and pinnacled 
me, and sat on my breast till I spit blood, which 
I have been worse for ever since, and all for speak- 
ing against the woman in the Court, Bess Holland ; 
therefore he put me out of the doors. Surely, my 
Lord, I am full determined that I will never make 
suit to him to come in his company whilst I live, 
seeing that the King’s Grace and you can make no 
end. I will never make suit to none creature more, 
nor I myself to my Lord my husband, nor I will 
never come at him during my life. It is four year 
come the Tuesday in the Passion week that he came 
riding all night, and locked me up in a chamber, 
and took away all my jewels and all my apparel, 
and never gave me, but fifty pounds a quarter, 
which is three hundred marks a year, and there- 
with I keep twenty persons, and I lie in a hard 
i county.” 
Cromwell advised her to return to her husband ; 
but in a letter dated the 29th January, 1538-9, 
she thus declined to comply with his suggestions : 
‘1 pray you, my Lord, to take no displeasure 
that I do not follow your counsel to go home to 
my Lord my husband again, which I will never do 
during my life, neither for imprisonment, nor for 
less living, which I have been threatened often 
enough, since I was with the King’s grace at Dun- 
stable, three years and a half ago, and put my 
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matter to his Grace to make an end, and to your 
Lordship; then my Lord my husband refused it. 
I then made promise that I would never sue to 
come to him again during my life. It is six years 
come Easter, that my Lord my husband put me 
away; and your Lordship knoweth that I have 
submitted myself in three letters, which your 
Lordship have seen, and in this three years he 
never sent to me gentle message, but always 
cruel messages and threatenings; and he keepeth 
that harlot Bess Holland, and all the residue of 
the harlots that bound me, and pinnacled me, 
and sat on my breast till they made me spit blood, 
and I have been the worse ever since; and I reckon 
that if I should come home again I should be 
poisoned for the love that he beareth to the harlot 
Bess Holland, and he would as well hold them 
in that as he did the residue which bound me; 
as I have rehearsed before. I will never never 
come at my Lord my husband for no fair promises 
nor cruel handling. I had rather be kept in 
the Tower of London during my life, for I am so 
well used to imprisonment I care not for it; for 
he will suffer no gentleman to come at me, but 
Master Cornish and Master Roylet, and very few 
gentlewomen. 

‘‘ | beseech you to have pity upon me, and re- 
member I am a gentlewoman born, and hath been 
brought up decently, and not to live so barely as 
I do, with £50 a quarter, and the one quarter, and 
half the other quarter is spent before it cometh in; 
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and besides, I am visited much with sickness, and 
specially now a late, and many times besides since 
I came to Redburne; and now age cometh on 
apace with me; and besides that, there was never 
woman that bare so ungracious an eldest son, and 
so ungracious a daughter, and unnatural, as I have 
done.” 

The last letter on this painful subject is from 
the Duke of Norfolk, which is likewise addressed 
to Lord Cromwell, and as it presents another 
picture of the dispute, it will be given at length: 


b hl ‘“MY VERY GOOD LORD, 
‘Tr is come to my knowledge that my wilful wife 
is come to London, and hath be with you yester- 
night to come to me to London. My Lord, 1 
assure you as long as I live I will never come 
in her company, unto the time she hath first 
written to me that she hath untruly slandered me 
in writing and saying, that when she had been in 
child-bed of my daughter of Richmond two nights 
and a day, I should draw her out of her bed by 
the hair of her head, about the house, and with 
my dagger give her a wound in her head. 
‘‘ My good Lord, if I prove not by witness, and 
I that with many*honest persons, that she had the 
| scar in her head fifteen months before she was 
delivered of my said daughter, and that the same 
was cut by a surgeon of London, for a swelling 
she had in her head, of drawing two teeth, never 
trust my word after: reporting to your good Lord- 
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ship whether I shall play the felo or no, to put 
me in her danger, that-so falsely will slander me, 
and so wilfully stick thereby. Surely I think 
there is no man on live that would handle a 
woman in child-bed of that sort, nor for my part 
would no so have done for all that I am worth. 

‘“ Finally, my Lord, I require you to send to her 
in no wise to come where I am, for the same shall 
not only put me to more trouble than I have 
(whereof I have no need), but might give me oc- 
casion to handle her otherwise than I have done 
yet. If she first write to me, confessing her false 
slander, and thereupon sue to the King’s highness 
to make any deed, I will never refuse so do that 
his majesty shall command me to do; but before, 
assuredly never. And thus heartily fare ye well. 

‘“‘ From Bontyngfere, this Friday before day, 

‘* Your own assuredly, 
UrTNonronies 


It would be vain to inquire how far the Duchess 
was the injured party ; but it is remarkable if she 
were ill treated by her husband that her children 
should all have taken part with their father. 

About July 1544 Henry again invaded France 
with a large army, the vanguard of which was 
commanded by the Duke of Norfolk, and Surrey 
was appointed Marshal, an office of considerable 
importance, and requiring capacity and courage. 
The van and rearguard having joined the Em- 
peror’s forces, they laid siege to Montreuil, and 
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on the 26th of July Henry invested Boulogne in 
person. As that town was the principal object of 
the King’s attention all the resources were be- 
stowed upon the besiegers, and his troops before 
Montreuil were allowed to want ammunition and 
pay. Norfolk’s exertions did not, however, relax ; 
and, aided by his son, he succeeded in distress- 
ing the garrison by famine. Surrey more than 
once distinguished himself during the siege, and 
his services are thus mentioned in one of his 
father’s dispatches : 

** With hearty recommendations this shall be 
to advertise your good Lordships that this evening 
Monsieur de Bewers with his band, and my son 
of Surrey, my Lord of Sussex, my Lord Mountjoy, 
my brother William, my Lord Latimer, Mr. Trea- 
surer, and all the rest of the noblemen whom I 
sent further upon Saturday at ten at night, re- 
turned hither to this camp this night at seven 
o'clock, without loss of any man slain, and have 
made a very honest journey, and have burnt the 
towns of Saint Riquier and Riew, both walled 
towns, and also the fauxbourg of Abbeville, on 
this side of the town, where the English horsemen 
had a right hot skirmish, and after the coming of 
the whole army retired without loss, and burned 
all the country; and they of Crotey fearing our 
men would have laid siege to the castle, burned 
their own town. Our men ‘have brought a very 
great booty of all sorts of cattle; the noblemen 
and gentlemen kept their footmen in such order, 
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that they borrowed nothing of the Burgonians, 
and finally have made such an excourse, that the 
like hath not been made since these wars began.” 
In an attempt to storm Montreuil on the 19th of 
September, the Earl was either wounded or much 
exhausted, and he owed his life to the fidelity of 
Clere, who in bringing him off received a hurt 
which eventually caused his death. This affect- 
ing incident Surrey has himself commemorated in 
his epitaph on Clere: 
“« Tracing whose steps thou sawest Kelsal blaze, 
Landrecy burnt, and batter’d Boulogne render. 
At Montreuil gates, hopeless of all recure, 


Thine Earl, half dead, gave in thy hand his will ; 
, Which cause did thee this pining death procure.” * 


On the 25th of September a reinforcement was 
sent to the Duke of Norfolk, but it arrived too 
late: the siege of Montreuil was raised, and the 
English army retired to Boulogne on the 30th of 
that month. Norfolk reached England about the 
middle of December, and as nothing further is 
recorded of Surrey until Christmas Day, when he 
attended a Chapter of the Garter at Hampton 
Court, it may be inferred that he came back with 
his father. According to Monsieur Du Bellay, 
Surrey was again at Boulogne soon afterwards, 
but this statement is doubtful, and it is certain 
that he was present at a Chapter of the Garter 
on St. George’s Day in 1545. 

In July following he was at Kenninghall, in 


* See page 63. 
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Norfolk, where he received a letter from the 
Privy Council respecting some men that were 
raised for the expedition for the defence of Bou- 
logne, which was then menaced by the French. 
The Earl was appointed commander of the van- 
guard, consisting of five thousand soldiers, with 
which he arrived at Calais in August, where he 
was joined by three thousand. On the 26th 
of that month he was constituted commander of 
Guisnes; but within a short time he was re- 
moved, at his own request, to Boulogne. The 
post of commander of Boulogne required energy, 
courage, and skul, and there is ample evidence 
that the Earl displayed each of those qualifica- 
tions. Many of his despatches describing the 
state of affairs at different times are extant, but 
they contain little of general interest. A letter 
from his father to him, written in September, 
justifies the inference that his representations to 
the King, urging him to retain Boulogne, were 
not agreeable to the Privy Council : 


“* TO MY SON OF SURREY. 


<¢ Wiru this ye shall receive your letter sent to me 
by this bearer; by the which I perceive ye find 
yourself grieved for that I declared to the King 
such things as Cavendish shewed to me: which 
I did by his desire; shewing the same of his be- 
half without speaking of you. And if he will 
say he desired not me to shew the King thereof, 
ye may [say] he sayeth untruly. For the King 
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hawking for a pheasant, he desired me as he 
went homeward to declare the same to his High- 
ness. This is true, and he taken here not of the 
best sort. Ye may be sure I do not use my 
doings of any sort that may turn you to any dis- 
pleasure. Have yourself in await, that ye ani- 
mate not the King too much for the keeping of 
Boulogne; for who so doth, at length shall get 


small thanks. I have so handled the matter,- 


that if any adventure be given to win the new 
fortress at Boulogne, ye shall have the charge 
thereof; and therefore, look well what answer ye 
make to the letter from us of the Council. Con- 
firm not the enterprises contained in them. 

‘‘ Having written the premises, Mr. Paget de- 
sired me to write to you in no wise to animate 
the King to keep Boulogne. Upon what grounds 
he spake it I know not; but I fear ye wrote 
something too much therein to somebody. And 
thus with God’s blessing and mine, Fare ye well. 
From Windsor, the 27th of September at niglit. 

‘** Your loving father, 
PUP ONOR POUR. © 


In a postscript to an unimportant letter to 
Lord Cobham, dated at Boulogne on the 20th of 
October, 1545, Surrey says, 

‘‘ Whereas I perceive Sir Edward Wooton’s 
son fantaseth a genet gelding of mine, that stand- 
eth at Calais, which is blind and winded, I am 
ashamed to give him; but if it please him to 
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take him till I be able to give him a better, I shall 
desire him so to do.” 

A communication addressed to Sir William 
Paget, on the 20th of the following month, will 
be inserted, as it shews the zeal with which the 
Earl advocated the interests of his friends : 

‘‘ It may like you, gentle Mr. Secretary, to give 
me leave, amid your weighty affairs, to trouble 
you with an earnest suit. Whereas Mr, Trea- 
surer of Guisnes is discharged, and some other, 
as I hear, appointed to his place, it will please 
you to inform yourself by the report of such as 
knoweth, [of] a gentleman, sometime my servant, 
and now a captain within this town, called T. 
Shelley, what his conditions and qualities are, and 
disposition to service, and then to square within 
yourself whether it be meet to recommend for 
that office such one, at the most effectual request 
of your poor friend, of whose rare virtues I could 
write more at large, but that I know virtue for 
the self, is to you sufficiently recommended ; 
and that Mr. Palmer awaiteth upon you, who 
can sufficiently of the ability of the man instruct 
you. Assuring you, Sir, that I dare promise 
more of that man, his truth and honesty, than 
of any man that I know alive; and I should 
think myself happy to have bred such a servant, 
as I trust his Majesty should find him. And for 
your favour to be granted that man, I shall most 
heartily beseech you, and think the pleasure done 
as to myself, praying you to pardon my earnest 
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writing : for the worthiness of the man bears it. 
And thus leaving to trouble you, I pray to God 
to send you health. From Boulogne, the 20th 
of November. 

‘* Your own most assuredly, 


Hy Surprey.’ 


Surrey having received intimation early in Ja- 
nuary, 1545-6, that the French were about to 
advance from Montreuil to re-victual the fortress, 
he marched from Boulogne with great part of the 
garrison to intercept them near St. Etienne. 
Though he was inferior in numbers, he gallantly 
attacked the French troops; but, in consequence 
of the cowardice of one division of his forces, 
who fled in confusion, notwithstanding all the 
Earl’s efforts to rally them, the English were 
defeated, and forced to retreat to Boulogne. 

Surrey’s despatch to the King, giving an ac- 
count of this affair, is as follows: 

‘* It may like your most excellent Majesty ; that 
having certain espial that Monsieur Du Biez was 
set fort [forth] of Montreuil with six hundred 
horse, and three thousand footmen, to relieve the 
great necessity of the fortress, mentioned in our 
former letters; we took yesterday before day the 
trenches at St. Etienne, with six hundred foot- 
men, and sent out Mr. Ellerkar with all the 
horsemen of this town, and Mr. Pollard with two 
hundred, that he brought the night before from 
Guisnes, to discover whither their camp marched, 
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which he had discovered by their fires at Nouclier 
over night, six miles on this side Montreuil. 
And as they passed by Hardelot, Mr. Pollard 
was hurt with a culverin in the knee, and died 
thereof the night following; of whom your Ma- 
jesty had a notable loss. 

‘« Our horsemen discovered their march beyond 
Hardelot, whereupon I, the Earl of Surrey, being 
advertised, according to the order agreed upon 
amongst us, issued out with Mr. Bridges, Sir 
Henry Palmer, Sir Thomas Palmer, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, and two thousand footmen ; leaving within 
your Majesty’s pieces two thousand footmen, and 
the rest of the council here, divided in the pieces. 
And by that time that we had set our horsemen 
and footmen in order of battle, without the trench 
of St. Etienne, the enemy was also in order of 
battle on this side Hardelot, and had put on 
their carriages by the sea’s side, towards the for- 
tress. Whereupon, having discovered their horse- 
men not above five hundred, and footmen about 
four thousand, pondering the weight of the ser- 
vice, which might have imported no less success 
than the winning of the fortress ; and the courage 
and god will that seemed in our men (the surety 
of your Majesty’s pieces being provided for) upon 
a consultation we presented them the fight with 
a squadre of pikes and bills, about three score in 
file, and two wings of harquebussiers, and one 
of bows; and our horsemen on the right wing. 
Many of the captains and gentlemen were in the 
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first rank by their desire; for because they were 
well armed in corselets. The battle of the Al- 
mains came towards us likewise with two wings 
of harquebussiers and two troops of horsemen. 

‘“¢ Mr. Marshall, Mr. Bellingham, Mr. Porter, 
Mr, Shelley, and Mr. Granado, with all the 
horsemen of this town, and Guisnes, gave the 
charge upon their right flank, and brake their 
harquebussiers. Their horsemen fled and ours 
followed the victory, and killed and slew tiil they 
came to the carriages, where they brake four 
score and ten, accompted by tale this morning. 
Our squadre then joined with the Almains, with 
a cry of as great courage, and in as good order 
as we could wish. And by that time our first 
rank and the second were come to the push of 
the pike, there grew a disorder in our men, and 
without cause fled; at which time many of our 
gentlemen were slain, which gave as hardy an 
onset as hath been seen, and could but have 
had good success, if they had been followed. 
So, stinted they- never for any devise that we 
could use, till they came to the trenches: and 
being well settled there, which is such a place as 
may be kept against all their camp, they forsook 
that and took the river, which gave the enemy 
courage to follow them: albeit the night drawing 
then on, they followed not far beyond. Assuring 
your Majesty that the fury of their flight was such, 
that it booted little the travail that was taken 
upon every strait to stay them And so seeing 
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it not possible to stop them, we suffered them to 
retire to the town. In this meanwhile, our horse- 
men thinking all won, finding the disorder, were 
fain to pass over at a passage a mile beneath 
Pont de Brique, without any loss, having slain 
a great number of the enemies ; whereof we have 
yet no certain advertisement. 

‘Thus was there loss and victory on both 
sides. And this morning we sent over afore day 
to number the dead. There was slain of our 
side two hundred and five; whereof captains 
Mr. Edward Poynings, Captain Story, Captain 
Jones, Spencer, Roberts, Basford, Wourth, 
Wynchcombe, Mr. Vawse, and a man at arms 
called Harvy. Captain Crayford and Mr. John 
Palmer, and Captain Shelley, and Captain Cob- 
ham, missed but not found. All these were slain 
in the first rank. Other there were that escaped. 
Among whom Mr. Wyatt was one; assuring 
your Majesty that there were never gentlemen 
served more hardily, if it had chanced, and saving 
the disorder of our footmen that fled without 
cause, when all things almost seemed won. The 
enemy took more loss than we, but for the gen- 
tlemen ; whose loss was much to be lamented. 
And this day we have kept the field from the 
break of day ; and the enemy retired to Montreuil 
immediately after the fight, and left their car- 
riages distressed behind them. And not twenty 
carts entered into the fortress; and that biscuit. 
‘< Beseeching your Majesty, though the success 
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hath not been sugh as we wished, to accept the 
good intent of us all; considering that it seemed 
to us, in a matter of such importance, a necessary 
thing to present the fight. And that Mr. Eller- 
kar may know we have humbly recommended 
his good service unto your Highness ; which was 
such, as if all the rest had answered to the same, 
the enemy had been utterly discomforted ; and 
that it may please your Majesty to give him 
credit for the declaration thereof more at large. 
Further; whereas Mr. Henry Dudley was one 


of those of the first rank that gave the onset — 


upon the enemy, and is a man [to be esteemed] 
for his knowledge, heart, and of good service, it 
may like your Highness to be his good and gra- 
cious Lord; that whereas Mr. Poynings, late 
captain of your Majesty’s guard here is deceased, 
if your Highness shall think him able to succeed 
him in that room, at our humble intercession to 
admit him thereto; if it may so stand with your 
most gracious pleasure. 

‘‘And thus beseeching your Highness to ac- 
cept our poor service, albeit the success in all 
things was not such as we wished, yet was the 
enemies enterprise disappointed, which could not 
have been otherwise done, and more of their part 
slain than of ours; and the fortress in as great 
misery as before, and a sudden flight the let of a 
full victory. And if any disorder there were, we 
assure your Majesty there was no default in the 
rulers, nor lack of courage to be given them, but 
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a humour that sometime reigneth in Englishmen : 
most humbly thanking your Majesty that it hath 
pleased the same to consider their payment ; 
which shall much revive their hearts to adventure 
most willingly their lives, according to their most 
bounden duty, in your Majesty’s service, to make 
recompense for the disorder that now they have 
made. 

‘« And thus we pray to God to preserve your 
most excellent Majesty. From your Highness’s 
town of Boulogne, this 8th of January, 1546. 

Your Majesty’s most humble 
and obedient Servants and Subjects, 
H. SuRREY. 


Huecu Pou tet. Henry PALMER. 
RicHARD CAVENDISH. Joun ByrGeys. 
RicuarRp WYNDEBANCKE. 


‘“P.S. Whereas we think that this victual can 
serve for no long time, that they have put into 
the fortress; wherefore it is to be thought the 
enemy will attempt the like again shortly: it 
may please your Majesty to resolve what is fur- 
ther to be done by us; and for the declaration 
of our poor opinions therein, we have sent Mr. 
Ellerkar to your Majesty, to whom may it please 
your Highness to give credit in that behalf; and 
the present tempest being such, we have thought 
it meet to send these before, and stay him for a 
better passage.” 

His defeat has been supposed to have lessened 
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the good opinion which the King entertained of 
him, but this is doubtful, as he continued in the 
command of Boulogne for three months after 
that event; and, in the beginning of March, 
he applied to Henry for permission that his wife 
might join him at Boulogne, which request was 
refused, on the ground that ‘“ time of service, 
which will bring some trouble and disquietness 
unmeet for women’s imbecilities, approacheth.” 
The first intimation he received that he was to 
be superseded was in a letter from Secretary _ 
Paget, dated about the middle of March, in 
which there are these passages : 

‘““ My Lord, the latter part of your letter, 
touching the intended enterprise of the enemy, 
giveth me occasion to write unto you frankly my 
poor opinion; trusting your Lordship will take 
the same in no worse part than I mean it. As 
your Lordship wisheth, so his Majesty mindeth 
to do somewhat for the endommaging of the 
enemy: and for that purpose hath appointed to 
send an army over shortly, and that my Lord of 
Hertford shall be his Highness’s Lieutenant Ge- 
neral at his being in Boulonnois. Whereby I 
fear your authority of Lieutenant shall be touched : 
for I believe that the later ordering of a Lieu- 
tenant taketh away the commission of him that 
was there before. Now, my Lord, because you 
have been pleased I should write mine advice to 
your Lordship in things concerning your honour 
and benefit, I could no less do than put you in re- 
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membrance how much ‘in mine opinion this shall 
touch your honour, if you should pass the thing 
over in silence until the very time of my Lord of 
Hertford’s coming over thither; for so should 
both your authority be taken away, as I fear is 
Boulonnois, and also it should fortune ye to come 
abroad without any place of estimation in the 
field; which the world would much muse at, 
and, though there be no such matter, think you 
were rejected upon occasion of some either negli- 
gence, inexperience, or such other like fault; 
for so many heads so many judgments. Where- 
fore, my Lord, in my opinion, you should do 
well to make sure by times to his Majesty to 
appoint you to some place of service in the army ; 
as to the Captainship of the Foreward, or Rear- 
ward; or to such other place of honour as should 
be meet for you; for so should you be where 
knowledge and experience may be gotten. Where- 
by you should the better be able hereafter to 
serve, and also to have peradventure occasion to 
do some notable service in revenge of your men, 
at the last encounter with the enemies, which 
should be to your reputation in the world. 
Whereas, being hitherto noted as you are a man 
of a noble courage, and of a desire to shew the 
same to the face of your enemies, if you should 
now tarry at home within a wall, having I doubt 
a shew of your authority touched, it would be 
thought abroad I fear, that either you were desi- 
rous to tarry in a sure place of rest, or else that 
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the credit of your courage and forwardness to 
serve were diminished; and that you were taken 
here for a man of [little] activity or service. 

‘¢ Wherefore, in my opinion, you shall do well, 
and provide wisely for the conservation of your 
reputation, to sue to his Majesty for a place of 
service in the field. Wherein if it shall please 
you to use me as a mean to his Majesty, I trust 
so to set forth the matter to his Majesty, as he 
shall take the same in gracious part, and be con~ 
tent to appoint you to such a place as may best 
stand with your honour. And this counsel I 
write unto you as one that would you well; 
trusting that your Lordship will even so interpret 
the same, and let me know your mind herein 
betimes.” 

Within a few weeks Surrey was summoned to 
the King’s presence to advise on the best mode 
of fortifying Boulogne; but this command was in 
fact a civil manner of announcing that he was 
superseded by the Earl of Hertford. 

The next notice which occurs of the Earl is 
the following letter from him to Secretary Paget, 
dated on the 14th of July, which is very cha- 
racteristic. It relates to his conduct whilst com- 
mander of Boulogne with respect to the claims of 
some of the King’s servants, as well as of per- 
sons to whom Surrey had given certain appoint- 
ments. His reply to Lord Grey’s insinuation 
that he had himself derived a profit from them is 
written with all the dignity of conscious integ- 
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rity: “‘ There are,” he says, ‘‘in Boulogne too 
many witnesses that Henry of Surrey was never 
corrupted by personal considerations, and that his 
hand never closed upon a bribe: a lesson,” he 
adds, ‘‘ which he learnt from his father, whom he 
desired to imitate in this as in all other things.” 


To the Right Worshipful Sir William Paget, Kt. 
one of his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries : 


‘“‘ Ir may like you, with my hearty commenda- 
tions; that whereas yesternight I perceived by 
you, that the King’s Majesty thinketh his libe- 
rality sufficiently extended towards the strangers 
that have served him, I have with fair words 
done my best so to satisfy them accordingly ; 
assuring you on my faith, that their necessity 
seemed to me such, as it cost me an hundred 
ducats of mine own purse, and somewhat else: 
so that now there resteth nothing to be done but 
their passports and ready dispatch from you, 
wherein it may please you to consider their great 
charges here. 

‘¢ And now you shall give me leave to come to 
mine own matters. Coming from Boulogne in 
such sort as you know, I left only two of my ser- 
vants behind me; John Rosington and Thomas 
Copeland. To the said John, for his notable ser- 
vice, I gave the advantage of the play in Bou- 
logne; to Thomas, the prefect of the passage : 
whom my Lord Grey put immediately out of ser- 
vice after my departure, notwithstanding the letter 
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I obtained from you to him in their favour. Upon 
a better consideration, John occupieth his room ; 
and my Lord to his own use occupieth the other’s 
office of the passage; saying, ‘ That I, and my 
predecessors there should use the same to ourgain ;’ 
(which I assure you is untrue) and that it should 
be parcel of the entertainment of the Deputy ; 
which in Calais was never used, and is, me 
seemeth, too near for a Deputy to grate; unless 
it were for some displeasure borne me. 

“« Finally, Mr. Secretary, this is the only suit 
that I have made you for any thing touching 
Boulogne sith my departure; wherefore it may 
please you, that if my Lord Grey will needs be 
passager, and that the office was no less worth to 
the said Thomas than fifty pounds a year, being 
placed there by a King’s Lieutenant, (which me 
thinketh a great disorder that a Captain of Bou- 
logne should displace for any private gain,) yet 
at the least it may please you to request my Lord 
Grey to recompense him with a sum of money in 
recompense of that, that he hath lost, and pur- 
chased so dearly with so many dangers of life; 
which my said Lord of his liberality cannot re- 
frain to do. 

‘¢ And for answer, that my said Lord chargeth 
me to have returned the same to my private pro- 
fit, in his so saying he can have none honour. 
For there be in Boulogne too many witnesses that 
Henry of Surrey was never for singular profit 
corrupted ; nor never yet bribe closed his hand: 
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which. lesson I learned of my father; and wish 
| to succeed him therein as in the rest. 

; ‘‘ Further; whereas the said Copeland was 
placed there for his merits by Mr. Southwell, 
and me, of the guard; and that my said Lord 
Grey detaineth from him his wages, it may please 

you, at my hearty request, to grant him your let- 

E ters for the obtaining thereof; and of the rest, 

| and to pardon my frankness, for that you know 

it is my natural, to use it with [such as I do hold 
my friends]. And thus wishing you [to continue 
ever more] my friend, till I deserve of [any fault 
of mine the con|trary, I pray to God send you 

[what ever good your own] heart desireth: From 

— — —-— 14th July, 1546. 

‘‘ Your assured loving friend, 
‘“H. Surrey.” 


The great influence which the Earl of Hertford 
possessed was viewed with jealousy by Norfolk 
and his son, though they sought to conciliate him 
by proposing an alliance between the widowed 
Duchess of Richmond, whose marriage was never 
consummated, and the Earl’s brother, Sir Thomas 
Seymour. This alliance did not, however, take 
place, and Surrey, either from dislike of Hert- 
ford or from some other cause, was not employed 
f under him. Disappointed ambition, in a person 
| of an impetuous and haughty temper, generally 
i vents itself in bitter speeches against the author 
i of a supposed wrong; and Surrey, after his 
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return to England, towards the end of March, 
1547, often expressed himself with great asperity 
about Hertford. 

This conduct having reached the King’s ears, 
Surrey was arrested and imprisoned at Wind- 
sor in July following, when Henry ordered his 
father to be apprised of his imprudence. The 
Duke in a letter to the Council desired them to 
thank his Majesty for informing him of his son’s 
‘* foolish demeanour ;” and after expressing plea- 
sure at finding he had evinced a proper sense of 
his behaviour, Norfolk prayed that he might be 
‘earnestly handled, in order that he may have 
regard hereafter so to use himself, that he may 
give his Majesty no cause of discontent.” Sur- 
rey’s confinement must have been short, as he 
officiated at court early in August, on the arrival 
of the French Ambassadors. 

Nothing has been discovered relating to the 
Earl between this time and the 12th of Decem- 
ber, when he was arrested and sent to the Tower. 
The real causes of this measure have not been 
developed, but when the irritable state of the 
King’s mind and body, and the situation in 
which the Howard family then stood with respect 
to the Seymours are considered, it may be easily 
imagined that the proud and intemperate Sur- 
rey would soon afford his enemies the means of 
accomplishing his destruction. Sir Robert South- 
well having declared that he knew certain things 
affecting the Earl’s fidelity to the King, he was 
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summoned from Kenninghall, and accused be- 
fore Wriothsley, the Earl of Hertford and others 
of the Privy Council. He positively denied the 
charges brought against him, and demanded a 
public trial, or if this were not to be obtained, 
he asked to be allowed to prove the falsehood of 
his accuser by fighting him in his shirt. The 
Council ordered him into confinement; and 
within a few days both he and his father were 
sent to the Tower, each being ignorant of the 
other’s arrest. Depositions were taken upon which 
to ground an indictment, and it is a disgusting 
fact that the Duchess of Richmond was one of 
the witnesses against her father and her brother. 
The Earl of Surrey was accused of high treason 
under the statute of the 28th of Henry VIII., 
whereby, among other offences, it was enacted, 
that if any person by speaking, writing, or print- 
ing, or by any other act or deed, did any thing 
to the peril of the King’s person or of his heir, 
or should by any act, speech, or deed, occasion 
the King to be disturbed in the possession of 
his Crown, he should be considered a traitor. 
The indictment then proceeds to recite that 
King Edward the Confessor had borne certain 
arms which belonged exclusively to that monarch, 
his progenitors, and successors, Kings of England; 
that Henry and all his progenitors had, from 
time immemorial, used and borne the said arms, 
they being annexed to the crown of England ; 
that Prince Edward, the King’s son and _ heir 
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apparent, had always borne the same arms from 
the time of his birth, with the difference of a 
silver label of three points, to the said Prince of 
right belonging, and to no other subject what- 
ever; that the Earl of Surrey, unmindful of his 
allegiance, had, as a false traitor and public 
enemy of the King, conspired to withdraw his 
subjects from their allegiance, and to deprive the 
King of his royal dignity, on the 7th of October, 
1546, in Kenninghall, in the county of Norfolk, 
in the house of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, his 
father, by traitorously and openly causing the 
said arms of the King, with three silver labels, to 
be painted in conjunction with his own proper 
arms, thereby intending to repress, destroy, an- 
nihilate, and scandalize the true and undoubted 
title of the said Lord, the now King to the crown 
of this his realm of England; and also traitor- 
ously to disinherit and interrupt the said Lord 
Prince Edward of his true and undoubted title in 
and to the said crown of this realm of England, 
and then and there maliciously, voluntarily, and 
traitorously giving occasion whereby the said Lord 
the now King might be disturbed and interrupted 
in his said true title to the said crown of this his 
realm of England, to the scandal, peril, deroga- 
tion, and contempt of the said Lord the now 
King and of his said lawful title to his said crown 
of England. 

In proof of this charge Mrs. Holland, the 
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Duke of Norfolk’s mistress, deposed in general 
terms that he had reproached Surrey for his want 
of skill in quartering his arms. The Duchess of 
Richmond declared that he had spoken with as- 
perity of Hertford, to whom he attributed his late 
imprisonment; that he had shown dislike to the 
new nobility; had complained that the King ex- 
pressed displeasure for the defeat at Boulogne in 
the preceding year; that he had dissuaded her 
from reading too far in the scriptures ; and that 
he had erected an altar in a church at Boulogne: 
but in the conclusion of her deposition, she mali- 
ciously insinuated that the earl had surmounted 
his arms instead of with a coronet, with what 
‘* seemed to her much like a close crown, and a 
cipher which she took to be the king’s cipher, 
H.R.” Sir Edmund Knyvett and Thomas Pope 
also gave their testimony, but it contained nothing 
of the slightest importance. 

The crime for which this young nobleman was 
thus arraigned has never been properly examined ; 
and, satisfied with its manifest absurdity, histori- 
ans as well as the biographers of Surrey have 
omitted to point out upon what grounds that in- 
ference is justified. 

The arms of King Edward the Confessor are 
presumed to have been a blue field charged with 
a gold cross flory at the ends, between five 
gold martets, a kind of swallow without legs; 
but as heraldry was then unknown, it is ex- 
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tremely doubtful if this or any other. bearing 
was used by that monarch. Arms appear to 
have been used by the kings of England in 
the reign of Richard the First, who bore a red 
shield, charged with three gold lions, which have 
ever since been deemed to be the arms of 
England. As early as the time of Edward the 
First, and probably about a century before, the 
arms of three saints were always borne on ban- 
ners in the English army, and on all state occa- 
sions, namely, those of St. George, the tutelar 
saint of this country; of St. Edmund, and of 
St. Edward the Confessor, but neither of those 
ensigns was deemed to be connected with the 
sovereignty of England. Richard the Second, 
however, being actuated by extraordinary vene- 
ration for St. Edward the Confessor, chose him 
for his patron saint, and impaled his arms with 
those of England and France; and at the same 
time, he granted the Confessor’s arms to be borne 
per pale with the paternal coats of two or three 
of the most eminent noblemen of the day, each 
of whom was descended from the blood royal. 
One of the persons so distinguished was Thomas 
Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham and Duke of Nor- 
folk, the right to whose arms and quarterings 
was indisputably inherited by the Earl of Surrey, 
but the right to the coat of the Confessor depends 
upon whether it was granted to Mowbray for life 
only, or to him and his heirs, a point which has 
not been ascertained. Conceiving himself, how- 
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ever, entitled to it,* Surrey in marshaling his 
arms included it with his other numerous quar- 
termgs, and the injustice of construing the act 
into a treasonable design is still more apparent 
from other circumstances. Neither Henry the 
Eighth nor any other monarch after Richard the 
Second, ever used the arms of the Confessor in 
conjunction with their own, and the statement 
that Prince Edward then did so with a label, is 
not supported by any other evidence. Surrey 
introduced the label as the proper distinction of 
his arms from those of his father, so that he 
appears to have done nothing that he was not 
authorised by law to do; and even at this moment - 
heralds allow the Confessor’s arms to several 
noble families. It is remarkable that whilst this 
preposterous accusation was brought against Sur- 
rey, he himself bore the royal arms by virtue of 
his descent from Thomas of Brotherton,+ the 


* The Duke of Norfolk stated in his petition to Queen 
Mary, to have his own and Surrey’s attainder reversed : 

** And forasmuch most gracious Sovereign Lady as the of- 
fence wherewith your said subject and supplicant was charged, 
and whereof he was indicted, was for bearing of arms, which 
he and his ancestors had heretofore of long time and conti- 
nuance borne, as well within this realm as withaut, and as well 
also in the presence of the said late King, as in the presence 
of divers of his noble progenitors, Kings of England, and which 
said arms your said supplicant and subject, and his ancestors 
might lawfully and justly bear and give, as by good and sub- 
stantial matter of record it may and doth appear.” 

t Itis a singular fact, that when Henry the Eighth granted 
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son of Edward the First, whilst various other 
noblemen in the reign of Henry the Eighth quar- 
tered the royal arms of England and France, and 
two if not more of them, the Duke of Buckingham 
and the Earl of Wiltshire, had borne them, not 
in the inferior position of the third or fourth, but 
in the first quarter, as their paternal arms with 
impunity, and as a matter of acknowledged right.* 

Surrey was brought to trial at the Guildhall on 
the 13th January, 1547, when he defended him- 
self with singular courage and ability, by im- 
peaching the evidence brought against him, and 
urging his right, on the authority of the Heralds 
and of precedent, to bear the obnoxious arms. 
When a witness asserted that, in a conversation 
with the Earl, he repeated some strong expression 
which Surrey had used, together with his own 
insolent reply, the prisoner made no other obser- 
vation than by turning to the Jury and saying, 


armorial ensigns to Anne Boleyn, then Marchioness of Pem- 
broke, he took especial care to shew her royal and illustrious 
descent through the Howards, by introducing the arms of 
Thomas of Brotherton, son of Edward the’ First, and of the 
Warrens, Earls of Surrey, out of the Howard shield. In the 
arms of Katharine Howard Henry impaled with his own the 
same royal quartering of Brotherton, whilst in farther evi- 
dence of her royal descent, one of the quarterings was formed 
of the arms of France and England. 

* It was for some centuries the Law of Arms, that when- 
ever a person was entitled to quarter the royal arms, they 
were to take precedence of all others by being placed in the 
first quarter. 
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‘<1 Jeave it to you to judge whether it were pro- 
bable that this man should speak thus to the Ear! 
of Surrey and he not strike him.” 

But neither eloquence, nor spirit, nor even in- 
nocence itself, was likely to avail a man accused 
of treason in the reign of Henry the Eighth; and 
the Jury, among whom it is melancholy to find 
two near relations of his faithful attendant Clere, 
found him guilty. He was remanded to the 
Tower, and beheaded on the 21st of January, 
just eight days after his conviction, and when 
he was only thirty years of age. 

No particulars are preserved of his deportment 
in prison or on the scaffold; but from the noble. 
spirit he evinced at his trial, and from his general 
character, it cannot be doubted that he behaved 
in the last scene of his existence with fortitude 
and dignity. On the barbarous injustice to which 
he was sacrificed comment is unnecessary, but re- 
egret at his early fate is increased by the circum- 
stance that Henry himself, whose name 1s a dis- 
grace to any country, in any age, was in ex- 
tremities when he ordered his execution, and 
dying within the same week the life of the Duke 
of Norfolk was preserved. Surrey was buried 
in the church of All Hallows-Barking, Tower 
Street, but his body was, it has been said, re- 
moved to Framlingham by his son, the Earl of 
Northampton, where he erected a handsome mo- 
nument to his father’s memory, with this in- 
scription : 
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HENRICO. HOWARDO. THOM .SECUNDI.DUCIS 
NORFOLCIZ. FILIO. PRIMOGENITO. THOME. TERTII 
PATRI.COMITI.SURRIZ. ET. GEORGIAN. ORDINIS 
EQUITI.AURATO.IMMATURE.ANNO.SALUTIS 
MDLXVI .ABREPTO. ET. FRANCISCEH.UXORI 
EJUS.FILIZ.JOHANNIS.COMITIS.OXONIAZ.HENRICUS 
HOWARDUS. COMES. NORTHAMPTONIZ,. FILIUS 
SECUNDO.GENITUS.HOC.SUPREMUM. PIETATIS 
IN . PARENTES . MONUMENTUM . POSUIT 
ANNO. DOMINI. MDXIV. 


Lord Surrey left two sons, Thomas, then about 
the age of eleven, who became the fourth Duke 
of Norfolk; and Henry, who was created by 
James the First, Lord Howard of Marnhill and 
Earl of Northampton: and three daughters; 
Jane, who married Charles Neville Earl of West- 
moreland, Katharine, who became the wife of 
Henry Lord Berkeley, and Margaret, who mar- 
ried Henry Lord Scrope of Bolton. All which 
is known of his widow, the Countess Frances, is, 
that she married secondly, in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Sixth, Thomas Steyning, of Woodford, 
in Suffolk, Esq. by whom she had a daughter, 
Mary, who married Charles Seckford, Esq. 

A curious inventory of Surrey’s apparel is par- 
ticularly deserving of notice from the manner in 
which it was distributed among his enemies the 
Seymours, and others, by the Crown, to which it 
fell by his attainder. These rapacious favourites 
considered nothing too trifling for their accept- 
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ance, and their conduct affords a humiliating 
idea of a nobleman of the sixteenth century. 
Both the Protector and his brother partook also 
very largely of the Duke of Norfolk’s jewels and 
other property. 


ALL THESE TO THE DUKE or SoMERSET.—One Parlia- 
ment robe of purple velvet, with a garter set upon the 
shoulder; four black velvet caps, set with pearl and gold- 
smiths’ work; a hat of crimson satin and crimson velvet, 
with a white feather ; a scarf of crimson gold, sarcenet ; two 
pairs of knit hose; two dozen arming points ; a knit petti- 
coat ; two rapiers, all gilt, graven antique ; two daggers, all 
gilt and graven, appendant to two girdles; a gilt dagger, 
with a sheath of black velvet; a pair of stirrups, all gilt ; 
ditto parcel gilt; another pair of stirrups ; two pair of spurs, 
gilt; a horse harness of black velvet, set with studs, of cop- 
per, and gilt; a fod cloth of black velvet, fringed with Ve- 
nice gold; a horse harness of crimson velvet, fringed with 
Venice gold. 

To Mr. CoLLey AND Mr. TuorpP.—A robe, with hood, 
and crimson velvet. 

To Mr. BRIAN. 
faced with sables. 

ALL THESE TO SIR HENRY SEYMoUR.—A gown of black 
velvet, with a curious guard of black satin; a gown of crim- 
son taffeta, faced with busard; a coat and cassock of black 
velvet, the one wrought with satin, and the other with satin 
and wreaths ; a cape of frizardo, guarded upon with velvet, 
and embroidered upon with russet satin ; with other doublets, 
hoses, caps and shirts. 

Mr. FowLer.—A gown of black satin embroidered and 
lined with gold sarcenet ; a cassock of black silk embroidered 
and lined with gold sarcenet. 

Mrs. WINFRED FisHER.—A robe of black velvet set 
with buttons of gold enamelled black and white ; a pair of 
hose, black velvet, laid on with threads of Venice gold. 

‘ 


A gown of cloth of gold, furred and 
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Mr. Puitpot.—A robe of black velvet, embroidered with 
tawney satin; with other doublets and hoses. 

Mr. T. ALLEN.—-A doublet of black satin cut. 

Mr. Cottey AND Mr. Tuorpe.—A shirt wrought with 
black silk to each. 


It is difficult to pronounce a certain opinion 
upon Surrey’s personal character. Dr. Nott and 
his other biographers have spoken of his merits 
in a strain of eulogy which, to say the least, is 
not borne out by the few notices that are pre- 
served of him. That he was accomplished is 
amply manifested by his works, which also indi- 
cate a correct moral taste, since there is not, in 
the whole of his poems, one word, or an allusion 
to a single thought, to which the most fastidious 
person can possibly object. This merit deserves 
ereater praise than it has hitherto received, be- 
cause he is almost the first English versifier who 
possessed it; and it is no slight proof of the purity 
of his mind. Surrey’s greatest fault appears to 
have been a naturally hasty and impetuous temper, 
which, in a man of exalted rank and great in- 
fluence, was probably increased by his station ex- 
acting deference and submission from the greater 
part of those with whom he came in contact. In 
his brief career he was imprisoned no less than 
three times, and ultimately lost his life from his 
imprudent conduct; and the only excuse which 
can be made for him is, that he was young, and that 
he was too proud and too ingenuous to conceal what 
he thought. His conduct towards the Duchess of 
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Norfolk has been already adverted to, and what- 
ever may have been her errors, the son who could, 
i under any circumstances, treat his mother with 
if i unkindness has slight claim to be considered an 
amiable man. Surrey’s military talents and his 
ardent courage do not admit of being questioned, 
| and his veneration for his father tends, in a slight 
t} degree, to redeem his behaviour towards his mo- 
F ther. Examples of his zeal for his friends, and of 
his deep sense of honour, have been adduced in 
this memoir, and they certainly entitle his memory . 
to respect, whilst his conduct as a husband and 
| a father has never been impeached. 
fT | Of his writings, and the rank to which he is 
| entitled among the poets of England, the remarks 
of Puttenham, Warton, Henry, and Dr. Nott, 
contain all which can be said on the subject. 
i A Puttenham says: ‘ In the latter end of Henry 
| the Eighth’s reign sprung up a new company of 
courtly makers, of whom Sir Thomas Wyatt the 
elder, and Henry Earl of Surrey, were the two 
chieftains, who having travelled into Italy, and 
there tasted the sweet and stately measures and 
style of the Italian poesie, as novices newly crept 
out of the schools of Dante, Ariosto, and Pe- 
trarch, they greatly polished our rude and homely 
manner of vulgar poesie, from that it had been 
before, and for that cause may justly be said the 
| first reformers of our English metre and style. 
| ‘“‘ Henry Earl of Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
b | between whom I find very little difference, I re- 
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pute them (as before) for the two chief lanterns 
of light to all others that have since employed 
their pens upon English poesie; their conceits 
were lofty, their styles stately, their conveyance 
cleanly, their terms proper, their metre sweet and 
well proportioned, in all imitating very naturally 
and studiously their master Francis Petrarcha. 
Warton observes: ‘‘ In the sonnets of Surrey, 
we are surprised to find nothing of that meta- 
physical cast which marks the Italian poets, his 
supposed masters, especially Petrarch. Surrey’s 
sentiments are for the most part natural and un- 
affected ; arising from his own feelings, and dic- 
tated by the present circumstances. His poetry 
is alike unembarrassed by learned allusions, or 
elaborate conceits. If our author copies Petrarch, 
it is Petrarch’s better manner : when he descends 


from his Platonic abstractions, his refinements of 


passion, his exaggerated compliments, and his 
play upon opposite sentiments, into a track of ten- 


derness, simplicity, and nature. 


Petrarch would 


have been a better poet had he been a worse 
scholar. Our author’s mind was not too much 


overlaid by learning. 


‘¢ Surrey’s talents, which are commonly sup- 
posed to have been confined to sentiment and 
amorous lamentation, were adapted to descriptive 
poetry and the representations of rural imagery. 
But he was not merely the poet of idleness and 
gallantry. He was fitted, both from nature and 


study, for the more solid and laborious parts of 
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| literature. He translated the second and fourth 
books of Virgil into blank verse: and it seems 
probable, that his active situations of life pre- 
vented him from completing a design of translat- 
F ing the whole Eneid. This is the first composi- 
tion in blank verse extant in the English language. 
| Nor has it merely the relative and accidental merit 
i of being a curiosity. It is executed with great 
aa fidelity, yet not with a prosaic servility. The 
diction is often poetical, and the versification 
i. varied with proper pauses. Surrey, for his just- 
| ness of thought, correctness of style, and purity 
| | | of expression, may justly be pronounced the first 
| Enelish classical poet. He unquestionably is the 
\ first polite writer of love-verses in our language. 
| It must, however, be allowed, that there is a 
striking native beauty in some of our love-verses 
| ; written much earlier than Surrey’s. But in the 
| most savage ages and countries, rude nature has 
| taught elegance to the lover.” 
Dr. Henry’s criticism is no less favourable: 
‘* Poetry revived in England under Henry the 
Eighth, and was cultivated by his courtiers as a 
q vehicle of gallantry; but by none more than the 
brave but unfortunate Surrey, who had taste to 
| relish the Italian poets, and judgment to reject 
1 their affected, though splendid conceits. His 
sonnets were once celebrated, but are now neg- 
; lected; unjustly neglected, for their merit is con- 
} } siderable, and their influence imparted a new 
ie 


character to English poetry. Surrey was in- 
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spired by a genuine passion, and his sonnets 
breathe the unaffected dictates of nature and love. 
Tenderness predominates in the sentiment, ease 
and elegance distinguish the language. From 
these sonnets, the earliest specimens of a polished 
diction and refined sensibility, succeeding poets 
discovered the capacity and secret powers of the 
English tongue. They are not numerous, though 
sufficient to effect a reformation in poetry, nor 
discriminated always from the sonnets of others ; 
but of those whose authenticity is certain, the 
complaint uttered in confinement at Windsor, 
touches irresistibly the heart with woe. Blank 
verse, now peculiar to English poetry, had been 
recently attempted in Italian and Spanish, and 
was first transplanted by Surrey into some trans- 
lations from Virgil, which discover rather the 
concinnity of rhyme than the swelling progression 
of blank verse.” 

It is difficult to give extracts from Dr. Nott’s 
remarks on Surrey’s writings, but the following 
passages seem to convey all that is material : 

‘¢ Surrey perceived that some change in our 
versification was unavoidable, and he attempted 
a change, which was conceived, as the event has 
proved, in a perfect knowledge of the nature and 
genius of the English language. The change 
he proposed and effected was this. He substi- 
tuted for the old rhythmical mode of versification 
one, as nearly metrical as the nature of any 
language, which regulates the value of syllables 
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by accent, and not by quantity, will allow. He 
limited the heroic verse to ten syllables, and 
these he divided into five equal Iambic feet; for 
he perceived that the frequent return of the 
short syllable was necessary to correct that lan- 
guor and ponderosity which the constant recur- 
rence of monosyllables would otherwise occa- 
sion. He was aware, however, that the Iambic 
measure, though sweet in itself, was liable to 


~ become monotonous and pall upon the ear. He 


therefore introduced the further refinement of 
breaking the lines with pauses. The natural 
place for the pause was at the end of the fourth 
syllable where the old ceesura generally fell; but 
he varied the situation of his pauses as he found 
the harmony of the verse required, or as he 
thought the beauty and effect of the passage 
would be heightened by it. 

‘‘ Such was the system of versification intro- 
duced by Surrey. Of the correctness of his taste 
and the justness of his reasoning upon the sub- 
ject, no further proof need be required than the 
event. For the laws of English versification, 
such as they were established by Surrey, have 
been adopted by our standard writers, with hardly 
any variation, ever since. At particular times, 
indeed, a particular taste has for a short season 
prevailed. Thus in the reign of James, and of 
Charles the First, quaintness, and a love of anti- 
thesis gave a new turn to our versification, and 
made it abrupt and irregular. But im the two 
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best epochs of our poetry, during the reign of 
Elizabeth and after the Restoration, those prin- 
ciples of versification alone were observed which 
Surrey had introduced. An attentive reader will 
be surprised to find how little was added after- 
wards by even Dryden or Pope to the system and 
perfectness of Surrey’s numbers. 

‘¢ Surrey first rejected the use of those ‘ au- 
reate and mellifluate’ terms, which he found dis- 
figuring our language with a sort of prescriptive 
tyranny, and restricted himself to the use of those 
words alone which were approved by common 
use, and were natural to the language. 

‘¢ He next introduced a studied mode of invo- 
lution in his periods, which gives dignity to what 
is so expressed, and a certain remoteness from 
common life, essential to the higher branches of 
poetic composition. And lastly, he discounte- 
nanced altogether the French mode of laying an 
unnatural stress upon final syllables; he followed 
the obvious and common pronunciation of our 
language; carefully avoiding all double termina- 
tions, and using only those words for rhyme which 
were noble and harmonious, and such as the ear 
might dwell upon with pleasure. 

‘¢ Such were the improvements made by Surrey 
in our versification and poetic diction. These 
alone, had nothing more been effected by him, 
would have entitled him to the praise of having 
been the restorer of modern English poetry. But 
we owe to him further obligations. He first in- 
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troduced the use of Blank Heroic Verse. In this 
respect the praise is exclusively his own. In re- 
forming our versification and poetic diction, he 
had in some degree Chaucer for his guide; and 
in some degree he was conducted by the bent and 
genius of our language. When he attempted 
blank verse he had no guide whatever, as far as 
we have yet been able to discover, but his own 
judgment and taste. All writers are agreed that 
Surrey’s translation of the Second and Fourth 
Book of Virgil’s /Eneid is the first specimen of 
Heroic Blank Verse in our language. 

‘‘The leading features of Surrey’s style were 
chiefly dignity and compression. Of his com- 
pression, contrasted with the diffusive mode of 
writing used by all the authors who preceded him, 
amore striking instance cannot well be found than 
that which occurs in the opening to his sonnet on 
Sir Thomas Wyatt’s death. 

‘¢ The reader’s observation will enable him 
easily to collect from Surrey’s poems other in- 
stances of elegant and nervous compression. I 
do not recollect a single passage where a thought 
is needlessly expanded for the sake of fillmg up 
a line. Surrey’s style bears a stronger resem- 
blance to Dryden’s than to that of any other of 
our poets. The same manliness, and ease, and 
vigour characterizes both. In neither do we find 
any affectation of prettiness; they seem both to 
have been more intent on their thoughts than 
their words; they gave their words, indeed, a full 
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and a due consideration, but, as always ought to 
be the case, in subserviency to their thoughts. 

‘‘ It now remains to shew, that I have not la- 
boured to give a higher importance to Surrey’s 
writings, than they in reality possess. But how 
shall we appreciate his writings too highly, who 
by a single effort of genius corrected’ a nation’s 
taste, and shewed them first the way to that per- 
fection in poetry, to which they have since at- 
tained? That the great change which in the six- 
teenth century took place in our national poetry, 
was owing chiefly to the influence of Surrey’s 
writings, seems to me incontestable from the ge- 
neral popularity which they obtained immediately 
upon their appearance: and the studied imitation 
of them to be traced in all our poets in succes- 
sion, from Sackville down to Spenser. 

‘‘ Of the popularity of Surrey’s poems, we have 
a convincing proof in the rapidity with which edi- 
tions were multiplied. They were first prmted in 
June, 1557. In the course of that and the fol- 
lowing month they went through no less than 
four distinct impressions. They were afterwards 
reprinted in 1565, in 1567, and in 1569, twice 
afterwards in 1574, again in 1585, and again in 
1587. Besides this, selections from Surrey’s 
poems were printed almost daily, with other po- 
pular pieces in single sheets, and in small collec- 
tions called garlands; by means of which they 
were made familiar to readers of the lower orders : 
whilst some of them, as we learn from the books 
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of the Stationers’ Company, were moralized; a 
circumstance which of itself is sufficient to prove 
their popularity, and extensive circulation.* In 
addition to these facts we are to consider yet fur- 
ther, that Surrey’s verses continued to be multi- 
plied in manuscript by many who had not the 
means of purchasing printed copies; and that 
they uniformly made part of all the printed mis- 
cellanies of those days, up to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. It would be difficult to find 
an instance of any poet in any country whose 
works were in so short a time more widely circu- 
lated. And if so, we might ask, whether it would 
be possible that writings thus largely diffused, 
and thus universally admired, should not produce 
a general and a lasting effect on public taste.” 


The present edition has been printed from the 
collection of Surrey’s pieces by Tottel in 1557, 
which was the first that appeared, and some ex- 
planation is necessary why Dr. Nott’s text was 
not adopted. It appears that that writer has 
made many alterations without any apparent au- 
thority, and not a few of the variations seem to 
be as injudicious as they were arbitrary. In 
those cases, however, where a better reading is 


* «« Surrey’s pleasing little ode, ‘ When raging love with 
extreme pain,’ which seems to have been a very popular 
piece, was printed in 1568 by J. Alde, moralized into ‘ When 
raging lust,’ &c. ‘ Give place, ye ladies,’ &c. was often re- 
printed as a ballad.” 
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given by Nott from the Harington MS., or where 
an alteration was called for on account of the 
obscurity of a passage arising from a typographi- 
cal error, the emendation of that indefatigable 
biographer of the noble Surrey has been followed. 
The authority for the title of each piece is that 
of the first, and indeed every other edition, ex- 
cepting the one by Dr. Nott.* 


* The following examples of the manner in which the 
titles of some of the poems have been altered by Dr. Nott 
are sufficient to shew the erroneous conclusions into which 
he is likely to lead his readers : 

“« The Complaint of the Lover disdained,” is called by Dr. 
Nott, ‘* To account for Geraldine’s growing indifference and 
the increase of his own passion, Surrey supposes her to have 
drunk of the fountain of aversion, and himself of the fountain 
of love.” 

‘** The frailty and hurtfulness of beauty,” is entitled by 
Dr. Nott, ‘* Repulsed by the Fair Geraldine with scorn and 
cruelty, Surrey inveighs against beauty itself, as a dangerous 
gift, and one which reason ought not to covet.” 

The Sonnet, ‘‘ To the Lady that scorned her Lover,” is 
called by Nott, ‘‘ Confident of his power to recover his liberty, 
Surrey again exults at having broke his chains, and again 
warns the Fair Geraldine to beware of his resentment.” 

The Poem, ‘‘ On a Lady that refused to dance with him,”’ 
Dr. Nott has entitled, ‘‘ Surrey renounces all affection for the 
fair Geraldine.” 
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His life for aye, of Fame the trump shall sound : 
Though he be dead, yet lives he here alive, 
Thus can no death from Wyatt life deprive. 

ST. LEIGER. 


Sir Tuomas Wyart, the contemporary and 
friend of the Earl of Surrey, was descended from 
a family of some antiquity, which was settled for 
several generations at Southange in Yorkshire. 
His father Sir Henry Wyatt was a Privy Coun- 
cillor to Henry the Seventh, whose favour he 
gained in consequence of his adherence to the 
house of Tudor during the reign of Richard the 
Third, by which monarch he was imprisoned in 
the Tower,* and, unless his son was misinformed, 
he was racked in the usurper’s presence.t He 
purchased the castle and estate of Allington near 
Maidstone in Kent, which became his principal 
residence. As one of the King’s executors he 
was brought conspicuously to the notice of his 


* A traditional story is told, that whilst in the Tower a cat 
brought him a pigeon every day from a neighbouring dove- 
cot, which supply saved him from starvation. 

t See Sir Thomas Wyatt’s letter to his son. 
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successor, at whose coronation he was made a 
Knight of the Bath, and at the battle of Spurs 
his valour was rewarded by the honor of Knight 
Banneret: he was Treasurer of the King’s Cham- 
ber in 1525, and filled many other important 
offices. By his wife Anne, daughter of John 
Skinner, of Reigate in Surrey, Sir Henry left 
three children, Thomas the Poet, Henry who lived 
in a private manner in Kent, and Margaret the 
wife of Sir Anthony Lee. 

Thomas Wyatt, the eldest son, was born at Al- 
lington in 1503, and the next circumstance relating 
to him which is known is that in 1515 he was 
entered of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he took his B. A. degree in 1518, and in 1520, his 
Master’s degree. Probably soon after quitting 
Cambridge, Wyatt passed a short time at Paris in 
conformity with the custom of the age, but whe- 
ther, as Wood asserts, he visited Italy, is shewn 
by Dr. Nott to be very doubtful. About 1520 he 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Brooke, 
Lord Cobham; and it appears from Hall’s ac- 
count of a feat of arms which was performed at 
Greenwich at Christmas 1525, that he was one 
of the fourteen challengers on that occasion. 

For nearly ten years after that time no infor- 
mation has been found about him, and the next 
time he is mentioned is at the coronation of Anne 
Boleyn in July, 1533, when he officiated as 
Ewerer for his father. In that long interval he 
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may be presumed to have served in the army, * 
and to have employed his leisure hours in literary 
pursuits; but great part of his time was undoubt- 
edly passed at court, where his personal appear- 
ance, no less than his talents and accomplish- 
ments, attracted Henry’s attention, and gained 
his favour. If Lloyd be correct, he exercised the 
influence which he possessed over his sovereign’s 
mind in promoting the interests of his friends 
rather than his own, and this generous zeal on 
behalf of others secured him the esteem of all 
who knew him. But though the merits of Wyatt 
obtained for him a brilliant reputation, they 
nearly proved the source of a heavy misfortune. 
An attachment has been supposed to have existed 
between him and Anne Boleyn, though there is 
little other authority for the idea than a poem in 
which he speaks of his mistress by the name of 
Anna, and uses some expressions which have been 
tortured into an allusion to the Queen. Whether 
an opinion prevailed of this nature when her ca- 
pricious husband’s affections were withdrawn from 
her, or to speak more correctly, when his passion 
for her person was satiated, or whether Wyatt's 
attractive qualities rendered him an eligible indi- 
vidual upon whom to fix the charge of a criminal 


* Leland speaks of his martial fame, and in the Dedica- 
tion of the Penitential Psalms by Sir John Harington it is 
said that he was renowned “ for his valiant deeds in martial 
feats as well as for his singular learning.”’ See vol. ii. p. 202. 
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correspondence, cannot be determined, but it is 
certain that he was accused of being her para- 
mour. It would be tiresome and profitless to follow 
Dr. Nott in his speculations on the sentiments 
which he supposes Anne Boleyn and Wyatt to 
have entertained for each other. A similarity of 
taste may naturally have rendered his society 
agreeable to the Queen; and it is not extraordi- 
nary that in a crowd of foppish and unlettered 
courtiers, his presence was acceptable to her. 
That the verses which Dr. Nott cites as being 
addressed to her long before she became the ob- 
ject of Henry’s desire, do not justify that interpre- 
tation, may be safely asserted ; for there is not the 
slightest evidence to shew when they were written, 
or that he was ever enamoured of her. Nor must 
it be forgotten that at the very moment when 
he is supposed to deplore his fate in losing her, 
in consequence of the King’s intentions, he was 
himself a married man. The same reasons which 
refute the opinion that Surrey was seriously at- 
tached to Geraldine apply to Wyatt’s imaginary 
affection for Anne Boleyn; and if it be conceded 
that he really alluded to her in the poem adverted 
to, the conclusion seems inevitable that she was 
the subject of a fictitious, or, if the expression 
be allowed, a poetical passion. Her rank, which 
was superior to that of Wyatt, if not her virtue, 
makes it impossible to believe that he contem- 
plated an illicit connexion, and his own marriage 
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proves that he could not have sought her hand. 
If, as has been conjectured,* the two lines, 


** And now I follow the coals that be quent 
From Dover to Calais against my mind,” 


mean that he formed one of her retinue when, 
as Marchioness of Pembroke, she accompanied 
Henry to Calais, in 1532, it is singular that his 
name should not occur among the many persons 
who are noticed in the account of the expenses of 
that voyage. Two sonnets have been particularly 
cited to substantiate the opinion that he was 
attached to Anne Boleyn. Onet+ of these is that 
in which he says, that though May was generally 
propitious to love, misfortunes had often befallen 
him in that month, and after adding that this 
had been predicted at his nativity, he thus con- 
cludes : 

“In May my wealth, and eke my wits I say 

Have stond so oft in such perplexity.” 

As Anne Boleyn was tried and executed in 
May, and as it was attempted to implicate Wyatt 
in the misconduct of which she was accused, 
these lines have been presumed to refer to that 
circumstance. The other Sonnet is that in which 
he says, { 


‘« Who list her hunt, I put him out of doubt 
As well as I, may spend his time in vain! 


t See vol. ii.p.5, + See vol.ii. p. 18. 


* Nott, p. xxiii. 


. ne — See 
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And graven with diamonds in letters plain, 
There is written her fair neck round about: 

‘ Noli me tangere ; for Cxsar’s I am, 

And wild for to hold, though I seem tame.’ ” 


The first of these passages may be supposed 
with equal, if not greater probability, to refer to 
some other circumstance rather than to the accu- 
sation that he had been criminally connected with 
the Queen, for not merely were ‘“his wealth and 
wits” brought into ‘ perplexity, but his life itself 
was then endangered ;” and admitting that the 
other sonnet did allude to her, it by no means 
establishes the existence of tenderness or regret 
that she was another’s: on the contrary, it speaks 
of her connexion with the King in a tone of levity 
which cannot be reconciled with the feelings of 
a lover. 

Those who believe in an attachment, whether 
platonic or otherwise, between Wyatt and Anne 
Boleyn, trace an alteration in his poetry to the 
effect which her fate produced on his mind. It 
is easy to support a favorite theory, and the task 
is an ungracious one to destroy those tales which 
impart a romantic interest to eminent personages; 
but there is no proof whatever of the period when 
the alteration in his pieces took place, or to shew 
that it did not arise from those great sedatives to 
a poetical or amorous imagination—years and 
experience. 

The suspicion which Wyatt incurred, with 
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respect to Anne Boleyn, soon passed away; and 
it is said that on Easter Day, 16th April, 1536, 
he received the honor of Knighthood, though, 
as will afterwards appear, there is ground for 
assigning that distinction to the following year. 
Very soon afterwards, however, he fell under 
Henry’s displeasure, and was committed to the 
tower, but the precise nature of his offence has 
not been ascertained, and all which is known 
about it is that it arose from a personal quarrel 
with the Duke of Suffolk. His confinement 
was short; and soon after his liberation he was 
appointed to a command in the army, with 
which the Duke of Norfolk was about to subdue 
a rebellion in Lincolnshire. The rebels were, 
however, dispersed before he joined the duke; 
and in the ensuing year he was Sheriff of Kent, 
an office which he says was indicative of the 
King’s special confidence.* 

It has been considered that in 1537 Wyatt 
was appointed Henry’s ambassador to the Em- 
peror, but if the date of his Knighthood be correct, 
his instructions must have been issued before 
April, 1536, as he is therein called an ‘‘ Esquire.”’ 
The purport of his mission, which is fully ex- 
plained in that document, was to remove the 
animosity the Emperor had entertained against 
Henry, in consequence of his having divorced 


* See his Defence in the Appendix at the end of vol. il. 
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Katherine of Arragon, and to prevent his annoy- 
ing him with the claims of the Princess Mary.* 
Wyatt’s despatches whilst on this mission are not 
preserved, but from the letters which were ad- 
dressed to him by Cromwell, the Lord Privy 
Seal, it appears that his conduct gave great satis- 
faction to his sovereign.+ Those letters refer 
chiefly to official business connected with his 
embassy, but a few passages relating to Wyatt 
personally may be selected from them. On the 
8th July, 1537, Cromwell told him: 

‘¢ For all the haste I would not omit to adver- 
tise you, that some, your servants here, be called 
and named common stealers of the King’s hawks. 
I would ye should give them warning that they 
shall leave such pranks, and that ye will be no 
maintainer of such unlawful fellows of light dis- 
position ; and write unto them earnestly.” 

On the 10th of October he was informed by 
Cromwell : 

‘* And as for your diet and post money, I shall 
see you shall have them paid according to your 
warrant: and in the rest of your affairs I shall 
be such a friend unto you, if need require, as 
' * These Instructions and the other State Papers relating 
to Wyatt’s Embassies were printed by Dr. Nott. 

+ The first of these letters, all of which are printed by Nott, 
is dated 29th June, 1537. As it was addressed to ‘ Sir 
Thomas Wyat, Knight,” it may be inferred that he was 


knighted immediately before he left England instead of in 
April, 1536. : 
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your enemies, if you have any, shall win little at 
your hands in your absence. Your brother An- 
thony,* he hath been in the porter’s lodge for 
consenting to the stealing of certain of the King’s 
hawks: and your sister suing for his deliverance, 
hath been here with me at Mortlake ; they be 
both merry: and the King’s Highness is now 
again good Lord unto him.” 

Either from habitual negligence, or from being 
suddenly sent on his embassy, Wyatt left his pri- 
vate affairs in considerable disorder ; and Crom- 
well thus alluded to the circumstance : 

‘For your part I would have you in no wise 
to desire any such matter; + it would be taken in 
evil part, and yet you shall never therein obtain 
your purpose. Mistrust not but you shall have 
as much favour as I may extend unto you. And 
indeed you had need of friendship; for I have 
not seen a wise man leave his things so rawly, as 
yours be left.” 

A passage in Cromwell’s letter of the 8th April, 
1538, announcing an increase to his allowance, 
tends to shew that his friends were not very 
zealous in promoting his interests : 

‘‘ Your agents here, if you have any, be very 
slack to call upon any man for you. Your bro- 


* Apparently Sir Anthony Lee, his brother-in-law, the 
husband of his sister Margaret. 


+ Charging the King interest on his allowance. 
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ther Hawte* was not thrice here since you went ; 
and the rest I hear nothing of, unless it be when 
nothing is to be done. I never saw man that had 
so many friends here, leave so few perfect friends 
behind him. Quicken them with your letters; 
and in the mean season as I have been, so shall 
I be both your friend and your solicitor.” 

Dr. Nott says, Wyatt went to England early 
in the spring of 1538, at the request of the Em- 
peror, to communicate his sentiments more fully 
to Henry, than he could do by writing, and that 
he returned to Spain before the end of March. 
This may be true; but as the indorsements of Lord. 
Cromwell’s letters prove that he was at Barcelona 
in January and March, and as no allusion to the 
circumstance occurs in the correspondence, it is 
very doubtful. 

Sir Thomas continued accredited to the Em- 
peror for some months; and in May, 1538, Bon- 
ner, afterwards Bishop of London, and Dr Haynes 
were joined with him in his mission; but their 


~ arrival tended rather to embarrass than promote 


the King’s affairs. The Emperor and the King 
of France had an interview with the Pope at 
Nice early in June, 1538, to which place Sir 
Thomas also proceeded. At the desire of the 


* Sir Thomas Wyatt’s son married Jane, daughter and 
coheiress of Sir William Hawte, who was the individual al- 
luded to, it being then common to apply the word ‘‘ brother’’ 
or ‘‘sister,’’ to persons whose children had married. 
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Emperor he set off post for England to obtain 
Henry’s instructions, upon some important point, 
but being delayed on his arrival, he could not 
return to Nice within the fifteen days prescribed 
by the Emperor, whom he followed to Marseilles, 
and thence to Barcelona, where he was rejoined 
by his colleagues Bonner and Haynes. As he is 
styled for the first time ‘‘ Gentleman of the King’s 
Chamber,” in May, 1538, it may be inferred that 
he was not appointed to the office until about that 
time. There is so much of personal matter in 
a letter from him to Lord Cromwell, written at 
Toledo in J anuary, 1539, that it will be inserted 
at length: 


‘* PLease it your Lordship for this time to accept 
short letters, remitting the same to the letters of 
the King more largely written. I thank your 
Lordship for the giving order for my money which 
I lent Mr. Bryan.* If the King’s honour, more 
than his credit, had not been before mine eyes, he 
should have piped in an ivy leaf for aught of me. 
I report me to Mr. Thirlby, Loveday, and She- 
rington. I humbly thank you also for your ad- 


* Lord Cromwell, in a letter dated 28 Nov. 1538, in- 
formed him that, ‘“‘ Concerning the two hundred pounds, 
which ye lent to Sir Francis Brian, whosoever owed them I 
have disbursed them, and paid to Mr. Bonvixi. Other men 
make, in manner of their debts mine own ; for very oft where 4) 
they have borrowed I am fained to pay.” 
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vices of news. By our Lord it is a notable grace 
that the King hath ever had, the discovery of 
conspiration against him. I cannot tell, but that 
God claimeth to be principal, whether he cause 
more to allow his fortune, or his minister’s. I 
would I could persuade these preachers as well 
to preach his grave proceeding against the Sacra- 
mentaries and Anabaptists (as your Lordship 
writeth) as they do the burning of the Bishop’s 
bones. But of that, nor of other news, on my 
faith, I have no letters from no man but from 
you. 

<‘ 7 cannot tell whether it be that men are more 
scrupulous in writing than negligent to do their 
friends pleasure. Here are already news of the 
condemnation of the Marquis of Montagu, of his 
brother, of Sir Edward Nevill, and of three ser- 
vants; but of the particularities | hear nothing. 
I have had it told me by some.here of repu- 
tation, that peradventure I was had im suspect 
both with the King and you, as they said it was 
told them ; but like as I take it light, so I ascribe 
it to such invention as some of my good friends 
would be glad to have it. 

‘© T shall not let for all that to solicit at your 
Lordship’s hands my coming home, and there let 
me, reddere rationem. But out of game, I be- 
seech your Lordship humbly to help me.* I need 
no long persuasions. You know what case I am 
in. I have written this unto you. I am at the 
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wall; I am not able to endure to march, and the 
rest shall all be the King’s dishonour and my 
shame; besides the going to nought of all my 
particular things. Have some consideration be- 
tween them that feign excuses for such with—— 
and him that endeth frankly his service to his 
Majesty. I can no more but remit me wholly to 
your Lordship ; and if it be not sufficient that ye 
know of the strait I am in, inform yourself of 
Mr. Vane and Mr. Poynings. And thus after 
my most humble recommendations, our Lord send 
you good life and long. 

‘At Toledo the 2d of January, [1538-9.] Don 
Diego told me [he] had obtained license for two 
genets for you, and that he would deliver them 
to me to send them. I trust to bring them my- 
self to see them better ordered.” 

Towards the end of 1538, Wyatt became ear- 
nest in his solicitations to be recalled, being 
impelled by the state of his finances, as his al- 
lowance fell very short of his expenses, and still 
more, by his apprehension that Bonner, with 
whom he had not lived on cordial terms, and who 
had preceded him to England, might poison 
Henry’s mind against him. On the 19th of Jan- 
uary, 1539, Cromwell informed him that the 
King insisted upon his remaining until April, 
and desired him to state what money he re- 
quired, as he would assist him; but he accom- 
panied this promise with a reproach which shews 
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that in pecuniary affairs Wyatt was generous to 
a fault: 

‘‘T advise you to take patiently your abode 
there until April, and to send me word what 
money ye shall need to have sent unto you, for J 
shall help you. Assuring you that I could not 
see you that went, and hath abided there honestly 
furnished, to return home, and at the latter end 
return needy and disfurnished. Ido better tender 
the King’s honour, and do esteem you better than 
so to suffer you to lack. Advising you, never- 
theless, that I think your gentle frank heart doth 
much impoverish you. When you have money, 
you are content to depart with it and lend it, as 
you did lately two hundred ducats to Mr. Hobby, 
the which I think had no need of them; for he 
had large furnishment of money at his departure 
hence, and likewise at his return. We accustom 
not to send men disprovided so far. Take heed, 
therefore, how you depart of such portion as ye 
need. And foresee rather to be provided your- 
self, than for the promotion of other to leave 
yourself naked. Politic charity proceedeth not 
that way. If you shall advertise me what sums 
ye shall need, I shall take a way that ye shall be 
furnished.” 

At the dissolution of the monasteries, he re- 
quested a grant of the Friary of Alresford, which 
Cromwell obtained for him, and in conveying that 
intelligence, in February, 1539, he added, “ I 
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will be glad in all other things to employ myself 
to further your reasonable desires.” Agreeably 
to Lord Cromwell’s promise, Wyatt was super- 
seded in April, but he did not arrive in England 
until the end of June, or beginning of July. It 
would seem from one of Cromwell’s letters on the 
subject of his return, that he met with a gratify- 
ing reception from the King; and as soon as he 
was permitted, he hastened to his own home, but 
he was not long allowed to enjoy the pleasures 
of domestic life. 

Towards the end of the same year, the Em- 
peror proceeded through France into the Low 
Countries, and as Henry was anxious to watch 
his conduct, Wyatt was selected for the pur- 
pose. He was accordingly reappointed Am- 
bassador to the Emperor, and arrived at Paris 
in the middle of November. After a short 
sojourn he proceeded to Blois, where he found 
the French monarch, of whom he immediately 
obtained an interview, the particulars of which 
are described in a long despatch, dated on the 
2nd of December, 1539.* Sir Thomas quitted 
Blois the next day, and joined the Emperor at 
Chateaureault on the 10th. The letters which 
he wrote to the King, describing what occurred 
at the various audiences with that monarch, con- 
tain nothing which throws any other light on 
Wyatt’s character, than that they establish his 
* Printed by Dr. Nott, p- 850—356. 
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claims to sagacity and ability: they are written 
with great clearness, and are more interesting than 
most letters of a political nature. From Cha- 
teaureault he attended the Emperor to Paris, 
and thence to Brussels, from which place he 
wrote Cromwell on the 22nd January, 1540. 
From that letter it seems that he was tired of his 
situation, and had been urgent for his recall: 
he complained in strong terms of the heavy ex- 
penses which he incurred, but added, that he 
derived consolation from learning that his ser- 
vices were acceptable to the King. He says: 

‘‘] am sorry that I have troubled your Lordship 
with touching my request for my revocation, see- — 
ing so small appearance of the attaining the 
same. I meant not even now in all my last, but 
that the way might by your Lordship have been 
framed against the expiration of my four months, 
to be ended at the 9th or 10th of March, for the 
which I have received. And here I think it not 
unmeet to advertise your Lordship what comfort 
I find at my coming for the disease I have long 
had. First, my house rent standeth me after the 
rate little lack of one hundred pounds by the year, 
without stabling; besides, the least fire I make 
to warm my shirt by stands me a groat. In my 
diet money I lose in the value eight shillings and 
eight pence every day, for that the angel is here 
but worth six shillings and fourpence; a barrel 
of beer that in England were worth twenty pence, 
it costs me here with the excise four shillings; a 
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bushel of oats is worth two shillings; and other 
things be not unlike the rate. I beseech your 
Lordship take not this that I am so eager upon 
the King that I would augment my diet, for it is 
so honourable it were not honest to desire it, but 
for because I would another should have it. 
That your Lordship writeth the King’s Highness 
to take in so good part my doings, I pray God, 
it may proceed of my merits as well as that doth 
upon his goodness; for if in the while that I 
would abide in this place my deeds might deserve 
any thing, would God my revocation and his 
Grace’s continuance of favour might be my re- 
ward,” 

In his letter to Cromwell, of the 9th February, 
he gave the following account of his pecuniary 
affairs; and concluded by again pressing, as the 
greatest possible favour, that he might be re- 
called : 

‘“‘ 1 must beseech your Lordship to move unto 
the King’s Highness for me this one suit. Among 
my many other great debts, I owe his Grace five 
hundred marks for my livery,* which I could not 
get out till my last being in England ; and I must 
pay it by forty pounds yearly. I owe him be- 
side two hundred and fifty marks of old debt, 
which in all maketh five hundred pounds. If his 
Grace will so much be my good Lord, as to let 
me take out all mine obligations and bonds, and 

* Permission to inherit his father’s lands. 
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take good surety in recognizance for the said five 
hundred pounds, after fifty pounds a year, truly 
to be paid, I would trust so a little and a little to 
creep out of debt, with selling of a little land more. 
If not, on my faith, I see no remedy. I owe my 
brother Lee as much, beside other infinite that 
make me weary to think on them. I have written 
| to Sir Thomas Poynings to know your Lordship’s 
answer in this: and also most humbly to thank 
1 you for your goodness toward me, touching that 
he moved you for me of the Lordship of Ditton, 
A] that is John Lee’s. But surely I am not able to 
buy it, unless the King’s great liberality shewed 
unto me in this case; and yet the thing is so ne- 
cessary for me, as that that lieth in the midst of 
my land, and within a mile of my house. I remit 
me wholly to your good Lordship, in whom is 
mine only trust, next to the King’s Majesty. 
But above any of all these things I recommend 
unto your Lordship the good remembrance when 
il time shall be of my revocation; and I am always 
ie | your bond bedesman, as our Lord knoweth, who 
send you good life and long. At Brussels, this 
. Shrove Tuesday. [1540.]” 
| The Emperor’s court having removed to Ghent, 
Wyatt followed, and was there in March and 
April, 1540; but the letters which he addressed 
| to Henry, or Lord Cromwell, contain no other 
| | allusion to his private concerns than repeated 
] requests to be allowed to return. This was 
| granted him towards the end of April; but the 
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arrival of the Duke of Cleves at Ghent delayed 
his departure until about the middle of May, 
when he arrived in England, and was received 
by Henry with flattering marks of approbation. 
Within a few weeks Wyatt’s constant friend, 
Cromwell, incurred the King’s displeasure, and 
when his fate seemed no longer doubtful, Sir 
Thomas anticipated that Bonner, who was then 
Bishop of London, and his other enemies would 
avail themselves of the fall of the favourite, to 
renew their attempts against him. Nor was he 
deceived; for in consequence of the bishop’s 
representations, he was arrested and sent to the 
Tower, either late in 1540, or early in 1541, 
on the charges of holding a treasonable corres- 
pondence with Cardinal Pole, and of having 
treated the King with disrespect whilst Ambas- 
sador to the Emperor in 1538 and 1539. Upon 
the somewhat questionable authority of the beau- 
tiful lines which he addressed to Sir Francis 
Bryan from the Tower,* he is supposed to have 
been treated with extreme rigour whilst in con- 
finement; for the account which he there gives 
of his sufferings has been taken in the most 
literal sense, without an allowance being made 
for the exaggeration which is permitted to a 
poetical description. After being some time in 
the Tower, he was ordered by the Privy Council 
to state what had occurred during his residence 


* See vol. ii. page 176. 
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at the Emperor’s court, which could possibly 
give offence. To this command he replied by the 
letter which will be found in the Appendix at the 
end of the second volume; and on being shortly 
afterwards indicted and brought to trial, he deli- 
vered the defence which has contributed almost as 
much as his Poems to his celebrity. As it is too 
long to be introduced into this sketch of his life, 
it is given in the Appendix, and cannot fail to be 
read with interest. After artfully working upon 
the feelings of the jury, by urging the injury he 
sustained in not being allowed counsel, he pro- 
ceeded to refute Bonner’s charges, and then re- 
torted upon his accuser in a strain of satire that 
places his talents in the most favourable point of 
view. His defence produced his acquittal, and 
as early as July in the same year, the King 
granted him some lands at Lambeth, as if to 
mark his conviction of his innocence. Henry 
followed up this act of favour in the next year, by 
appointing him High Steward of the Manor of 
Maidstone, and giving him estates in Dorsetshire 
and Somersetshire, in exchange for other of less 
value in Kent. 

It was evidently to the narrow escape which 
W yatt experienced on this occasion that his friend, 
the Earl of Surrey, alludes in one of his poems 
on Sir Thomas’s death, in which he ascribes the 
malignity his enemies exhibited, to their being 
envious of his merits : 
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“* Some, that in presence of thy livelihed 
Lurked, whose breasts envy with hate had swoln.”’ 


«¢ Some, that watched with the murderer’s knife, 
With eager thirst to drink thy guiltless blood, 
Whose practice brake by happy end of life, 
With envious tears to hear thy fame so good.” 


‘‘ But I,” the Earl adds, 


ate ee a knew what harbour’d in that head ; 
What virtues rare were temper’d in that breast.” * 


Wyatt retired to his seat at Allington soon 
after this affair, and there can be little doubt 
that it was at this time he wrote the satires, ad- 
dressed to his friend, John Pointz, in which he 
draws so pleasing a picture of the advantages of 
retirement over the dangers of a public life. 
Many lines of those pieces may be received as a 
faithful description of his own feelings; and he 
points out the security and happiness of his home, 
with similar sensations to those of the mariner, 
who finds himself safely anchored in his destined 
port, after a tempestuous and dangerous voyage. 
In this production he confesses that his love of 
fame had seduced him from a more philosophic 
estimate of life, 


‘« T crant, sometime of Glory that the fire 
Doth touch my heart.” 


He then mentions the various base qualifications 


* Surrey’s Poems, page 60. 
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necessary fot a courtier; and admits his deficiency 
therein : 


“« My Poins, I cannot frame my tune to feign; 
To cloak the truth, for praise without desert 
Of them that list all vice for to retain: 

I cannot honour them that set their part 

With Venus, and Bacchus, all their life long ; 
Nor hold my peace of them, although I smart: 
I cannot crouch nor kneel to such a wrong ; 
To worship them like God on earth alone, 
That are as wolves these sely lambs among. 

I cannot with my words complain and moan, 

| And suffer nought ; nor smart without complaint : 
Nor turn the word that from my mouth is gone. 
I cannot speak and look like as a saint ; 

Use wiles for wit, and make deceit a pleasure ; 
Call craft counsel, for lucre still to paint. 

I cannot wrest the law to fill the coffer.” 


| | After proceeding in a similar strain for some time, 
| he thus concludes : 


‘* This is the cause that I could never yet 
| Hang on their sleeves that weigh, as thou mayst see, 
tae A chip of chance more than a pound of wit : 
| This maketh me at home to hunt and hawk ; 
And in foul weather at my book to sit ; 
i In frost and snow, then with my bow to stalk ; 
| No man doth mark whereso I ride or go: 
In lusty leas at liberty I walk ; 
}\ And of these news I feel nor weal nor woe :” 
| ‘“‘ Nor I am not, where truth is given in prey 
For money, poison, and treason ; of some 
A common practice, used night and day. 
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But I am here in Kent and Christendom, 

Among the Muses, where I read and rhyme ; 
Where if thou list, mine own John Poins, to come, 
Thou shalt be judge how I do spend my time.” 


In this peaceable and happy manner Wyatt 
passed the winter of 1541, and the spring and 
summer of 1542; and during this period he 
composed the seven penitential psalms, an em- 
ployment indicative of the serious nature of his 
thoughts, rather than, as Dr. Nott has imagined, 
of remorse or even regret for his previous career. 
Part of his leisure was also given to the care and 
education of his nephew, Henry Lee; and he 
bestowed much of his time in improving his man- 
sion and estate of Allington. Leland says, that 
about this period Sir Thomas commanded one of 
the ships of Henry’s navy, but the statement is 
not corroborated by any other writer. 

On the arrival of ambassadors from the Em- 
peror, in the autumn of 1542, the King com- 
manded Wyatt to meet them at Falmouth, and 
conduct them to London; but the execution of 
this mandate cost him his life. The weather was 
extremely unfavourable for travelling, and having 
over-heated himself by his journey, he was seized 
with a fever at Sherborne. Horsey, one of his 
intimate friends, who lived in the neighbourhood 
of that town, hastened to his aid, but his kind- 
ness proved unavailing. After lingering a few 
days under a malignant fever, his constitution 
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gave way, and he expired on the 10th or 11th 
of October, 1542, in his thirty-ninth year. Hor- 
Sey performed the last offices of friendship, by 
closing Wyatt’s eyes, and attending his remains 
to their final resting place, in the family vault of 
the Horsey family, in the great church of Sher- 
borne, but no inscription marks the spot where 
he was interred. 

Few men ever possessed a more unblemished 
reputation, or died more sincerely regretted and 
esteemed than Sir Thomas Wyatt. His talents 
and accomplishments, great as they undoubtedly 
were, yielded even to the higher qualities of 
frankness, integrity, and honour, in obtaining 
him the approbation and love of his contempo- 
raries; and to judge from the numerous elegies 
by which minds of kindred excellence sought to 
commemorate his worth, Wyatt possessed the 
advantage of being appreciated by those whose 
praise is fame. His poems sufficiently attest 
the variety and scope of his abilities; and, like 
those of his friend Surrey, they are free from 
the slightest impurity of thought or expression. 
He spoke several languages, and was so richly 
stored with classical literature, that the erudite 
Camden says he was ‘ splendide doctus.” His 
prose is forcible and clear, and occasionally ani- 
mated and eloquent. He excelled on the lute, 
and was eminent for his conversational powers; 
but all these merits were exceeded by the agree- 
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able qualities of his private character. In person 
Wyatt was eminently handsome. Tall, and of 
a commanding presence; elegantly formed; and 
gifted with a countenance of manly beauty. 

Dr. Nott has collected many of Wyatt’s witti- 
” which will be intro- 
duced in that learned person’s own words : 

“‘ One day as the King was conversing with 
Wyatt on the suppression of monasteries, he ex- 
pressed his apprehension on the subject, saying, 
he foresaw it would excite general alarm should 
the crown resume to itself such extensive posses- 
sions as those belonging to the church. ‘ True, 
Sire,’ replied Wyatt! ‘ but what if the rook’s nest 
were buttered?’ Henry understood the force and 
application of the proverb, and is said from that 
moment to have formed the design of making the 
nobility a party in the transaction, by giving: to 
them a portion of the church lands. 

‘¢ At a still earlier period of the business, Henry, 
who passionately desired the divorce, had ex- 
pressed some scruples about urging it from the 
opposition raised by the Pope. Wyatt, who wit- 
nessed the King’s perplexity, is said to have ex- 
claimed in his hearing; ‘ Heavens! that a man 
cannot repent him of his sins without the Pope’s 
leave.’ This speech; as was designed, sunk deep 
into the King’s mind ; and disposed him the more 
readily to adopt the measure proposed by Cran- 
mer of consulting the universities. 


cisms, or rather ‘‘ sayings, 
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‘Connected with the progress of the Reforma- 
tion was the downfall of Wolsey. That powerful 
favourite had gained so strong a hold in the affec- 
tions of the King his master, that his ruin was 
not effected but by slow degrees, and that too by 
a union of all the ancient nobility of the kingdom, 
with the Duke of Norfolk at their head. Wyatt 
was deemed of sufficient importance to be ranked 
as one of their party, and is said to have contri- 
buted in a great degree to their success. For, 
coming one day into the King’s presence, when 
he happened to be angry with the Cardinal, and 
spoke of him in terms of displeasure, Wyatt im- 
mediately laid hold of the occasion to tell a hu- 
morous story of some curs baiting a butcher’s dog, 
which we are told ‘ contained the whole method 
of Wolsey’s ruin.’ ”’ * 

<< When the King once urged him to dance at 
one of those splendid midnight masks with which 
he so often indulged the court, Wyatt with great 
modesty excused himself; and when Henry pressed 
him for his reason, he replied, ‘Sir! he who would 
be thought a wise man in the day-time, must not 
play the fool at night.’ ” 

On hearing a person jesting on matters of a 
serious nature, he is reported to have reproved 
him by saying, ‘‘ It does not become Christians 


* As this must have occurred before Wyatt was nineteen, 
its truth may perhaps be doubted, since it is no where shown 
that he was then about the court. 
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todo so. Ifthe Athenians would not permit a 
comedian to exhibit his farces on the scene where 
Euripides had acted his grave and solemn tra- 
gedies, much less ought we to suffer the levity of 
a joke to come as it were into the presence of 
things holy and religious.” 

“‘One day as Wyatt* was conversing with the 
King he said playfully to him; ¢ Sir, I have at 
last found out a benefice that must needs make 
me a rich man, for it would give me a hundred 
pounds a year more than I could want. I beseech 
your Majesty bestow it on me.’ ‘Ha!’ quoth the 
King, ‘we knew not that we had any such in our 
kingdom’ ‘ Yes, in good faith, Sir,’ replied Wyatt, 
‘there is one such! The Provostship of Eton! 
There a man hath his diet, his lodging, his horse 
meat, his servants’ wages, and riding charges, and 
a hundred pounds a year beside.’ 

“« It was one of his common sayings, ‘ Let my 
friend bring me into court; but let my merit and 
my service keep me there,’ In a jest he was 


* Leland has preserved a circumstance respecting Wyatt; 
which, as it is descriptive of his turn of mind, deserves here 
to be repeated. He states that Wyatt’s favourite ring, with 
which he always sealed his letters, was a beautiful antique 
gem, with Julius Czsar’s head on an agate, that Wyatt’s pre- 
dilection for it arose from his admiration of Czsar’s character ; 
and that he used it that the memory of so great a man, being 
constantly present to his mind, he might himself be stimu- 
lated to generous exertion, and do something worthy of 
eternal record.—See Leland’s Nenia. v. 172. 
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used to say three things should be observed : 
‘Never to play upon any man’s unhappiness or 
deformity, for that is nhuman; nor on superiors, 
for that is saucy and undutiful; nor on holy 
Py | matters, for that is irreligious.’ ” 

Ve Leland asserts that Wyatt cherished three friends 
| more particularly than the rest, namely, Poynings 
for the generosity of his disposition, Blaze for his 
wit, and Mason for his learning; but his writings 
and other circumstances show that the Earl of 
Surrey, Sir Francis Bryan, and John Poins, or 
Ay i Poyntz, were specially favoured with his regard. 
| Lloyd says “‘ there were four things for which men 
went to dine with Sir Thomas Wyatt, First, his 
generous entertainment; secondly, his free and 
knowing discourse of Spain and Germany, an in- 
sight into whose interests was his masterpiece, 
they having been studied by him for his own 
satisfaction as well as for the exigency of the 
times; thirdly, his quickness in observing, his 
civility in entertaining, his dexterity in employ- 
ing, and his readiness in encouraging every man’s 
peculiar parts and inclinations ; and lastly, the 
favour and notice with which he was honoured by 
the King!’ 

| By Elizabeth, the daughter of Lord Cobham, 
j who survived him, and married secondly Sir Ed- 
| | : | ward Warner, Sir Thomas Wyatt left an only son, 
bi | 

} 


Thomas, who must have been born about 1521, 
as he was found of full age in October, 1542. He 
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married, at the early age of fifteen, Jane, daughter 
and coheir of Sir William Hawte, of Bourne in 
Kent; and soon after that time he received the 
two following inimitable letters of advice and in- 
struction from his father, who was then in Spain, 
extracts from which deserve to be inscribed, in 
letters of gold, in a conspicuous part of every place 
of instruction for youth in the world. 


LETTER I. 


‘‘ Tn as much as now ye are come to some years 
of understanding, and that you should gather 
within yourself some frame of Honesty, I thought 
that I should not lose my labour wholly if now 
I did something advertise you to take the sure 
foundations and stablished opinions that leadeth 
to Honesty. 

“<< And here, I call not Honesty that, men com- 
monly call Honesty, as reputation for riches, for 
authority, or some like thing; but that Honesty, 
that I dare well say your grandfather, (whose soul 
God pardon) had rather left to me than all the 
lands he did leave me; that was, Wisdom, Gen- 
tleness, Soberness, desire to do Good, Friendli- 
ness to get the love of many, and Truth above all 
the rest. A great part to have all these things 
is to desire to have them. And although glory 
and honest name are not the very ends wherefore 
these things are to be followed, yet surely they 
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must needs follow them as light followeth fire, 
though it were kindled for warmth. 

‘“‘ Out of these things the chiefest and infallible 
ground is the dread and reverence of God, where- 
upon shall ensue the eschewing of the contraries 
of these said virtues; that is to say, ignorance, 
unkindness, rashness, desire of harm, unquiet en- 
mity, hatred, many and crafty falsehood, the very 
root of all shame and dishonesty. I say, the only 
dread and reverence of God, that seeth all things, 
is the defence of the creeping in of all these mis- 
chiefs into you. And for my part, although I do 
well say there is no man that would his son better 
than I, yet on my faith I had rather have you 
lifeless, than subject to these vices. 

“‘ Think and imagine always that you are in 
presence of some honest man that you know; as 
Sir John Russell, your Father-in-law, your Uncle 
Parson, or some other such, and ye shall, if at 
any time you find a pleasure in naughty touches, 
remember what shame it were afore these men to 
do naughtily. And sure this imagination shall 
cause you remember, that the pleasure of a naughty 
deed is soon past, and the rebuke, shame, and the 
note thereof shall remain ever. Then, if these 
things ye take for vain imaginations, yet remem- 
ber that it is certain, and no imagination, that ye 
are alway in the presence and sight of God: and 
though you see him not, so much is the reverence 
the more to be had for that He seeth, and is not 
seen. 
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“ Men punish with shame as greatest punishment 
on earth, yea! greater than death; but His pun- 
ishment is, first, the withdrawing of his favour, 
and grace, and in leaving his hand to rule the 
stern to let the ship run without guide to its own 
destruction ; and suftereth so the man that he for- 
saketh to run headlong as subject to all mishaps, 
and at last with shameful end to everlasting shame 
and death. Ye may see continual examples both 
of the one sort, and of the other; and the better, 
if ye mark them well that yourself are come of; 
and consider well your good grandfather, what 
things there were in him, and his end. And they 
that knew him noted him thus; first, and chiefly 
to have a great reverence of God and good opinion 
of godly things. Next that, there was no man 
more pitiful; no man more true of his word; no 
man faster to his friend; no man diligenter nor 
more circumspect, which thing, both the Kings 
his masters noted in him greatly. And if these 
things, and specially the grace of God that the 
fear of God alway kept with him, had not been, 
the chances of this troublesome world that he was 
in had long ago overwhelmed him. This preserved 
him in prison from the hands of the tyrant* that 
could find in his heart to see him racked; from 
two years and more prisonment in Scotland in 
irons and stocks; from the danger of sudden 
changes and commotions divers, till that well be- 


* Richard the Third. 
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loved of many, hated of none, in his fair age, and 
good reputation, godly and christianly he went to 
Him that loved him, for that he always had Him 
in reverence. * 

‘¢ And of myself, I may be a near example unto 
you of my folly and unthriftness, that hath, as I 
well deserved, brought me into a thousand dan- 
gers and hazards, enmities, hatreds, prisonments, 
despites, and indignations; but that God hath of 
his goodness chastised me, and not cast me clean 
out of his favour; which thing I can impute to 
nothing but to the goodness of my good father, 
that, I dare well say purchased with continual 
request of God his Grace towards me more than 
I regarded, or considered myself; and a little part 
to the small fear that I had of God in the most 
of my rage, and the little delight that I had in 
mischief. You therefore if ye be sure, and have 
God in your sleeve to call you to his grace at last, 
venture hardily by mine example upon naughty 
unthriftiness, in trust of his goodness; and be- 
sides the shame, I dare lay ten to one ye shall 
perish in the adventure ; for trust me, that my 
wish or desire of God for you shall not stand you 
in as much effect, as I think my father’s did for 
me: we are not all accepted of Him. 

“Begin therefore betimes. Make God and good- 
ness your foundations. Make your examples of 
wise and honest men: shoot at that mark: be na 
mocker: mocks follow them that delight therein. 
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He shall be sure of shame that feeleth no grief in 
other men’s shames. Have your friends in a re- 
verence; and think unkindness to be the greatest 
offence, and least punished amongst men; but so 
much the more to be dread, for God is justiser 
upon that alone. 

“* Love well, and agree with your wife; for where 
is noise and debate in the house there is unquiet 
dwelling; and much more, where it is in one bed. 
Frame well yourself to love and rule well and 
honestly your wife as your fellow, and she shall 
love and reverence you as her head. Such as you 
are unto her, such shall she be unto you. Obey 
and reverence your father-in-law, as you would 
me; and remember that long life followeth them 
that reverence their fathers and elders; and the 
blessing of God, for good agreement between the 
wife and husband, is fruit of many children. 

““ Read oft this my letter, and it shall be as 
though I had often written to you; and think 
that I have herein printed a fatherly affection to 
you. IfI may see that I have not lost my pain, 
mine shall be the contentation, and yours the 
profit; and, upon condition that you follow my 
advertisement, I send you God’s blessing and 
mine, and as well to come to honesty, as to in- 
crease of years.” 
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LETTER Il. 


‘<I poust not but long ere this time my letters 
are come to you. I remember I wrote to you in 
them, that if you read them often it shall be as 
though I had written often to you. For all that, 
I cannot so content me but still to call upon you 
with my letters. I would not for all that, that if 
any thing be, well warned in the other that you 
should leave to remember it because of this new. 
For it is not like with advertisements as it is with 
apparel. that with long wearing a man casteth 
away, when he hath new. Honest teachings 
never wear; unless they wear out of his remem- 
brance that should keep and follow them, to the 
shame and hurt of himself. Think not also that 
I have any new or change of advertisements to 
send you; but.still it is one that I would. I 
have nothing to cry and call upon you for but 
Honesty, Honesty. It may be diversely named, 
but alway it tendeth to one end ; and as I wrote 
to you last, I mean not that Honesty that the 
common sort calleth an honest:man. Trust me, 
that honest man is as common a name as the 
name of a good fellow; that is to say, a drunkard, 
a tavern haunter, a rioter, a gamer, a waster. So 
are among the common sort all men honest men 
that are not known for manifest naughty knaves. 
‘¢ Seek not I pray thee, my Son, that Honesty 
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which appeareth, and is not indeed. Be well 
assured it is no common thing, nor no common 
man’s judgment to judge well of Honesty; nor it 
is no common thing to come by; but so much it 
is the more goodly, for that it is so rare and 
strange. 2 

“* Follow not therefore the common reputation 
of Honesty. If you will seem honest, be honest; 
or else seem as you are. Seek not the name 
without the thing; nor let not the name be the 
only mark you shoot at: that will follow though 
you regard it not; yea! and the more you regard 
it, the less. I mean not by regard it not, esteem 
it not; for well I wot honest name is goodly. 
But he that hunteth only for that, is like him 
that had rather seem warm than be warm, and 
edgeth a single coat about with a fur. Honest 
name is to be kept, preserved, and defended, and 
not to employ all a man’s wit about the study of 
it; for that smelleth of a glorious and ambitious 
fool. Isay, as I wrote unto you in my last let- 
ters, get the thing, and the other must of neces- 
sity follow, as the shadow followeth the thing 
that it is of; and even so much is the very 
Honesty better than the name, as the thing is 
better than the shadow. 

‘¢ The coming to this point that I would so fain 
have you have, is to consider a man’s own self 
what he is, and wherefore he is; and herein let 
him think verily that so goodly a work as man is, 
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for whom all other things were wrought, was not 
wrought but for goodly things. After a man hath 
gotten a will and desire to them, is first to avoid 
evil, and learn that point alone: ‘ Never to do that, 
that within yourself you find a certain grudging 
against.’ No doubt in any thing you do, if you 
ask yourself, or examine the thing in yourself afore 
you do it, you shall find, if it be evil, a repining 
against it. My Son! for our Lord’s love keep 
well that repining; suffer it not to be darked and 
corrupted by naughty example, as though any 
thing were to you excusable because other men 
dothe same. That same repining, if it did punish 
as he doth judge, there were no such justicer ; 
and of truth, so doth it punish; but not so appa- 
rently. Here however it is no small grief, of a 
conscience that condemneth itself; but be well 
assured, after this life it is a continual gnawing. 
‘¢ When there is a custom gotten of avoiding to 
do evil, then cometh a gentle courage. Be con- 
tent to be idle, and to rest without doing any 
thing. Then too had ye need to gather an heap 
of good opinions and to get them perfectly, as it 
were on your fingers ends. Rest not greatly 
upon the approving of them ; take them as already 
approved, because they were of honest men’s 
leavings. Of them of God, there is no question; 
and it is no small help to them, the good opinion 
of moral philosophers, among whom I would 
Seneca [in] your study ; and Epictetus, because 
it is little, to be ever in bosom. 
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‘‘ These things shall lead you to know goodly 
[things]; which when a man knoweth and taketh 
pleasure in them, he is a beast that followeth not 
them: no, nor he cannot but follow them. But 
take this for conclusion and sum of all; that if 
God and his Grace be not the foundation, neither 
can ye avoid evil, nor judge well, nor do any 
goodly thing. Let Him be foundation of all. 
Will these things; desire them earnestly, and 
seek them at his hands, and knowledge them to 
come of Him, and questionless He will both give 
you the use and pleasure in using them, and also 
reward you for them that come of Him; so liberal 
and good is He. 

‘“‘ T would fain see that my letters might work to 
frame you honest. And think that without that, I 
esteem nothing of you: no! not that you are my 


son. For I reckon it no small dishonesty to my-’ 


self to have an. unhonest taught child: but the 
fault shall not be in me. I shall do the part of a 
father: and if you answer not to that I look for 
at your hands, I shall as well study with that that 
I shall leave, to make such [some] honest man, 
as you.” 


As be is often styled Sir Thomas Wyatt “ the 
younger,” it seems that he was knighted in his 
father’s lifetime; and, as the companion of Lord 
Surrey, he once shared in a mischievous frolick, 
which caused their imprisonment.* A memoir 


* See Memoir of Surrey, p. xxi. 
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of the younger Wyatt may be found in Dr. Nott’s 
edition of his father’s works ; and all which it is 
necessary to add about him is, that he served 
with distinction under the Earl of Surrey at Bou- 
logne, in 1545, who, in one of his letters to the 
King, thus bore testimony to his merits : 

‘‘T assure your majesty you have framed him 
to such towardness and knowledge in the war, 
that, none other dispraised, your majesty hath 
not many like him within your realm for hardi- 
ness, painfulness, and circumspection, and natural 
disposition to the war.” 

Having joined in the effort to place Lady Jane 
Grey on the throne, he was condemned, and 
executed for high treason, on the 11th April, 
1554. He left a numerous family, and his 
grandson, Sir Francis Wyatt, of Bexley in Kent, 
was living in the reign of James the First, and 
had two sons, Henry and Francis. 
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HENRICO. HOWARDO. THOME .SECUNDI . DUCIS 
NORFOLCIE& . FILIO. PRIMOGENITO. THOME . TERTII 
PATRI.COMITI.SURRIE.ET. GEORGIANI.ORDINIS 
EQUITI.AURATO. IMMATURE. ANNO. SALUTIS 
MDXLVI.ABREPTO. ET. FRANCISCE . UXORI 
EJUS.FILIZ.JOHANNIS.COMITIS. OXONIEZ.HENRICUS 
HOWARDUS. COMES . NORTHAMPTONIZ. FILIUS 
SECUNDO. GENITUS. HOC. SUPREMUM. PIETATIS 
IN. PARENTES . MONUMENTUM. POSUIT 
ANNO. DOMINI. MDCXIV.* 


Lord Surrey left two sons, Thomas, then about 
the age of eleven, who became the fourth Duke 
of Norfolk; and Henry, who was created by 
James the First, Lord Howard of Marnhill and 
Earl of Northampton: and three daughters; 
Jane who married Charles Neville Earl of West- 
moreland, Katharme who married Henry Lord 
Berkeley, and Margaret who married Henry Lord 
Scrope of Bolton. Surrey’s widow married se- 
condly, in the reign of Edward the Sixth, Thomas 
Steyning, of Woodford, in Suffolk, Esq. by whom 
she had a daughter, Mary, the wife of Charles 
Seckford, Esq. 

A curious inventory of Surrey’s apparel is par- 
ticularly deserving of notice from the manner in 
which it was distributed among his enemies the 
Seymours, and others, by the Crown, to which it 


* The inscription on the monument appears to have been 
drawn up by the secretary of the Earl of Northampton, then 
lately deceased, ‘‘ Johanne Griffitho nuper Comit: North- 
amptonie ab epistolis curante,”’ who seems to have been 
imperfectly acquainted with the pedigree of his patron ; for 
the Earl of Surrey was son to the third, and father to the 
fourth Duke of Norfolk. 
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fell by his attainder. These rapacious favourites 
considered nothing too trifling for their accept- 
ance, and their conduct affords a humiliating 
idea of a nobleman of the sixteenth century. 
Both the Protector and his brother partook also 
very largely of the Duke of Norfolk’s jewels and 
other property. 


ALL THESE TO THE DUKE OF SoMERSET.—One Parlia- 
ment robe of purple velvet, with a garter set upon the 
shoulder ; four black velvet caps, set with pearl and gold- 
smiths’ work; a hat of crimson satin and crimson yelvet, 
with a white feather ; a scarf of crimson gold, sarcenet ; two 
pairs of knit hose; two dozen arming points ; a knit petti- 
coat ; two rapiers, all gilt, graven antique ; two daggers, all 
gilt and graven, appendant to two girdles ; a gilt dagger, with 
a sheath of black velvet ; a pair of stirrups, all gilt ; ditto par- 
cel gilt; another pair of stirrups ; two pair of spurs, gilt; a 
horse harness of black velvet, set with studs, of copper, and 
gilt; a fod cloth of black velvet, fringed with Venice gold ; 
a horse harness of crimson velvet, fringed with Venice gold. 

To Mr. CoLLrey anp Mr. THorP.—A robe, with hood, 
and crimson velvet. 

To Mr. Brran.—A gown of cloth of gold, furred and 
faced with sables. 

ALL THESE TO SIR HENRY SEYMOUR.—A gown of black 
velvet, with a curious guard of black satin ; a gown of crim- 
son taffeta, faced with busard; a coat and cassock of black 
velvet, the one wrought with satin, and the other with satin 
and wreaths ; a cape of frizardo, guarded upon with velvet, 
and embroidered upon with russet satin ; with other doublets, 
hoses, caps, and shirts. 

Mr. FowLer.—A gown of black satin embroidered and 
lined with gold sarcenet ; a cassock of black silk embroidered 
and lined with gold sarcenet. 

Mrs. WINFRED FisHer.—A robe of black velvet set 
with buttons of gold enamelled black and white ; a pair of 
hose, black velvet, laid on with threads of Venice gold. 
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e SONGS AND SONKETS. le 
c/ DESCRIPfION OF THE RESTLESS STATE —€ 
OF A LofER, WITH sult TO HIS Lang eo: e le 
ye _RUE ON His Df gNe HAART. . 


Jonme/4 Tur sem hath twige brought fgrth his tender grepng ee 


“Bade / Tasiee clad the earth in lifely Reeaeale ef ey 
es/ “af On¢q hafe the winds the trees despoilec clefn, e 
nreeef And eree again begins their cruelness , e 

uf v/ Since I hafe hid Mander my brefst the lbath o 

Ze That poe shall recover healthfulness, oe 
uf The winters hurt recofers with the warm] : 

£L The parched greén, restored is with shade }. 


é 


What warmth,(alasf may serfe for to disarm «/ 
J/ The frogen hgart, that mine in flame hath made? 
hy ke What col again Is able to restore 

£K ¢, My fresh gregn, yeays, that wither thus and fade ? 

Alas {, 1 seé nothing hath hurt so sore, 
t/ But Jime, in time, reduceth a return: € 
In time my harm increaseth more and more, 
a uf And se¢ms to hafe my cure alwafs in scorn. tof - 
ic Strange kinds of death, in life that I ag tft 

pe At handj to melt}, fay off in flame to burn. e 

A And dike as time list to my cure apply, 
VOL. I. B 


ee ae 
A 


Joune / 


UA 


A 


d ge 
A A 


1 Cnr s/f £ 


) a 


| af caf 


‘4/ ee ae My safls do, fall, anc 
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So doth efch place my comfort clean refuse. @ 
All thing alife, that seeth the heayens with eye, Hef 
With clo$k of night, may coffer, and excuse 

It self from trafail of the dayf{s unrest, ef 
Safe I, alas}, against all others se, vf 


| pe! \s fore That then sty UD the tormenjs of my brefst) A 


And curse ech, stgy as causér of my fate. 

And when the sa hath eke the dark opprest, 

And brought the day, it doth nothing abate 

The trafails of mine endlesf smart and pafn. 4/ 
For then, as one that hath the light in hate, 

I wish for night, more coyertly to plafny, 

And me withdraw from eyfery haunted place, 

Lest by my chere my chance appegr tof plajnf: af 
And in my mind measure pace by pace, 

To sefk,the place where I myself had lost, 

That day that I was tangled in the lace, 

In segmyng slack) that knitteth efer mostf: “of 


7 
uf /, @, But nefer yet the trafail, of my thoughty 


Of better state could catch a cause to bofst. 
For if I found, some time that I haye sought, “ 
Those stayg by whom I trusted of the por, Pe 
‘\ adyance right nought), e« 
As aagriged fast my spits dg all resort. Aoles/e, Za 
To stand agazed, and sink in more and more { 
The deadly harn which she doth take in sport. 
Lo}, if I sefk, how I dq fing my sore |: aR 
And jf I flee, I carpy with me still 


‘Lo -stand_at—prree—amd—se nin ore—and—more>— MSS 
sited by Di,Nott-—~ 
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de 2 The venom® shaft, which, doth his force restore @ 
By hastg of flight), and I may plain my fill é 
V/A ¢ ¥nuto myself unless, this careful song € ZA j 
a 2, Prinjin your hpart, some parcel, of my tene.{ 8 a | 
For I, alasf, in silence all tog fong, i 
7/ “ Of mjne old hurt yet fog] the wound but grep “ A @ | 
Z/7~ Rue on my Nite: or elsé your cra tis . A. ee 
e Shall well an aR and by my death be Sef Ge {) 
] 
DESCRIPTION OF SPRING, l/ 
; all Sl des nee Ein = eases. ere e wf : 
cche/ W HER BIN see THING RENEWS: aE AES a LOJER. 2 af A / | 
THE soote$ season, that bud and blogmfqrth brings, 2 Hg rye 
2 With gregn hath clad the hilly and eke the valeg+ 


The nightingale with fefthers new she sings}: 


The turtle to her make’ hath told her taléys ce 
Pod Sfufmer is come, for every spray how, springs, oe, 


of a, The hart hath hfng his old hedd on the paleg - 
The buck in brake his winter coAt he flings y; 2 SI e 


o/ a The fishes fifte with ney repaired scale] * 2 4 
A fe i 


f 


} 
| 
tA) 

{I~ ii 


2 The adder all her slough away she slings |: a. a | 

A . esp A ,A | 
The swift swajlow pursueth the fifes smale {*; yf } 

The busy bee her hongy, now she mings\\ : 2 if 

rd > busy bee her h $y. ow she mings : x il 
& Winter is worn that was the flowers’ baley6. ‘ \ 
And thus I see among these pleasant thin Zn | | 
* y 

Each care decays, and yet my sorfow springs}. 2 

Be xm ods oie MD TY EDO Se | 


* Sareth~ > Mingles. ° Pestraetior. 


gala = 
ce a 
- 
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a DESCRIP{ON OF THE RESTLES§ STATE OF Els 
= A nen | 
A LOJER, 4 / 


Ce 


£ ,WueEN youth had led me half the race, 
of es That Cupidfs scourge at as ee 
I looked back to mete the place 


/ From whence my wefry course begff. onnt/ 


Ge then I saw how my desire Q 


Mes me/ By guiding 44 had led the way: 
Mine eyenf tog greedy of their hire, 
yenf tog greedy 


A 


-Had made me lose a better pr¢y. cf 
1 
{ For when in-sighs I spent the day, a ae 
| } Z And could not clofk my grief with game , z KN 
, > The boiling smoke did still bewray 9 
Cr ae] ra -The pfdgent heat of part oe 7 ‘ 


And when salt tears do baja my brefst, 7/ =< ! 

2@ ’ 

Y So Where Love his euidet trains hath sown ¢ a 
wf Her befyty hath the fruifs opprest, e 


fr) 
e/ eK Ere that the buds were sprying and ee x asf 3 


of « And when m{ne eyen djd stfll pursue y 
: , f: J / W J The flying chage eftheirequcsh. * Pils \s 
| @, Their grefdy lopks djd oft reney / ee / 
The hidden wound within my bredst. 


| 


gq When every log, these chegks might taille 
From deadly pale to glowing red  £ 


By outward signs appegred pee 


A 
Z 
mA 


vA 
Jf 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FICKLE AFFECTIONS, 
LS ee eat OF LOVE: 


oe] Suc K wayward wags hath Jove, that most part 
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But all tof late Love learneth me 
To paint all kind of colours new f y 
g To blind their eyes that elsf should see 


Ces My speckled chegks with Cupidjs hyg. 


a A. And noy the cofert bregst I clai 
That worship}@ Cupi secrefly | H 
And nofrished his sacred flame, 


From whence no blafing spars dg fly, Z aR ig 


Af D{ceit is his delight, and to begfile and mock 


Ay wit 


- 


y, 


og Our wills do stand, whereby our hfarts but seldom «x 


, oa 


Z his simple hgarts, whj¢h he doth strike with fro- “ 


e. And doth allay with leaden col 


ward, diversf strokg. 
bps J He causeth the one to rage with golden burning 


q again the other& if 
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dat gledn sof burnjng fire, and easy sparks offlame, ox 
In balance of unegfal weight he pondereth byaim. 2 
From easy ford, where I might wade and pass ful} a 


wel], 

He me withdraws, and doth me drife into a def, Ze 
dark hel} } 5 

And me pTenOle where I am calif and oft¢fd d2fref 
place, 

And wills: me that my mortal foe I dg beseqqlf of é2/ 
grace ft 

He wn me to pursue a conquest wel) ne RvR 2) ae 

To folJow where my pains were lostf ere that my 
sui, began. dae 

So by thesq a I know how soo a hgart may & 
turt 


From war to peace, from truce to strife, and so 
again returng , 
I know how to content mays in others lust | y L 
Of litfle stuff unto ee to weafe a web of trusts «cf K 
And how to’hide my arms with soft dissembling 
chere, 
When in my face the painted thoughts would out- 
wardly Pak 
I know how that the blood forsakes the face for 
drefd } « 
And how by shame it stains again the chegks with @ 
flaming red. 
I know yYnder the gregy. the serpent how he lurks {. Z 
The hammer of the restlesf forge I wof cke how eq 


it w rks. 


fK 
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a i know, and can by rote the tale that I would tel} 4 - 
af But oft the words come fgrth awrf of him that Ze ff 
“ff loyeth welf. 
(4 I know in heat and cold. the lofer how he shakes {; 
In singing how he doth complaing, in slegpjng how 4/ 
he wakesf: 


AST. 


@ To languish without ach, sickless for to consume{: @ 
ccf A thousand things for to defisey resolfing all in 
a, open hab re ie ef 


And though he list to seg his ladys grace ful} sore | , cel 
the} Such pleasures as delight has eyefdgnot hishealth @ x 


restore. 
2 I know to seg the track of my desired foe, 
Oe eR And ee fing that I do seg. But chiefly this 4 
Know, 


/ a That lofers must transform, into the thing belofed, i 
And live, (alasf who could belfeve?) with sprite 


from life remofed. tf 
2 I knowin hgarty sighs, and laughters of the splepng 7 
g J] At once to change my state, my wll, and eke my 
coloug cle}. 


a} A | know how to decefve me with others help}: 
aE, y} And how the fion chastised isf by beating of the 
- whelp. 
4/ an In see a tre fire, I know how that I fregze |. He 
pe, 2c, Fa off I be in both I wastg, and so my life I 
Se A lege, 5 


I know how love doth rage upon a ylding mfndg: </ Za, 


4 


How smalf a net may takef and meash a heart of 
gentle kind: 


yer re TEL IS 
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A eo? : e- 
/ A Or els¢ with seldom swegt.to season heaps of gall ; oy 


bef 47 oe Ase glimpse of graceg ald'sorfows to ar e 
et fa 


The hidden trains I know, and secret snarg of lofef : Sq ef 
KR a ¢ How soon a log will pring a thought, that neyer Py, 


A 
tt may remofe. |. 
opadcf The slipper state I know, the speddgn turns s from & 
wealth J 7 
The doubtful hope, the certain woe, and sure des- 
ef & pix of health. 
es) COMPLAINT OF A LOPER,THAT DEFIED LO/E, tf 
t uf AND WAS BY LOPE AFTER THE MORE .TORMENTED. 

of a WHEN Sfypmer topk in-hand:the winter to assail, 


bf With force of might, and vjrtue greft, his stormy 
blasts to quailfy 


oa And when he clothed ary a earth about with 
aN orefn 
| ef And eyery tree new garmented, that pleasure was 
| 2 a to sefy: 
| uf a i aMine fart g gan new refife, and changed blood 


\ 

{ d 
his MMe teak aes 2. 
| * Me to withdraw my winter woef, that kept within 
the dore-t 


a 


aN 


Lsf 


cee 


Se 
a 
ey A 


Ce 


Fe 


7/ 


‘A 
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is every T0pta » 
And to thy health, if thou were sick in any case, 
Nothing more good, than in the spring the air to 
fegl.a space. 
There shalt thou hefy and seg all kinds of birds 
wrought, 
Well tune their voice 4h warble smalf, as nature 
hath them taught 
Thus pricked me my lust the sluggish house to 


leafe\: 
And for my health I thought it best such, counsg¢l 
to receffe. d 


So on a morrow frth, unwist of any wight, 
I went to profe how well it would my heavy bur- 
den light. 
And when I felt the air so pleasant round about, 
Lords to myself how glad I was that I had gotten 
me 
There might I seq how Ver! had every blossom 
hent,{ 
And eke the new betrothed birds, yftoupled how 
KR wv 
they went §. 
And in their songs methoughtj they thanked 
x ~ 
ature much, 


That by her ljcense all that yepy to lofey their hap. me 


was such, 


1 Panay 
Spring. 
* Taken hold of, i.e. brought out every blossom. 


fk Abroad quotlt my clesirefel assay to set thy fopta, af ¢ 


4&.. Where thou shalt find the sayour Sweets for spring af & of 


“f Vie 


LO 
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f “af Right as they could defise to chogse them feres/ @; 
& ; throughout : 
ba ef With much refofcing to their Lord, thus flew they 


all about. >: [cejve, af 


Which when I gan resolve, and in my head con- 


2 ay What pleasant life, what ne of Joy, these little 


A af birds recefve f , 
i And savin what estate I, wefry man, was frought, 
ar ‘| 8 : 
By want of that, they had at will, and I refect at ZZ i 


nought ; 
TAS Lord | how I gan in wrath unwisely me demeanf. Z 
E/ecf\ cursed 1 him defied JI thought totum ° 
f/eef cursec ofe, and him defied J/1 though UIT, @ 


ae the stream, 
| a But when I well beheld, he had me Mader awe, Uf 
i ey I asked mercf for my fault, that so transgrest his 
iy law : 
i | 4 t Thou blinded God, quoth 1) ‘forge me this ef 
Sf offenge, 
Vi Vuwittingly I went aboutf to malice thy pretenge Sf 
i -Wherewith he gaye a beck, and thus taetnoug ht pa 


he swore {y 
| f Thy sofrow ought suffice to purge thy fale ifit <& 
were more.’ 
| ef The v{rtue of which sound mine hfart did so refiye, fe 
Pa That I, methought, was made as hole as any 
man alife. 
i But here I may perceive mine errgr] all and some, 
For that I thought that so it was fz yet was it still 
yindone f ; 


| Companionsemates. 


V/ 


r} 
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And all that was no more but mine efpressed mjnc “ah af a 
i y ee nat fajn would have some good relfef, of Cops . e 
welf assigueck, oe: iN abe 
Iturned homeforthwith, and might perceifeitwell, cz 
That he aggrjefed was right sore with me for my “/ 


i rebel. 

AS ; ; 
@ My aos ave efer since increased more and 
a ih more, 


2 And I seas without his help, pndone for e¥er He Yf 
v/ A murfor let’me be Mato ye lovers all y =| more. l 
a2 Y Strife not with Lofep: for if ye do, it will ye thus oy, 
/ befall 


COMPLAINT OF A LOVER REBUKED. 


gy Lofz, that lifeth and reigneth in my thought, 
’ That built his seat within my captife breast 5 7a) 
C Clad in the SA with me he fought, ‘ 
Oft in my face he doth his banner rest. 
a She, that me taught to lofe, and suffer pafn] 3 4/ 13 


t, My douhtfu hope, and eke my hot desfre Fe 4 yy 
sl With shamefaged clopk to shadow and refpretn, £y » Jeatie J 
y i Her smilfng grace conferteth straight to fre. Y / Sat 
4! And coward Love then to the hfart apace : 
Taketh his flight {, whereas he lurks, and plaing en 


His purpose lost, and dare not shew his face. 
Y z/ For my fords guilt thus faultless bide I pafns. 
aH 


> N 
Oe 


f, 2. Yet from my Re not my foot remofe t..¢ ée/ 


Su Oe his death, that takes his énd by lofe. © / a 


oe 
Q 


—- 
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COMPLAINT OF THE LOYER DISDAINED. <a 
In Cfprus springs((whereas dame Venus dwelt) | 
A well so hot, that whoso tastes the same, 
Were he of stone, as thawed J¢e should melt, 4] 
And kindled oe bregst with fixed flame}. 
Whose mofst pofson dissolfed hath my hate. a 
This creeping fire my cold limps SO opprest, 

That in the hgart that harbowmd freedomg lateq, < 


Endless desppiz long thraldom, hath imprest. <, és 
Another! so cold in frozen jqe is found, os} % 
oe ; fe 
Whose chilling venom of repugnant kjn of & 
The ferfent heat doth quench of Cupid|s woundy ef~e 
K 
And with the spot of change infects the mindy : 2 ye 
A - 
Whereof my defy hath tasted,to my pain: BK 
My serfice thus is grown into disdain,A = 


DESCRIPTION AND PRAISE OF HIS LoyE 
GERALDINE. 


From Tusfane came my Ladffs worthy race {: ca 
Faix Florence was sometjme her$ ancient seat 
The Xestern jgle, whose pleasant shore dotl ‘ee 
Wild, Camber's cliffs, did gfve her liyely heay: «/ ¢, 
Fosterjd she was with mill, of Irish bredst : eo 2 
Her sire an Egrlg: her dame, of Princels blood. ff 
1 Sc Wellh— 
-hereby-my-serrtee-grews-inte-disdain.=—Metts ds 


3.4.-¢e-heir. 
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R ‘ From tender yefis, in Britamdothysh® rest, 
fa With Kinges childy where she tasteth costly food. 
O AFyinsdon did first present her to mine ¢fen: ~ gf 
oA Bright is her hfe, and Geraldine she hight. 
Hampton me taught to Wish her first for mine | : en 
And Windsor, alas},doth chase me from her sight. 
Her beauty of kind] her vjrtues from abofe f. cs cal 


Happy is he,that can SEA lofe [- e She 


te/ THE FRAILTY AND HURTFULNES$ OF 


BEAUTY.' ce/ 


eB) BRITTLE beaut, that Pature made so frai wf <4 
Wherfof the gift is small, and short Jf the season} , 
Flowgring to\day, tofmorroy, apt to fail| , ge 
‘ lon 
Fe Tickle treasure{ abhorred of reason \ y N Tes 
ae Dangerous to def with, vain, of none afail y Cr wf & 
Costly in kefping, past not worth two peason {\ <q 
ed Slipper in sliding | as is an eels tail J eles / 2 
é, 2, Hard to pljtain, once gottenf not geason tf - 


pk 7 Jewel of feopardfJ that peril doth assail§ . Y aK 
v/ False and Antrue, enticed oft to treason }, fh 
Enfmy to youths: that most, may I bewaik\. e rn 


La Ah{ bitter swegty infecting as the polkony : “| 
2 Thou farest as fruft, that with the frost is takeny, 
To§day reddy ripe, Se toss all to shaken. ¥ 


' Inthe Hanineten_-MS,this_peem—is attributed to Lord- 
Matin 


2 ‘Lwe pease 3 Rare or uncommon, 
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A COMPLAINT BY NIGHT OF THE LOFER 
Ug 
NOT BELOJED 


fh 
cof 
Ce XQ & a 


a 


Axas| so all ee pate So" their peace}. 
Heafen and earth disturbed im no thing { , 
C4 c 


ee The beasts, the ajr, the was their song dg ceasey: g 
SEPT The nightes eas the stars about, doth bringg : e eq 
a aS, Calm, is the fea}, the wafes wor reece lessz oe. 2 
se x KAKA 
So am not I, whom lofeg alas | doth wring 
ay 
: Bringing before my face the great fides det c/ 
Of my desires, whereat I wefp and sng, eRe Y f 
A q In Joy and woe, as in a doultful case. f, i 
bel Ue Formy Behe an 9 somet}me dq pleasure br ing{: ox 
‘ But by and | yf the cause of my disease 
ef Gjves me a pang, that inwardly doth sting, ¢€ 
ay When that I think what aes is ALAIN g y Se 
te 2,” To life and lack the thing should A pany Xe a 
Z HOW ESCH THING/ SAYE THE be IN a of 
ol Le SPRING/ REFIYETH TO PLEASURE 
6) Wuen Windsor walls sustggnfd my wearied RS @ 
ie) My han d my chin, to ease my restless hed f: 
The aay plot refested green with war "Y Py 
ont ozw/ The blossomtd bogeys, with lusty Ver! yysprefd y, 
Le. r= 


The flow4fjd meads, the wedded birds so late z, 


A 


' Spring. 
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Mine eyes discofer |: and to my m}nd_ resort 4/ ze & 
if The folfy woes, the hatelessg pti e 
The rakehellf ljfey that Mongs to ofds disporg. ¢ af R 

uf Wherewith {alas) the heafy charge of care 
a < HeapWin my brefst breaks forth; against my will, 


In smoky sighs, that overcast the ajr. oS) 
a, My vapoprld eyes sucl dre§ry teays distil, ee fe 
an The tender spring which quicken where they fall iE 
aA Fal: | half*beng to throw me Shores ML ¥ mx £ 


7 VOW TO LO¥E FAITHFULLY HOWSOE(ER a tcf 
4 HE BE REWARDED. 


fie} SET me whergas the sun, doth parch the grefn,, < @ 
ox Or where his beams do not dissolfe the \¢el ; “| ld 
mK In temperate heaty where he is felt and sefnt; of 
In presence prest{ of people, mad, or wise }. DS ps 
g2/ Set me in high, or yet in low degree |. e, 
In longest night, or in the shortest day, j- 2 
Z In clearest sky, or where clofds thickest bey; aw/ @ 
/ % Bx | jf 


In lusty youth, or when my hese are gray, (. 2ero4/ 2 
uf Set me in heayen, in earth, or els¢ in Han 
9) In hjll, or dale, or in the foamfng flood | 4f 


2 


ct/ Thrall, or at large, alife wherego I dwells: tt 

2. Sick, or in healthg; in evfi fameor good, oft 

a é fhe will I bef, and only with this thought i/ is 
ft 2, Content mysel, although my chance be nought, «< 


' Careless, 
* Query,press,+e-in-the-presenee-of aerowd-of peopte. 


Re nen ae nn eA ERIE Ca I AOR AE 


Cee 
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e 


ef 


COMPLAINT THAT HIS LADfy 
AFTER SHE KNEW, HIs Lof ry KEPT HER FACE ALway 
HIDDEN FROM HIM. 


I nefeR saw my Lady lay apart 

Her cornet} black, in cold, nor yet in heat, 

Sith first she knew my grief was grown so great 

Which other fangies drifeth from my hfart 

That to myself I do the thought reserfe, i“ 

The which fnwares did woung my wotu}, breqst j: h 

But on her face mine eyes mjght nefer rest, cc} 

Yet, sing¢ she knew I did her lofe and serfey dey fe 

Her golden tresses clad, alway with black, a, 

Her smiljng logks that hid thus efermore, cef 

And that restrains which, I desire so sore. 

So doth, this cornet govern me alack | ¢ Cn 
In sypmer, es winters breath, a frost} : 

1g 


Wherfby the hght of her faiy lopks 1 lost. on 


REQUEST TO HIS LOPE TO Joyy, Bounty Wf rn caf 
. WITH BEAUTY. 
Tue golden gift that Mature did thee g}ve, 

To fasten frjendg, and feqg them at thy wll, 4 
; j 
With form and favour, taught me to belfeve, * 

How thou art made to shew her greatest skill. 


' A head dress,with-a-hood-or-vert attachedto-it. 
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a/ Whose hidden vjrtues are not so unknoyn, @ 
er ere eo 
icf ¢, But lifely dopmg* might gather at the first 
Re 
< Where beauty, so her perfect seed hath sown, “ eK 


Of other graces follow nedds there must. Fa 

ka dc: Now certes, Gasret,? sing all this is true, ‘ 
cf That from abofe thy gifts are thus elects: i i 

Do not deface them thgn with fanfies new y Sf 2 


ee A | 
a, ¢€, Nor change of mindgy let not the ch camer F . 
ef But mercy him thy frend, that doth thee serfe ; wi 
& Who oon alway thine honour to preserfe. oT 


PRISONED IN WINDSOR, HE RECOUNTETH 
- HIS PLEASURE THERE PASSED. 


fh So crue prison how could betide, alas, mH ee 
mn As proud Windsor? where I in lust and Joy, 
< 


ld j 
4/ oe a ith a Kinges son, my Ke did bey 2.8 & fF 
In greater feast than Priam’s sooe of Troy4: 


' Judgments. 

> Dr. Nott olferves, ‘The first quarto nd all the other 
editions, except} the second and third quartos, read ‘ Now 
certes, Lady.’ fWhy the genuine reading given in the text 
should have ey r been suppressed it is difficult to say. The 
Fitz-Gerald fafnily almost always wrote théir name Garret. 
The Fair Gejaldine, when attending on the Princess Mary, 
was always dalled Garret: and she herself in her Will de- 
signates her sister, the Lady Margaret Fitz-Gerald, ‘The 
Lady Margaret Garret.’ ”’ 


I. | C 


VOL. 
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Where efch sweft place returns a taste full sofrf, ene / 
The large grefn, eae where we were wont to 

hove,\ 
f With eyes cast Ba into the Wlafden’ s tower]. 
And eas{ sighs, such, as folk, draw in lofef : < Cit of 
The stately abate , the ladies iitietth of hye: BB - 


ua, €,&Thed gnces nd , long g tales of great delight }: 


of oa on On fofmjng horse, with Sone ae hartgs 2 a é 


With cae S anc lofkg, that tlgers could but rfeg, Lal atu 
Where a of jis aid plead, the other's righty - 

The eS oislerd where, despojled for the mir 

With dazed eyes oft we by gleams of lofe, Ls 
Haye misf© the ball, and got sight of our dame, 

To bait her eyes, which kept the leads abofey: tof 
The gravelW ground, with sleéves tjed on the helm, YI. oF 
With chere, as though one should another whelm9; ‘e 


Where we have fought, and chased oft with darts,, ¢ 


ce} | yar With silfer drops the mead yet spreqd for rut en 


2 g 
Ae 
q <p 
ive call 
ia 
oe 
A, A 
On Vf 
iy 
PAN 
uz/ 
v7 @ 
prog at & 
ef ¢ n 
he 
Te 
Sacred [pias 
Le, od 
oat 4) 
fen & 
4 e 
aN ae 
re 
&n 


In actife games of nimblenes$ and strength, 

Where we did strain, trafned with swarms of youth, 

Our tender debs, that yet shot Alp in fengthy: y 

The secret, grofes, which oft we made resounc z, 
Of pleasant plafnt, and of our ladies’ prajse [y gf 
Recordjng off what grace e§ch one had foun ‘as 
What hope of spe¢d, what dread of long delaysy: ah 
The wild forest, the clothed mi with grefng : a, 
With r¢jns afailed, and swift y¢breathed horse, 
With cry of hounds, and merfy blasts betwen, Ms ox 


1 Hover. 


* Tennis-court. 
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Where we did chase the fearful hart of forces y 4 2 
txde/ The ¥etd vales\ eke, that harbopr’d ys egch night f, . 


oyclz vy / 
“of maf Wherfwith¢ alas) repiyeth in my brest / 
&.°2 


a x The sweft accord: such slegps as yet delight, , & 
a The pleasant dreams, the quiet bed of rest J: 
<,2, The secret pent imparted with such trust { ; 
A A : 
a The wanton talk, the divers change of play 4: 


rd The friendship sworn, efch, promise kept so fustf- Lf 
a wa we past fe ae night away. | * 
And,with this thought, the blogd forsakes the face) , 
ey 9f< The tear, berajne my chefs. of deadly hie: ¢. dw 
e, The a as spn, as sobbfng sighs¢ alas} A fa/ ce 
a Vp-supped have, thus I my plaint renew: ¢ ; 
% ‘O place of bliss{ ,rengyer of my woes J, Nf 
“f Gjve me accoflyt, where is my noble fere:|t 
4, Whom in thy walls thou dost eqch night enclosef , 4. 


ef e. To other4 Kefy, but ynto me most degr. on W/ e 

a 74 n Echog alas} that doth my sorfow rfe, g A Lus/ 
Returns thergto a hollow sound of plafnt, « é. 4 C 
Thus I alone, where all my freqdom, grew, iy / A 
In prison pjne, with bondage and restrain a g 

a. cee - aed ny, “A 


And with remembrance of the greater athef a g ¢ 


oR =f To banish the lesg, J find my chief reljef. 


' According to Dr. No this Hne in the Harrington MS. 
reads thus, » 
The void walls eke, th 


2 Bedew, as with rain’ 3 


rbour’d us each night. 


Sam panion, 4 Endeared. 
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tf, THE LO#ER COMFORTETH HIMSELF WITH 
g THE WORTHINESS OF HIS LOYE. te] 


f 


A 
af uf WueEn ragfg lofe with extreme pal 4f a 
Most cruelly distrains my hfart} < 
zg, «/ When that my tears, as flogds of rafn, 2 ye 
2 Path Bear, witnes¢ of my wofu smart [ ? ys f i 1 
i z, ef When sighs hafe wasted so my breath 
qf qf ee That I Ife at the Pony of death : 


Cae I call to mind the navy great ¢ 
A / A A 
aN That the Gregks brought to Troy town: ae 
4 g And how the bojsterous winds did bea h> : 
Y f% Their sh{ps, and rent, their safls adowet q { - g 
Till Agamemnon's daughterls"bloo @ 


A 
rd Appeasld the Go that them withstogd. Na ¢ 
A UPPER * a A 


tz/ aN j Full many a blopdy, degd, was done f, 
And many a lord, that came full fa 

There caught his bane(alas) top sopy |: q 

And many a good knight oyerryn 

a % Before the eas had Helen won, m2 


( ~ 
And how that in those ten yefys way » ey dor 
pe 


\ Then think I thus: ‘ith such repate c 
2 : en ink us: Pith sach repays J/ = m7 | rn 
ee. ¥e So long, time war of valiant mien, 
ep ey,§ ft , a 
Was all to win a lady, fa - 4f red 
Shall I not leary to suffer thenf, ‘A 


Zz 


cf ; 
a 

is 

y/ 
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And think my life well spent to be, 
Serfing a worthier wight than she ?’ 


Sriection I nefer will repent, 
But pa{ns contented still endure |. 
For like as when, rough winter spent, 
The pleasant spring straight draweth in Are; 
So after ragfng storms of care, 
Joyful at length may be my fare. 


COMPLAINT OF THE ABSENCE OF HER LOYER 


vj ~ 


BEING MPON THE SEA. 


O nappy dames, that may embrace 
The fruft, of your delight 4, 

Help to bewaily the woful, case, 

And eke the fy plight 

Of me, that wonted to refofce 

The fortune of my pleasant chofce : 


Good Jadies |, help to fill my mofrning vojce. a, We 


In ship, freight with remembrance 
Of Boe rts pleasures past, 

that hath in governance 
ife while it will last }- 

With scalding sighs, for la 
Furffering his ho 
Toward me, the poe of his ayail. 


e, that is*his sailj 


) af’ 
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ai 


Wy a! 


A 


y] &s 
Wn 
ern & 


Oy 


\ When other loyers in arms ACTOS, 2 


Alas if how oft in dreams I seq 2 
Those eyes, that were my food f, 

Which som¢time so deligpted me, 

That yet they do me good j. 

Wherdwith I wake with his returty, 7a 
Whose absent flame did make me burn. ¢ 


_ But when I find the lack, Lord | how I mouriy. ¢@ x 


Rejofce their chief delight c e. 

. A 
Drowned in tearsj to mourn my loss, ae 
I stand the bitter night, - 
In my window, where I may see, 
Before the winds how the clouds flee }. ro 

: A 

Lo |, what mariner loye hath made ¢f me. cf 


k 
Z 
K 


Cin in gregn, waves when the salt flood 


Doth rise, by rage of wind ¢ 2 
A thousand fangies in that mood 
Assajl my he der SEY a 
Alas }, now drencheth # my sweqt, fog, 2 
That with the spojl of my hdart did go, 
And left me J but/ alas) why did he so ? 


Cana when the seas wax, calm again g 
To chase from, me aes K A g A 
My douptful hope doth cause me plaing > 
So dread, cuts of{ my f° ; “f Pa 
Thus is my wealth mingled with wod{ , A 
And of e§ch thought a doulft doth growf, ¢ 

p eae. 
Now he comes f , will he come? alas b.n0, ito! 


1 Ts drowned. 
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COMPLAINT OF A DY{NG LOXER ye | tof 
uf REFUSED #PON HIS LAD} UNJUST MISTAKING OF HIs cos) xa 
WRITING, r/ 


of an In winter’s Just return, when Boreas gan his rgign, he en 
v/ And every tree Anoléthed fast, as nature taught 
ae them plain: 
rae In misty morning dark, as sheep are then in holdy 
«| I h\ed me fast, it sat me on, my tte to ¢nfold. 
af And as it is a thing, that lofers haye = 


‘A 
y ne Z 
V/ <, Vnder a palm I heard one cryas he had lost is wite. Ny Jar 


got Ce 


Whose voice did ring so shril] in ptttering ofhis plaint, is 

That I amazed was to hear, how lofe could him tef 
attaint. 

‘ Ah! wretched man/(quoth he } ‘ come/ death, 


de | fe and rid thfs wod f- 
oy. uf A justreward,a happyend, ifitmaychancetheeso. ce, 
ae Thy pleasures past hafe wrought thy wo§ without eB 
K 


redress {. 
cL If thou hadst nefer felt no joy, thy smart had begn, z 
is SK 
aan the less. 
— And rechl f his life, h both si dg 2 g 
eng nd r¢echless of his life, he gan bothsigh and grogn\, 6 A 


A rugfu) thing me thought it was, to hear him make 
such mogn,. @ 
‘ Thou cursed pen { said he)f wo4worth the bird 
thee bare ; 
The man, the knife, and all that made thee, wo¢ 
be to their share {. 


A - 


Ly ly a 


i 
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Woffworth the time, and place, where I so could 
Andite ; 

And wog be it yet once agafn, the pen that so can 
write. 

Unhappy hand J,it had begn happy time for me, 

If when to write thou learned first, ungointed hadst 
thou be.’ 

Thus cursed he himself, and every other wight, 

Save her alone whom loye him bound to serye both 
day aac night. 

Which when I heard, and saw, how he himself 
forjdid hE 

Against the ground with blopdy strokes, himself 
afen there to rid {¢ 

Had be4n my heart of flint, it must have melted 
tho’. 

For in my life I never saw a man so full of wo. 

With teays, for his redresg I rashly to him ran, 

And in my arms I caught him fast, and thus I spake 
him than 4. 

‘ What wotu} wight art thou, that m such heafy 
case 

Torments thyself with such despite, here in this 
desfrt place ?’ 

Wher with as allaghast, fulfilf'd w{th ireand dregd, 

He cast on me a staring loply with colour pale,and 
deqd |. 

‘Nay, what art thou€ quot he): that in this heafy 
plight 


' Destroy. 


uf 


ve 
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qo Q Dost gee here, most wofu} wretch, that life hath Be 
ghb/ in despiyg ?” 


c. ‘Lam quoth I)‘ but poo, and simple in degre} ; 
ec c/ A sheplgrdjs charge I haye in hand, ynworthy oe vf 
though I be 
@ x With that he gave a SIR as though the sky should oe 
falls 
“ And lofidfalas ) he shrjgked oft, and, ! Shepfgrd,’ of = 
gan he call, iP if 
e1/ ‘Come, hie thed fast at onf¢, and print it in thy 
hgart, 
So thou shalt know, and I shall tell theg, gyiltless od 
a im 
how I smart* 
His back against the treg sore fegbled all with faint, 
With weary sprite he stretcht him yp, and thus he V/ 2 
A 
told his plaint f. 
2 4] : Onff in my hgart Cquoth he): it chanced me to 
loye 
se Such one, in whom hath ature wrought, her cun- 72 f 
fing for to profe. aif 
ft And sure I cannot say, but many yefrs were spent, @ ~ 
& With such gdod will so recompensN, as both we 
were content. 
Whergto then I me bound, and she likewise also, 
fran The sae should Tuphis course awry, ere we this faith sre 


forggo. f. 
c] z/ Who Jofed then, but I? who had this worldgs bliss ? of 
Who might compare a life to mine, that neyer 7, 


thought on this ? ; 
y | But dwelling in thjs truth, amid my greatest foy, “| 


s 
Tap 
< 
ef of 7. 
Crd 


“p 


1/ 


Seat, 
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Isme befallen a greater lossthan Priam had of Troy. 
She is refersed cleAys and beareth me in hand, 
ful band }. 
And for my just excuse afaileth no defenge. vA 
if 
Yerd, hfe thee henge, 
And give him leave to die, that may nolgngerliye: £/4% 
forgive. 
And eke when I am gone, be bold to speak it plain: @ 
pain “N 
Wherfwith he turned him round, and gasping oft 
Into his armsa tree he raught, and safd 1, Welcome a/ 
my death \: 
Than should, without her lofe to lije, an empergr « 
to be.’ a e 
And little knoweth his lady, what a lofershe hath «ef 
lost. 5 
For pitf though my heart did ble¢d, to see so piteous 
~stght. 
sore}: 
A thousand troubles there I found I nefer knew ah 


That my deserjs hafe gitep.cause to break thjs faith- her, 4 y 
Now knowest thou all: I can no more; but, fhep- 
Whose recordj lof I clay to hafe, my death I aN Zz i 
Thou hast seen dje the truest man that efer love did uf co 
for breath, 
Welcome a thousand fold, now dearer fntome y, 
Thus,in this woful state he yjelded yp the ghosts: | i 
Whose death when I| beheld, no marv¢l was it, right ac 
My blood from heat to cold oft changed wonders 
before , fede 


A 
72s 
Ke / 


/ 


oy 
jae 


g 
a A 


oA 


-_ 


/* 


mannose gen pak aah Gratin paatin ites os 
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"Twefy dread and dolourso my sprites were brought 
in feay 

That long it was ere I could call to mind, what gb € 
did there. . 

But,as eqch, thing hath end, so had these pals of 
mine : 

The furies past, and I my wits restorld by length of 
time. 

Then, as I could devise, to se¢k, I thought it best, 

Where I might fing,some worthy place for such a 
corse to rest. 

And in my mind it camef-from thence not fa,away, 

Where Grefsid s lofe, king Priam’s Son, tre worthy 
Troilus lay. 

By him I made his tomb, in token he was tre]: 

And,as to him belonged well, I cofered it with blyg. 

Whose soul by fngelX power departed not so sogp 

But to the heafens, lo) it fled, for to receife his 


dogm, fe, 


COMPLAINT OF THE ABSENCE OF HER LOvERY ££ is 
BEING YPON THE SEA. é 
Goop ladies}, ye that hafe your pleasurg in exile, ac , 
Step in your foot, come/ take a place, and moyry ¥/ ¥ Y a7 
with me awhileg 

And such as by their lords do set but little price, 

Let them sit stillfit skills them not what chance 

come on #ke dice. 


6 


~~ 
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But ye whom Hoye hath bound, by ordgy of de- ‘af 
sire 
To lofe your Zords, whose good deserts none other 2 
? eA require |: ; K = 
Come ye yet on¢¢ again, and set your foo, by mine, 2 
Whose woful plight, and sorrows great, no tong§4 qe 
may well define. 

My lo¥eand lord, alas},in whom consist smywealth, € 
Hath fortune sent to pass the seas, in hazard of & 
his health. / 

Whom I was wont tfembrace with well contented 


t 


min 
Is now amid the fofming floods at pleasure of the 


wind. 
Where God wfll him preserfe, and sopn, him home or 
me send}. 
Without which hope my lifeggalas s} werg shortly 
at an end. 
Whose absence yet, although my hope doth tell 
me plain, : 
With short return he comes anon, yet ceaséth not cf 


my pafn, 
The tearhy Grea! s Lhage es do grfeve me sof: gf 4 
That when I wake, I Ife in doubt, where they be 
true,or no. 
Sometime the rofring seas( me sef¢ms)do grow so 


‘ + 
That my defy Lordgay me\ alas) me se¢ ff aN 
him die. 
An@ other time the samef doth tell me-he is Comre|: em 70E 
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e/ And playjng, where I shall him finds with his fain — 
little some +snne, 
So forth I go apace to sef that Yefsome sight. ok 
é And with a kiss methink$ I say{-' Welcomey my “arf 
L/ Lord, my knight {: 
<a Welcome, my swefhy,alas{,the stay of my welfare. 
Thy presence bringeth forth a truce Yftwixt me, af 
%/ and my care 
2, Then Hey pote he lopk, and salueth me again, ¢ e, 
maf @ And saith: \y depy, how is it now,that you haye “oy 
uf 6 all this pain? 
cf Wherfwith the heaty caresf:that heap are in my t/ 
bredst, 


2 Brea forth and me dischargen cledm of allmy < 
A A huge yinrest. os bs v/ 
But when I me awake, and find it but a dregn 2 as 
A A 


The anguish, of my former wog beginneth moré 
extreme j ¢ 
And me tormenteth so,that Ynneath? may I finc V/ q 
Some hidden place, wherein to slake the gnawing ~ 
of my mind. 


~h 


! tn_the-copy—printed-by-Pr-— 
MS. this line stands, 


tt—-fromthe-Harrimeton- 


=) 


“* And playing, where I shall hif find with 'T. his little son.” 


which induces that writer to observe : “‘ This proves the piece 
to have been written, not asan exercise of fancy, but for some 
existing person.” If this/conjecture be correct, the Com- 
plainant may have been /Antended for Lady Surrey, and ‘‘T. 
his little son,” for Thoytas her eldest son, afterwards Duke of 
Norfolk. ‘ 
2 Beech Timeutty4 


a ec ae ac gh 
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Thus every way you sef, with absence how I burn } A 
And for my wound no cure I find, but hope of 
good return }. 


tf af ey Safe whdqn I think, by pop how sweft, 18 felt the oe 


more, 
It doth abate somd of my paing, that I abode before. 
V/ K And then Anto i Sic say: “When we shal} we tof ae 
eee But litfle while shall seqm, this paing sthe Joy shal Lf 
Z be so sweet,’ 
a) Ye winds, I you éonfuref in chiefest of your rage, 
That ye my Jord me safely send, my sorpoys eS 
A assfagef i 
And that I may not long abide in this excesg c 
Do your good will,to cure a wight, that ligeth in f 
Pa distress. 


A PRAISE OF HIS LOYE(: ef 


~~ 
WHERGIN HE(REPROYETH THEM THAT COMPARE{THEIR 


{ LADIES WITH HIs. 
bad 


— 


(Give places ye lofers, here before ae 
en pet oe S es brags in vain]: DV on 
ic oa ad | y Lad{fs beaxty passeth more 

The best of yours, I dare well sayen, 
Than doth the sn,the candle lights 


SoA px | 
Or brightest day, the darkest night. 

‘And thereto hath a troth as just : a, ef 
As had Penelope the tage : 


Ge 


2 / And vfrtues hath she many me’ PL 
Than I with pen haye skill to aoe oe -/ <= 
A 
Pi I could rehearse, if that I wold, & 
The whole effect of Mature’s plaint, A Ay 
When she had lost the perffgt mo¥ld, 
The like to whom she could not paint : 
e, With wringjng handgy hoy she djdcry, ¢ vf 
t/ “And what she said, I know it, age - I of) 
Z I know she swore with ragjng m{nd¢ 7 oY / of 
Wd er kingdom only set apart, 
&q There was no loss, by law of kind ae 
That could have gone so nefir her h¢art J. Z 
: iz A 
And this was chiefly all her pafn{: ll A 
‘Sh Id not make the Ifke agafn.’ 2 
on e cou dno make the Ifke aeatt of ri A 
nf pith Mature thus gave her the prafse, 
a To be the chiefest work, she wrought f + 
Zw Cw In faith, methink J, some better wafs cof 
Ex On your behal{might well be sought, 
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For what she saith, ye may it trust, 
As it by writing sealed were  . 


Thfn to compare(as ye hafe done) ac/ 
To a the candle with the sun. SORE 
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TO HIS (MISTRESS.! 


Ir he that erst the fornj so lively ha 

Of Venus’ face, triumply’d in painter's art ; 

Thy Father then what glefy did ensue, 

By whose pencil a Goddess made thou art. 
Touched with flaafie that figure made some rue, 
And with her‘love surprised many a heart. 
There d yet that should cure their hot desire : 
canst inflame andjjuench the kindled fire. 


éce/ TO THE LADY THAT SCORNEDJHER LOYER. tf 


AxttuouGH I had a check, 

a/ tof To gtfe the mate is hard}. 
: u/ For I hafe found a neck, 

To kegpmy men in gard. 


Ns 
And you that hardy arg 
x “e/ To g}fe so great assay 
V/ Ynto a man of wak, Laer 


To drife his men awayf, 


1 _Panrtedsfer-the-first-tme by De-Nott,from-ats-4n the - 
passesston—ofM-Hall . 
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I rede you, take good hegd, » <n 
ex And mark, this foolish verse f : 
For I will so protide, ccf 
age That I will hafe your ferse SS 
/ And when your ferse is had, 
VC And all your war is done {: 
is ff Then shall yourself be glad a 
2 -T that begyn. a 
eee o eng that you begyn Je 
of vo: Jf by chance I Wily Ae 


Your person in the ffeld f: ef 
Tog late then come you in 
ff Ce Yourself to me to yfeld. 
V/ For I will se my power, 
As captain full of might { , 
And such I will defour, be 


7 opetaennceny ghey 


And for because you eave: e caf 
2 Me check in such degreg } , 
ss This vantage plo I hafef : Loe / et 
a Now check, and shard. to the. “E 
Defend it,if thou may: 
Fed k Stand stiff, in thine estate { . 


For sure I will assay, 
ctf If I can gife thed mate. 


1 Fhe-Queer-at Chess, 


y “dh 
Fh 


AG, 


AOA 
or v/ 


a 


eK 
td 


af 
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A WARNING TO THE LOYER] HOW HEIS 4 
ABUSED BY HIS LOYE. bef 


Top deagly had I bought my greg. and youthful, @, 4 
yep, 
If in mine age [ could not find, when craft for 
lofe appedis 
And seldom though I come in court among the 
restf + 
Yet can I Judge in colours dim/ as defp as can ine 
the best. 
Where gifef tor mengs the man that sufipreth secret 
smart, 
To bregik it forth finto som¢ frfend, it easeth well 
the ek 
So stands it now with mef forf my belofed frfend{ «/ O 
This case is thinef for whom I tefl s such torment 
of my min 
And for thy sake I bur, so in my secret bre{st, 
That till thou know my hole dis¢fse, my hfart veqg/ 
can hafe no restf, 
I see how thine abuse hath wrested so thy wits, Ta, 
That all it yields to thy desire, and fofloys thef a eo 
by fits 
Where thou met lofed so long with hdarty and all 
thy power, 
I se$ thee fed with f¢jgned yee thy frefdom to 
defour : 
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I know, (though she say nay, and would it well 
withstand) 
When in her grace thou held the§ most, she bare 
thee but in hand, 
I see her pleasant chere in chiefest of thy suit; Z 
az Whfn thou art gone, I se¢ him come, that gathers 
V/ Ce Ap the fruit. 
And eke in thy respecty I se¢ the base degree 
tof Of him to whom she gafe the hfarty that promised 
was to thef. [sure 
I se¢, (what wofld you moref) stofdnefer manso 2, Lef 
Z@ @. On woman’s word, but wisdom. would mistrust it 
to endure. bs 


THE FORSAKEN LOXER DESCRIBETH sme ttf 1 / 
7 FORSAKETH LOPE. oe | 
pO. Loprusome place { where | 
¢ Have sefny and he§rd my dedily 4 
‘S When in my he#rt her eye 
Hath made her thought appefr 
ght appepr, - 


Sip uf By glppp}ing with such grace, t- 
3 As fortune it ne would, 
That lasten any space, 


ze WU Betwegnuus lpnger should. 
A 


_As fortune did advance, 
To further my desire }? 
Even so hath fortuné® s chance 
Cn Tr Thrown all amid ff the mjre. des f Y 
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And that I hafe deserfedy uf i 
With true and faithful hgart, 
LL Is to his hands reseryed, ce 
tf ~~ (Ge neyer felt the smart. 
But happy is that man, 
That scaped hath the grie 7 
cof That lofe well tedch, him cang c. 
By wanting his relie 2 
x A 
scourge to quiet mind cy 
It is, who taketh hed}, 2 
A comrpon plage that binds Pees 


cll A trapesd without mote fn 
(this gift it hath also}, 


at “Whoso enfexs it most, coces 7 
A thousand troubles grow, 

To vex, his wegried ghost. 

And last it may not long} 

The truest thing of all { 

And sure the greatest wrong] 


That is within this thrall. 


“ 


sf But siné¢ thou desert placey 
£ ce Canst gife me no accofft on f/f 
Of my desired grace} 
a That I to hafe was wont), 
Farewelf } thou hast me tgught, of 
To think me not the frst, tof 
ah That lofe hath set aloft, 
And casten in the dust. 
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Lf THE LOYER DESCRIBE} HIS RESTLES 


Cae 2 
STATE.! o y, A 


As oft as I behold and se} 


«| af e. The soyertign, beqyty that me bound }: ay la 


A 


ter ce./ Whose behgty made my mortal wound }; 2 4 


The nig¥er my comfort is to me, 
Alas} the fresher is my wound. 


As flame doth quench by rage of fire, 

And running strepms consume by raing: = & 
So doth the sight, that I desire, i 
Appease my grief, and deadly pain, g é 


Like as the fly 
And thinks to play her in the fire; 
That found her w 
Where grief dif’groy by her desire. 


First when I saw those crfstal streams, ¢ Vy 2 


I little thought within their beams 
So sweft a venom to hafe found. L/ 


' The 3rd, 6th, and 8th\stapZas do not occur in Tottel’s 
collection, but were supplied\y Dr. Nott from a copy in the 


** Nuge Antique.” 
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But wilful, will did prick me forth, 

Blind Cupiq did me whiy and guidef: Ac. 
Force made me take my griefin worth {*7 
My fruitlesf hope my harm aie hide {. 


Wherein is hi cruel bit, 
Ise none can resist; 


r that strains each wit 


Whose sharp r 
And eke the s 
To run the race against his list. 

As cruel wayes full oft be found 
Against the rocks to roy and cry ]: 
So doth my hgdrt full Ars 
Against my brefst full bitterly. 


“NK 


And as the spiNer draws her line, 
With labour lost 
The fault is her’ 


Of ill sown se¢d, 


frame my suit ; 
the loss is mine: 
uch is the fruit. 


I fail, and see mine own decay}, 


As he that bears flame in hfs bre§st, 
x 7 


Forgets fer pain, to east away ph 


The thing that brefdeth his unrest.A 3 
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THE LOXER EXCUSETH HIMSELF OF 
_ SUSPECTED CHANGE. 


_ tno uGH I regarded not 

The promise made by me f, 

Or passed not to spot 

My faith and honest : </ 

Yet were my fancy strange, ce 
{And wilful, will to wite, 

. If I sought now to change 

Af / A falfon for a kite. 


\ 
_All men might well dispraise 


My wit and enterprise, 

If I esteemed a peseX 

Above a pearl in price: 
Lf Be pes the oplin sight caf &, / 
& ef The sek afrk, to excel 4 , a 


Which ‘fleth but in the night, ea Ns 


As all men know right well :f 
bs if I sought to sai “. 
Into the brittle port, 
ko Where angfgr hold doth fail & 


can To such as dq resort} J 


1 A pea 


~ — 


AERIS 


2 


uf Hage once a thought to tur 2 
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taf te f And leayfe the hafen sure, 
Where blows no blust4ring wind, a 
y/ Nor fickleness in fref 
g So faffforth as I find. 
fee! Gee te j 
¢c f -Nol think, me not so light, 
Po) Yh Nor of so chfrlish king, me 
Though it lay in my might 
My bondage to nae < 
ccf That I would lefye the hing Bee 
To hunt the gander’s fod. 
“c/ Noy no{ I hate no mind. en 
cTo make exchanges so}: / 
«Nor yet to change at allf. 
For thinky it may not be 
That I should segk, to fall 
a/ From my felicityy, 
"Al Desfrous for to win, 
And loth for to forf¢go}, 
Or new change to begin <° 
-How may all this be so? 


f The fire it cannot fregzef ; 

g For it is not his kindg, 
Nor true love cannot lese 
The constance of the mind. 2 
Yet as sopn, shall the fire 
Want heat to blaze and burn\, 
As If in such desire, 


A 
1 Practise;- 


EA 


fr 


ca yee 
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A CARELESS, MAN & 

= rN y fA 
SCORNING AND DESCRIBING,THE SUfTLE SAGE OF WOMEN ZL 

LEA NT LOFERS. Le/ 


Wrapt in my careless clogk, as I wall to and froy: 2 2 
= i ee 
I sef,how lofe caf shew,what force there reigneth 
in his bow } 
And how he shogteth eke a hardy hqart to wound { + 
And where he glanceth by agajng that liftle hurt 


is found. 
For seldom is it sepn, he woundeth hgarts alike - 2 
The one may rage, when tYother’s lofe is often if 
far to sefk. x ri 


All this l'sef, with more {: and wonder thinketh me = 

How he can strike the one so sore, and leafe the Ts 
other freg. 

I sed that wounded wight that sufffreth all this 

4) J oe 

wrong{. 

How he is fed with yeas and nays; and lifeth all ef 
tod long. 

In silence though I kefp.such secrets to myself: ¢ 

Yet do I sef: how she somftime doth yfeld a lopk IN ¢ 

te A 

by stefilthy: 


As though me seemld ¢ Lewin I will not lose the¢ 4 eg s/ 


so [. 
When in her hart so swegt a thought did ne{er af 
4 / 


trul 
pers 


os 
Ca qf 
A 


f 
cares / 
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Then say I thus: I Alas [that man is fay from blisg, 7, €, 

That doth receife for his relief none other ga, 4 / 
but this.“ 

And she,that thd sou so, | fe}, and find it plain): an © 

Is but to glory in her power, that ofer such can tef 
reign. 

Nor are such graces spent, but when she thinks, <x 
that he, 

A wefried manfis fully bent such fangies to let flge: Sf Lf 

Then to,retain him stilfy she wrasteth new hergrace, 

And smilethy lo J, as though she would forthwith 
the man embrace. 

But when the proof is madey to try such logks - 
withal, 

He findeth then the place all vod, and frgighted = 
full of gall. 

Lord | what abuse is this¢ who can such women 
praise ? 

That for their glory do defise to ySe such crafty 
ways. 

I,that among the rest do sit,and mark the row, 

Fjnd, that in her is greater craft, thfn is in twenty ef 
mo. 

Whose tender yepis, alas}, with wiles so well are 


pen ; 
What will she do,when hofry heise are powdagd vef 


def in her hegd? 
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AN ANSWER IN THE BEHALF OF A WOMAN. 


OF AN UNCERTAIN AUTHOR.! 


Grrr in my guiltless gown, as I sit here and sow, 

I see that things are not in deed, as to the outward 
show. 

And who so list to look and note things somewhat 
near, 

Shall find where plainness seems to haunt, nothing 
but craft appear. 

For with indifferent eyes, myself can well discern, 

How some to guide a ship in storms stick not? to 
take the stern ; 

Whose skill and courage tried# in calm to steer a 
barge, 

They would soon shew, you should foresee,* it were 
too great a charge. 

And some I see again sit still and say but small, 

That can® do ten times more than they that say 
they can do all. 


| This poem was printed as in the text by Dr. Nott, from 
the Harrington MS., which alone contains the last eighteen 
lines. » The variations between that copy and the printed edi- 
tions are pointed out in the notes. The remark in Tottel’s 
Collection that it was by ‘‘an uhcertain author” justifies a 
doubt whether it was written by Surrey. 

2 seek for. % Whose practice if were proved. 


4 Assuredly believe it well, > could. 
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Whose goodly gifts are such, the more they un- 
derstand, 

The more they seek to learn and know, and take 
less charge in hand. 

And to declare more plain, the time flits not so 
fast, 

But I can bear right! well in mind the song now 
sung, and past ; 

The author whereof came, wrapt in a crafty cloak, 

In? will to force a flaming fire where he could 
raise no smoke. 

If power and will had met, as it appeareth plain, 

The# truth nor right had ta’en no place; their 
virtues had been vain. 

So that you may perceive, and I may safely see, 

The innocent that guiltless is, condemned should 
have be. 

Much like untruth to this the story doth declare, 

Where the Elders laid to Susan’s charge meet 
matter to compare. 

They did her both accuse, and eke condemn her too, 

And yet no reason, right, nor truth, did lead them 
so to do! 

And she thus judg’d to die, toward her death went 
forth, 

Fraughted with faith, a patient pace, taking her 
wrong in worth. 

But he that doth defend all those that in him trust, 


1 full. 2 With. 3 join’d. 4 Then. 
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Did raise a child for her defence to shield her 
from th’ unjust. 

And Daniel chosen was then of this wrong to weet, 

How, in what place, and eke with whom she did 
this crime commit. 

He caused the Elders part the one from th’ other’s 
sight, 

And did examine one by one, and charg’d them 
both say right. 

‘Under a mulberry tree it was ;’ first said the one. 

The next named a pomegranate tree, whereby the 
truth was known. 

Then Susan was discharg’d, and they condemn’d 
to die. 

As right requir’d, and they deserv’d, that fram’d 
so foul a lie. 

And He that her preserv’d, and lett them of their 
lust, 

Hath me defended hitherto, and will do still I 

trust. 
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THE CONSTANT LOVER LAMENTETH. 


_— 


pit f f S Poor, fortunels wrath enfieth the weAlth 
oy f Wherfin I rgigned{ by the sight : 
a€ Of that that fed mine eyes by steglth, 
ne / a With sopirf swedt, dread, and delight. @ 
Een Ae pr swegt dread, and delight. e, 
@ <f Let not my grief mofe you to mogn @ 
A / i lan SN 
Oe: For I will we¢p and wall, alone. gj 2 
bs j A if / A 
c{  \ Spite drate me into Boras‘ rflen, acfe 
a Where hogry frosts the frufts do bite, . : 
A, When hills were épregdy and efery plajng: cf uf e. 
. With stormy winter's mantle white}. = 
A And yet) my dear{ such was my heat, Ss 
$f When others frdgef then did I swebt, oy 
/ v f f He et 
jAnd now though on the suy I drife, n of 


YER £ 
Lt} & Whose ferfent flame all things decays} , cef 
His beams in brightness may not strife , 7m | 


; rd With light of your swegt, golden rays | > é A 
5 ay Nor from my bregst is hea}, remo e, t, Nef 
A f see c . Lin G 
4 “ an frofen thoughts4 gt ayen by Lofe. ar | 
f ~Ne may the wafes of the salt flood, ; g, 
ee Quench, that your beauty set on fire f , 


For though mine eyes forbefy the fopq, a aN 

uf 2, That did rellefe the ho desire {. ; 
Such as I was{ such will I be J» 

an Your ay \,what would ye more of me { , 


Zz. 


is 


/ 


ee 
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A SONG WRITTEN BY THE ES SURREY 


Of A LADY THAT REFUSED TO DANCE WITH HIM! 


y beast h hfs f “di torn 
a8 i/ fox east can ¢ opse hfs fere according to his 


Vy; 


mind, 

And eke can shew a frlendly cherey like to their 
beastly kind. 

A Lion saw I latey as white as any snow, 

Which sefmed well to lead the racefhis port the 
same did show. 

Vpon the gentle beast to gaze it pleased me, 

For still me thought he se¢med well of noble blood 
to be. 


' Dr. Nott’s remark on this piece, ‘‘ That it is valuable 
from the circumstance of its preserving an account of a quar- 
rel between Surrey and the fair Geraldine, which, as we hear 
nothing of any reconciliation afterwards, was the occasion 
probably of his renouncing his ill fated passion,” is an 
amusing instance of first imagining a fact, and then making 
every circumstance support it. The learned editor, as in 
most other instances, assumes that Geraldine was the sub- 
ject of the poem, without a shadow of evidence; and gra- 
tuitously gives it this title—‘‘ Surrey renounces all affec- 
tion for the fair Geraldine, ” whereas, in all the printed edi- 
tions, it bears the title assigned to it in the text. There is 
no doubt that Surrey personated himself by the ‘‘ White 
Lion,” which was one of the badges (and not the arms, as 
Dr. Nott asserts) of the house of Howard, derived from 
their descent from the Mowbrays, Dukes of Norfolk. The 
word ‘‘ pranceth” in line 7, alluded to the position ‘ ram- 


ee 


A 


fe 
A 
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And as he pranced before, still se¢king for a make, 

As who wo¥ld say] f Phere is none here/I trowg 
will me forsakeg’, 

I might pérceife a Wol as white as whalgel one}, 

A fairer beast of fresher hue] beheld I nefer none}, 2 

Safe that her logis were coy, and froward eke her 
eracel, 


Unto the which this gentle beast gan him adfance sf 


apace. 

And with a beck full low he bowed at her fee 

In humble aes as who would sayy 91 am top fay, 
unmet, 

But such a scomfu} chere| wheréwith she him re- 
warded }} ia 

Was neyer sepng I trowf the like, to such as well 
deser ted: 


pant” of the animal, and perhaps a playful reference was in- 
tended to Surrey’s invitation to the lady to dance. But there 
is not any reason to presume that by the Wolf the fair Geral- 
dine was intended, though it is almost certain that the family 
of the lady adverted to bore that animal on their standards, 
or in their arms. Dr. Nott has cited a MS. in the Museum 
to prove that the Fitzgeralds, Earls of Kildare, used a Wolf 
as their crest, but this is unsupported by any other authority, 
and Drayton, with more probability, says, that the lady 
meant by the ‘‘ Wolf,” was Ann, the daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward Stanhope, who became the wife of the Protector Somer- 
set. The Stanhope family once used a Wolf as their crest, 
in consequence of their descent from Maulovel, and a Wolf is 
still one of the supporters of the Earls of Chesterfield, Stan- 
hope, and Harrington. See Collins’ Peerage, Ed. 1779, iii. 
301,302. It is proper to add, that the family of Arundell of 
Lanhearne, in Cornwall, bore a white wolf as a badge. 


Whe 


_~e 


A 
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welreref With that she start aside wedkarear a fogt.or twain 
Vf And Mnto him thus gan she sayf with spite and 
great disdain, f- 


re 
A 
y/ 4/ f Lonyf she safdj Vif thou hadst known my mind 


before, 
“f Thou hadst not spent thy trafail thus Jnor alf thy 
aq pain, forflore. 
€. Do way | Tet thee wedty thou shalt not play with 


mef, 
Go range oer where thou mayst find some 
mefter fere for theg\ : 
wi With that he beft his tak his eyes began to flame ), 
uf af} might perceife hjs noble hgart much moyed by 
the same. 
Yet saw I him refrains and eke his wrath assplage, 
v/ And ynto her thus gan he say ¢when he was past 
his rage f, 
yy f Cruel J you do me wrong to set me thus so light}, 
> Without desert for my good will to shew me such 
eht despit4. 
é 2f How can ye thus Jntreat a Lion of the race, 
Zi That with his paws a crowned king deyoured in 
the place : 
af “/ Whose nature is to préy pon no simple food, 
2. As long as he may suck the flesh, and drink of 
noble blood. 


' Apparently an oo Fh and death of James 
the Fourth at Flodden Field, Thomas, then Earl of Sur- 
rey, the Poet’s grandfather. 

WOES 


A 


tL. 


/ 
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If you be faix and fresh, am I not of your hue?4 

And for my vaunt I dare well sayJ my blood is 
not untrue. 

For you yourself haye heard, it is not long ago, 2. 

Sith that for loye one of the race did end his fite A 
in woef 

In tower both strong and high, for his assuredtruth, e 

Whereas in tears he spent his breath, alas} the 
more the ruth. 

This gentle beast se-died / whom nothing could 
remoye, 

But willingly to lese his life for loss of his true oat 
love.§ ; 


' Query, is it to be understood by this line that Surrey was 
related to the lady, or did he only mean that his lion was of 
the same hue as her wolf? 

2 Dr. Nott observes: ‘‘ This means Thomas Howard, se- 
cond son of Thomas second Duke of Norfolk, by Agnes his 
second wife, and consequently half uncle to Surrey. He 
was attainted of high treason, and committed to the Tower, in 
June 1536, for having, without the knowledge or approbation 
of King Henry VIII, affanced himself to the Lady Mar- 
garet Douglas, daughter of Margaret Queen of Scotland, the 
King’s sister. Lord Thomas Howard remained in confine- 
ment till his decease on Allhallows Eve, 1538. Upon his 
death the Lady Margaret, who had been confined likewise, 
was set at liberty. It is probable that this unfortunate afh- 
ance was the effect on the part of Lord Thomas Howard, as 
well as on the part of the Lady Margaret, of real attachment, 
and not of ambition. Had he relinquished all claim to her 
hand, he probably would have been released from his confine- 
ment. It is likely therefore that his love, as Surrey inti- 
mates, really cost him his life.”’ 
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4. 


died fain, 
ee cf But now I dg perceffe that nought it moyeth you, 
f° My good {ntent, my gentle hfart, nor yet my kind 
so true. 
But that your will is such to lure me to the trade, 
As other some full many yeqis trace by the craft 
ye made. 


curl And thus behold aay kin sjhow that we differ far}, 


re I se¢k my foes }: and you your frends do threpten 
ne still with war. 
Z, I fawn where T am fled f; you slay, that seqks to 
youfs 
By a}\ can defour no yfelding preyf: you kill where you 
subdue. 
eq My kind, is to desire the honour of the field ; 
And you with blood to slake your thirst on such 
as to you yfeld. 
Wher&fore I would you wistf that for your coyed 
£, loéks, 
‘£/ 1Tamno man that will be trapp}@y nor tangled with 
such hogks. 
uf And though some lust to lofe| where blame full 


! well they might } 
of re And to such beasts of currant sowsht/ that should 
cz 
a 


@ 


have trayail bright f. 
I will obserfe the law that Mature gaye to me, 


/ To conquer such as will resist$ and let the rest go, “ 
/N 


fre¢ b 


Other there be whose lifes do lingy still in pain, we/ © 
CA, ah Against their wil}, preserfed arg that would hafs 


Asi 
3) 


f Lf 


/ 
€ 
A 
ae 
ee OK 
A 
ae 
L’ 
A, 
f2f af 
/ / 
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And as a fa]con free} that sogreth in the aff, 1 j 
Which never fed on hand nor lure} ,nor for no : 
stale $ doth care}, 
While that I life and breath¢/such shall my cus- 
tom, be » 
In wildnesg of the woods to seply my prg¢yy where % af 
plegseth me }. 
Where many one shalf rue, that never made offendef. 4h 
Thys your refuse against my power shall bog dé, 
them ng defence. 
And for refenge ther¢of I vow and sweftr, ther§to, ey 
A thousand spoils I shall commit I neyer thought Zag 
tordons = 
And if to light on you my luck so good shall be, 
I shall be glad to fe¢d,on thaty that would hafe « 
fed on me. [bow } » 
And thus farewells Ynkind to whom I bent and 
I would yy wist)the shrp is safe that bare his 
sails so low. 


‘ Sith that ‘a Jion’s hpart is for a Wolf no proy, af g af 


With bloody mouth go slake your thirst on simple ~ 
shegpy I say/. 

With more d§spite and ire than I can now express , € 

. A at: fw , A 

Which to my paing though I refrain, the cause you 
may welf gfiess, 

As for because myself was aythor of the game, 

It boots me not that for my wrath I should disturh, 2, 


y 4™ 
the same.”* 


' A—piece -of-meat used-to—allure falcons back -to—their 
master: 
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THE FAITHFUL LOYER 
= 


<r A DECLARETH HIS PAI AND HIS YNCERTIN fofs, AND 
WITH ONLY HOPE RECOMFORTETH SOMPWHAT 
£ 


A 


HIS oe HEART. 


Ir care do cause men cry, why do not I complain? 
—& & If eqch man do bewail, his wog, why shew(iot D 


e( my pain? 
q Since that amongst them ally I dare well say is 
none » 
re, © So far from eae so full of wog, or hath more 
ae cause to mod 


4/ &y 7 fs all things haying they sometime hafh quiet rest{, 
é K The bedring ‘ass, the drawing O%, and efery other 
beast J. 
The peasant{ and the post, that serves at allassays y, 


The sh{pfboy, and the galleyfslafey hafe time to 
/ aA Iptboy galleygslafey haf 


take their ease J, 
uf Safe ly alas | whom care} of force doth so con- 
"2 


stral 
2 To wail, the day§ and wake the nightfcontinuall 
“A A y} gnty x 
Fd ¥ in paing , 
ce, From pensifeness to plaint, from plaint to bitter 
Pp P P 
2, tears, 
Zn i From ian to painful, plaint again § and thus my 
life it wears. 


bef 
2/ tf ce f 
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pf ne, | No thing onder the sun, that I can hegy or se¢, 2 ; 
uf e a) But mofeth me for to bewail my wey ce! ¥ ce} 
ae 7 'y/ For wher¢ men do rejofcey since, that cannot so, ff 
i I take no pleasure in that place, it doubleth but 
my woe. 
ee , And when I hear the sound of song or.instrument, 
# g Re C Rn M think eqch, tune there doleful isy and helps me Q 
: to lament. 
a} And if I se¢ some haye their most desired sight, 
? Alas ff think I, % ahaa hath weal safe Ty a 
a most woful wight.’ 
} an | ¢, es a ai aon eae ha Bie ea # 6 n 
za Ry ‘ ) Q see K some secref p acej where I may make 
at my mo #n. 
' There do my flowing eyes shew forth my melting - 
hart}, 


y | a So #aat the strepis of those two wells right welf e 


declare my smart} 
CK And in those cares so Sr force mysel a heat # <= 
| | s sick men in their shaking fits procure them 
L/ 2 selfpg to sweat » 

é | With thoughts that for the time do much appease 

& my pain}. 
2 / q But yet they cause a farther teary and ody my aA 

of 2; woe agafn. 


#t on . M Auta coud my thought I seq right plain,ap- f, 

: aN ped, 7 

2) 2 / My héart{s delight, my sorfow]s leqch, mine earthly €, 
Lp goddess, heref . 


aj ofl ef  Witheferyspndry grace, that I hafesegn her hayef, 2, 
fs ] y ys ne rh 
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} 


x Thus IT within my woful bredst her picture paint 
caf and grafe. : . 
“ And in my thought I roll her beg#ties to and fro}, 
of q Her laughing cherey her lIvely looky my hgart that 
. pferced so. 
Her strangenes$ when I sued her seryant for to be, 
y ] And what she safdq and how she smiledy when that 
she.pitied me. 
viaime fThen comes a sudden fear that r¢qveth all my rest, 
~ Lest absence cause forgetfulnes§ to sink within her 
bre4st. 
For when I think how far this earth doth fis divides. 
& + | Alas | mefseqms lofe throws me down, \ I fe§l how 
that I slide. [trust 
< <, But then I think again | Why should I thus mis- 
& So swegt a wightsso sad and wiseg that is so true 
ary | and just ? 
For lofth she was to love, and wayering is she not}. 
daf The farther off the more desirgd Thus lovers tie 
their knot. 
, g, Soin dgspaix and hope plangjd am I both yp and 


‘uf Sy doy 
J os f 
As is the ship with wind and waged when Neptune 
A 2 1 
Af &, list to froyny 


I 
‘* But as the wat¢ry abel delay the raging wind, 
4 LZ, So doth GoodYhope clean put away déspafrout of 
a C, my mind}. ; 
dey ce/ And bids me for to serfe} and suffer pafiently : 
< For what wot I the after weal, that fortune wills 
to me. 


iN 


Sn 


———— 


$s AO sy —_ s —— = A ace SE ce a 
a a aN ea pepe NBG eta ate tatiana =, ‘ ctl ia ride — i hn acenpnaaiallgltt a Se a, 


= ‘ ————— 


—_ 
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an For those that care do sey and tasted hafe of uf 
trouble, 
ae When passed is their woful pany epch Joy shall A 4f 
ce se¢m them double. 
a And bitter sends she now to make me tast¢ the 
better y 
qi The ple§sant wet] when that it comesjto make 
<i it seém, the swefter. 


Ye}, rather dje a thousand times{ than once to ey 
false my fgith. 
And if my fedble corps¢j through weight of woful 4 
smarty 
4 / en Do fal or faint} my will it is that still she keqp, ” 
my hart. 
y / And when ne carcas§ here to earth shal) be re- 
< 
far*d, » 
I do beque§th my wefgried ghost to serfe her after- vA 


ey may 


uf And so determine I to serfe until my brefthy. ke 
e/ 


> 


tl 


2 


ae 


ee 


df 


The ie pecs no delicate fare fs 
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THE aor POCA TTAIN HAPPY LIFE. < 
Marrtrat, the things that do attajn of 
The happy life, be these, I find : e 
The ae left, not got with pain §s A 
The fruft (ul groundg:the quiet ming: uy / € -” 
The egel frfend, no grudge, no strife | : 

No charge of rule, nor governance { - r 


Without disease{ the healthful Ife . é 4 / 
The household of continuance : | 


Trop wisdom frst with simpleness mals loyns> ye 2g “4 
The night discharged of all care, 


Where wine the wit may not speak < 


A 


’ The faithful wife, without debate 4 


Such slefps as may beggyle the night4: i 
Cinteenee with thine owy estate} » 


of 
Ne wish for Veath, ne feay his might. e 
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PRAISE OF MEAN AND CONSTANT ESTATE. 
a~ 


4[ Or thy Ife, Thomas,! this compass, well mark: vo 
qf an Not aye with full safls the hagh seas to beat}: yo 
of Ne by coward drefd, in sh4nning storms dark, 2 

On shallow shores thy keel in peril freat. i 


i Whoso gladly halseth? the golden mean en 
af en ef VO of dangers adfisqdly hath his home 
Not with loathsomg muck,as a den Unclean.: v/ — 
4 [ Nor palacé Vike, wherfat disdajn may glome.* Y / 


vil oe The lofty pine the great wind often rifesy+ — ¢z ae 
& maf With violenter swfy faljea tirrets stefpg : 2 


Fe ye Lightnings assault the high mountains and clifes,# ca 
A heart well stay'd, in overthwartes¢ degyy a 


C2 Hopeth amends }: in sweft, doth fear the sofr. @ a*/@ 
Rae God that iy withdraweth wintls inet oo, : 
Z Now ill, not aye thus: once Phfbus to lowX, xe 
Vv /s/With bow Mnbenty shall cegseg ; and frame toharp. 4 
4f Ne His vofce.fn ae estate appepig thou stoutfiz 2. 
And so wisely, when lucky gale of wind 2 
2, __ All thy puft sails shall fill, logk, well abouty = o 


7/ ENS ina rath hastf is wastd, progf doth JE e Fd 


3 Look at gcornfully. a Steep cliffs. 


" Sir Thonfas Wyatt. 2 Embraceth. 
° Adverse. fortunes. 
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PRAISE OF CERTAIN PSALMS OF DAfip, e tcf 
TRANSLATED BY SIR Those Jweree} THE ELDER. 


Tue great Macedon, that out of Persig chased e/ 
Darius, of whose huge power all Asif ryng{ , e / of 
In the rich ark Ban Homer’s rffmes he placed, // 
ct ([ Who f¥gned gesjg of heathen princes sy¥ng. e 9/, 
oa What holy grafYe?what worthy sepulturey Li 
z p10 Wyatts Psalms should Christians then pur- 
chase ? 
Where he doth paint the lifely faith, and pure, Zz/ 
The stefdfast hope, the sweft return, to eracef € 


¢ 
é/ cf Of just Dafid, by perféfy penitence |. ps 
ay 


Where Kulers may sef ina mirtor clegr lt e 
2, The bitter frujt,of false concupiscence f; in 
How Jewry bought Urias’ death full degy- 2 


en q [ In Princes’ h¢arts Fod’s scourge imprinted de¢p a 
Ought them awake, out of their sinful slepp. 2 


fi. famm+— QF THE DEATH OF SIR Te@deeS W eE#, 
Nag oe A 


ge Dees thy death dg diversely bemo41 {. En ca 
Some, that in presence of thy liyeljhed “ / 
2 tf Iaicked, whose bregsts enfy with hate had swoln Z 
A eae 2 x eee re 
zg. Yjeld Cesar’s tears ypon Pompeius” heqd. Vv 
va “— Use 
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Some, that watched with the murdyer’s knife, tA 
With eager thirst to drink thy gfiltless blofd, { of 
ye Whose practige brake by happy end of Ife, Zc 
ine gs) x4 
tcf & With enfious tears to hea thy fame so good. cA 
But I, that knew what harbew4 in that hefd; re] 
£/ What virtues rare were tempergd in that bredst J: 
Honour the place, that such a jewe bred, ay sa 
And kiss the ground,whereas the corpse doth rest J, 
With vapofirfd eyes: from whence such streams en 
af avajlq, 1 
We As Pyramus djd on Thisbe!s brefst bewail. 


OF THE SAME. 


© Wen resteth here, that quick could nefer rest : 
kf Ee, Whose heafenly gilfs Jncreased by disdajn 4, 4/ 
. </ And vfrtue sank the degper in his brefst 3 


cof Such profit he by enyy could obtain. 
Z cA hefd, where wisdom mfsteries did frame f: 
vib Whose hammers beft stjll in that liyely brafn, “fof 


As on a stitheg4 where that some work -of fame 
4/ < Was dafly wrought, to tury, to Britainfs gajn. eq g/ 


Al _ A visage stern, and mfld4:where both did grow, cm 
<, e/ Vice to contemy, in virtue to rejo{ce : if 4/ 
a Amid great storms, whom grace assured so, 


ge] v/ To lfye Mpright, and smile at fortune’s chofce. vA 


! Bad eown * Feree;oranvil, 


4 
A . . + . 
te, Me, A tqngfif, that seryd in foreign realms his king be Li 
2 
A 


a 


“ce / Our English youth, by trafail,finto fame. Vf 
é eX An eye, whose judgment none §ffect could BEDS af eA 
a 


035/ Whose pier¢ing lopls did represent a m{nd é, wh €, 
2/ With virtue fraught, reposed, vojd of g¢le. 4 { uf 
ec. -rAhpart, where dreqd was nefer so imprest, Ze ff 
4 / To hide the thought, that might the truth agvance o. 
Y yf In nether fortune loft, nor yet represt, | 
To swell in wealth, or yfeld ynto mischance. vf 
_A valiant corpsq, where force and beafty met: — 407/ 


“/ 
“A 
ey _ But to the Guvtets that simple soujis fled: v2 


2 Witness, of faith, that neyer shall be defd 4 “tf 
A ‘ 
Sent for our he4lth, but not receifed so. ee 
Z Thus, for our eqil, this jewel hayfe we lost : “f “ef 


A 
af The earth his bones, the heafens possesg his gljost. 2, 
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A hand, that taught what might be safd in rflyme f : o/ 
That reft Chaucer the glory of his wits, 


A mark, the which (unpeefecged for time) arf] 
Some may approdc but never none shall hit. 22 if 


A 
hose courteous talk, to vjrtue did fiers c. ey 
Egch noble hqart p: a worthy guide to bring 


Frjends to allure, and foes to reconcilef; 


Happy, alas J, to happy, but for foes/ 
Lifed, and ran the race,that nature set}; 
Of manhogd's shape, where she the moflddidlose. = @ 


Which lefty with such, as covet Christ to know, i= of 


~~... ‘‘ Epitaphium Thoma Clere, qui fato functus est 1545 
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OF THE SAME. 


In the rude age, when knowledge was not rife, 

If Jove in Crete, and other were that taught 

Arts, to convert to profit of our life, 

Wend after death to have their temples sought : 

If, Virtue yet no void unthankful time 

Failed of some to blast her endless fame ; 

(A goodly mean both to deter from crime, 

And to her steps our sequel to inflame) 

In days of truth if Wyatt’s friends then wail 

(The only debt that dead of quick may claim) 

That rare wit spent, employ’d to our avail, 

Where Christ is taught, we led to Virtue’s train. 
His lively face their breasts how did it freat, 
Whose cinders yet with envy they do eat. 


AN EPITAPH ON CLERE, SURREY’S FAITHFUL 
FRIEND AND FOLLOWER. 


NorFo.k sprung thee, Lambeth holds thee dead ; 
Clere, of the Count of Cleremont, thou hight! 
Within the womb of Ormond’s race thou bred, 
And saw’st thy cousin crowned in thy sight. 


! These lines were inscribed, with the epitaph above, on a 
table in Lambeth Church : 


eee 
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Shelton for love, Surrey for lord thou chase :1 
(Aye, me! whilst life did last that league was tender) 
Tracing whose steps thou sawest Kelsal blaze, 
Landrecy burnt, and batter’d Boulogne render. 
At Montreuil gates, hopeless of all recure, 
Thine Earl, half dead, gave in thy hand his will: 
Which cause did thee this pining death procure, 
Ere summers four times seven thou couldst fulfill. 
Ah! Clere! if love had booted, care, or cost, 
Heaven had not won, nor earth so timely lost. 


auctore Henrico Howard, Comite Surrey. In cujus faelicis 
ingenii specimen, et singularis facundiae argumentum, ap- 
pensa fuit haec Tabula per W. Howard, filium Thomae 
nuper Ducis Norfolciensis, filii ejusdem Henrici Comitis.” 
This epitaph occurs, with some trifling variations, in Cam- 
den’s Remains, Aubrey’s History of Surrey, v. 247, and in 
Bloomfield’s Norfolk. Thomas Clere was the youngest son 
of Sir Robert Clere, of Ormesby in Norfolk, (the descendant 
of Clere, of Cleremont in Normandy) by Alice, daughter of 
Sir William Boleyn, by Margaret, daughter and coheir of 
Thomas Boteler, Earl of Ormond. He was consequently first 
“cousin” of Queen Anne Boleyn, whom “he saw crowned” 
in 1533, and was connected with ‘* Ormond’s race.”’ 
“Shelton” is presumed to have been a daughter of Sir John 
Shelton, of Shelton in Norfolk, but it does not appear that 
Clere married her. He died on the 14th of April, 1545, and 
was buried at Lambeth. These facts explain most of the 


allusions in the epitaph, and the others are noticed in the 
Memoir of Surrey. 


! Didst choose. 


ae 


en peter ser i 


ee eee ee ee 
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OF SARDANAPALUSY DISHONORABLE LIFE, > 
i AND MISERABLE DEATH. 


Tut Assyrian king/ in peace, with fouk desire , an 
And filthy lusts,that stajn’d his regal hfart \ L 
In wary that should set princely hgarts on firef: & 
Did yleld,vanquisht for want of marfiaart. < hy 
The dint of swords from kisses sefmed strange ; 
And harder,than his lads s)de, his targe :) 
From glutton feasts to soldigr's fare, a change ].2/ 
His helmet, fay abofe a garland’s charge }- ; 
Who scafce the name of manhgod did reta, & 4 
Drenched in sloth and womanish delight } , ae 
Fegble of spirft, impafient of painj: of 
When he had lost his honoftr, and his right - 

(Proud time of wealth, in storms appalled with 

dregdf) , d 
Murderfd himself, to shew some manful defq. =, 


| bined , 
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HOW NO AGE IS CONTENT 


WITH HIS OWN ESTATE, #%B HOW THE AGE OF CHILDREN 
) IS THE HAPPIEST, IF THEY HAD SKILL 


CY TO YNDERSTAND IT. 


/ Lajp in my quiet bed, in study as I were, 
I saw within my troubled head,a heapot thoughts 
e ze appeal ¢ 
vi And efery thought did shew so lifely in mie eyes, 
That now I sigh|d, avd tha IT smil§d, as cause of 
b mt thought #4 rfse. i. 
11 I saw the I{{tle boy in thought, how oft that he 
4 J Did wish of Fod,to scape the rod, a tall young ° 


man to be. 

2 a The yofing than eke that feqls his bones oe pains 
opprest, 

& How he would be a rich old man, to life and Ife 
at rest. 


The rich oldman that sees his end draw on so sore, 
Y ‘| How he would be a boy agafn, to liye sd nuch the 
more. 
| def Whergat full oft I smil§{l, to seg how all these three, 
? From boy to man, from man to boy, would chop 
' Ve ered change degree. 

Y /] of And mus{ng thus I think, the case is very strange, 

That man from wealth, to lfye in wo¢, doth ever 

Rf seqk, to change. 
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id 4/ . Thus thoughtfuk as I lay, I saw my witherld ld skjn, y/ 
i. of ‘2, How it doth os my dented noe the flesh was 

i Y so thnf - 

= 1 And oe my roothless chaps, the gates of my right , 
Oway, 

ky That opes and shuts,as I do speak, da, th us nto e/ v/ 

me say: 


) Thy white and hoarish ies, the messengers of age, 
That shew, like lines of true belief, that this life 
doth assfage {, 


vq Bq thee lay hand, and fed them hanging on thy 
chin | - 
The which do write two ages past, the third now 
Va, coming in. 


Hang yp therdfore the bit of thy yoping gwantontime: y/ 
And thou that t hergin beaten art, the happiest life 


define.’ 
/ 4 f Wherdat I sigh}d, and said {,f farewell } my wonted fy of 
/ : | ‘ a 
he 
é A Vv) Truss #p thy pack, and trudge from me to every £7 | 


litfle boy ; 
And tell them thus from me}, thejr t{me most oes y] 
isf / 
If, to their time, they reason had} to know the tryth Mh 
of this® 
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BONUM EST MIHI QUOD HUMILIASTI ME. 


eg Tue storms are past J the clouds are overblown}, “2, 4 2 
‘ Y | And dant chere ts r{gour hath represt} : A ge 
(eo For the defaul} is set a pain foreknown,}, £8 
c [ . And pafience graft in a ivi Heese a 
@ « And in the hdart where heaps of griefs weregrown, €, € 


| i Fa a 
4 =e The swedt revenge hath planted mirth and rest] y 
No company so pleasant as mine own, 4/ é 
( bp £02. ht tte te ttl 


Thraldom at large hath made this prison freqy, 
Danger well past, remembéred, works delight]; @ 
is OF lingbring doubts such hope is sprfngy pardie], 2/ 
2. That nought I find displeasgnt in my sightf ; eR 
e, But when my glasg presented unto me. V/ . 
The cureless wound that ble¢deth day and nfghty iv i 
To think alas} such hap should granted be “wm 
V, i Pato a wretch§ that hath no hart to fight, A 
To spill that bloodf that hath so oft begnshed, 


n/ ¢) For Britajn{s sake¢alas } and now is dead | : . 
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EXHORTATION TO LEARN, BY OTHERS 
=< N 


TROUBLE. , 


My Rartcxir,\when thy hia Be. youth offends: 2 
Receffe thy scourge by others*c astisement f. “ 
For such calling, when it works none amends}: €, oh 
Then plagtes are sent without adjfertisement. “caf ”” 
Yet S@lomon sajd, the wronged shall recure: 


tf But Wyatt said true }.! Phe scax doth aye endureN 7, 


Sf 

THE FAN€{ OF A WE4ARIER LofeR. £/ Y 
| | Y Tue fanfy, which that I haye serfed long}, a 
| « That hath alway begy engmy to mjne easef, yy / 
{ Va | Se¢med of late to rue yfpon my wrong, t? 

/ & And badg me fly the cause of my misease. 
1 4) «sef And I forthwith’ ald preff out of the throng, 
i! Ay i ‘ That thought by flight my painful h§art to please 
9 | 9 Som¢ other way/ tll I saw faith more strong}: 

# 4/ And to meat safd)-f Alas{ those days Ys %& 


\Perhaps-Sir—Humphrey-Rateliffe;-one-of-the gentlemen 
pensioners. 


2. Gaxeless-—= 
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yf In va{n were spent, to ruy the race so longA he 
And with that thought,I met my gufde, that plajn, ¢ | : 
Out of the way whergin | wandér}d wrong, ys | je 


ao) Brought me amidff the hjlls,in base Bullayng: 
2 _ Where I am now, as restless to remafn of 
Against my will, full pleased with my pafn. Wf 
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A SATIRE AGAINST THE CITIZENS OF LONDON. ‘ae 


Lonpon! hast thou accused me 

Of breach of laws? the root of strife! 
Within whose breast did boil to see, 

So fervent hot, thy dissolute life ; 

That even the hate of sins, that grow 
Within thy wicked walls so rife, 

For to break forth did convert so, 

That terror could it not repress. 

The which, by words, since preachers know 
What hope is left for to redress, 

By unknown means it liked me 

My hidden burthen to express. 

Whereby it might appear to thee 

That secret sin hath secret spite ; 

From justice’ rod no fault is free 

But that all such as work unright 

In most quiet, are next ill rest. 

In secret silence of the night 


* | : S ‘ i ;? ; - ¥ 
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This made me, with a rechless breast, 

To wake thy sluggards with my bow: 

A figure of the Lord’s behest ; 

Whose scourge for sin the Scriptures shew. 
That as the fearful thunder’s clap 

By sudden flame at hand we know; 

Of pebble stones the soundless rap, 

The dreadful plague might make thee see 
Of God’s wrath, that doth thee enwrap. 
That pride might know, from conscience free 
How lofty works may her defend ; 

And envy find, as he hath sought, 

How other seek him to offend: 

And wrath taste of each cruel thought, 
The just shape higher in the end: 

And idle sloth, that never wrought, 

To heaven his spirit lift may begin : 

And greedy luere live in dread, 

To see what hate ill got goods win. 

The letchers, ye that lusts do feed, 
Perceive what secrecy is in sin: 

And gluttons’ hearts for sorrow bleed, 
Awaked, when their fault they find, 

In loathsome vice each drunken wight, 
To stir to God this was my mind. 

Thy windows had done me no spight ; 
But proud people that dread no fall, 
Clothed with falsehood, and unright 

Bred in the closures of thy wall. 

But wrested to wrath in fervent zeal 


> 
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Thou hast to strife, my secret call. 
Indured hearts no warning feel. 


O! shameless whore! is dread then gone ? 


Be such thy foes, as mean thy weal ? 
O! member of false Babylon! 

The shop of craft! the den of ire! 

Thy dreadful doom draws fast upon. 
Thy martyr’s blood by sword and fire, 
In heaven and earth for justice call. 
The Lord shall hear their just desire ! 
The flame of wrath shall on thee fall! 
With famine and pest lamentably 
Stricken shall be thy lechers all. 

Thy proud towers, and turrets high 
Enemies to God, beat stone from stone: 
Thine idols burnt that wrought miquity: 
When, none thy ruin shall bemoan ; 
But render unto the righteous Lord, 
That so hath judged Babylon, 
Immortal praise with one accord. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE RESTLESS STATE 


OF THE LOVER WHEN ABSENT FROM THE 
MISTRESS OF HIS HEART. 


-Tue Sun, when he hath spread his rays, 


And shew’d his face ten thousand ways; 
Ten thousand things do then begin, 
To shew the life that they are in. 
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The heaven shews lively art and hue, 
Of sundry shapes and colours new, 

And laughs upon the earth; anon, 

The earth, as cold as any stone, 

Wet in the tears of her own kind, 

’Gins then to take a joyful mind. 

For well she feels that out and out 

The sun doth warm her round about, 
And dries her children tenderly ; 

And shews them forth full orderly. 

The mountains high, and how they stand! 
The valleys, and the great main land! 
The trees, the herbs, the towers strong, 
The castles, and the rivers long ! 

And even for joy thus of this heat 

She sheweth forth her pleasures great, 
And sleeps no more; but sendeth forth 
Her clergions,! her own dear worth, 

To mount and fly up to the air; 

Where then they sing in order fair, 

And tell in song full merrily, 

How they have slept full quietly 

That night, about their mother’s sides. 
And when they have sung more besides, 
Then fall they to their mother’s breast, 
Whereas they feed, or take their rest. 
The hunter then sounds out his horn, 
And rangeth straight through wood and corn. 


] Young brood. 
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On hills then shew the ewe and lamb, 
And every young one with his dam. 

Then lovers walk and tell their tale, 

Both of their bliss, and of their bale ; 
And how they serve, and how they do, 
And how their lady loves them too. 

Then tune the birds their harmony ; 

Then flock the fowl in company ; 

Then every thing doth pleasure find 

In that, that comforts all their kind. 

No dreams do drench them of the night 
Of foes, that would them slay, or bite, 

As hounds, to hunt them at the tail : 

Or men force them through hill and dale. 
The sheep then dreams not of the wolf: 
The shipman forces not the gulf ; 

The lamb thinks not the butcher’s knife 
Should then bereave him of his life. 

For when the sun doth once run in, 

Then all their gladness doth begin ; 

And then their skips, and then their play : 
So falls their sadness then away. 

And thus all things have comforting 

In that, that doth them comfort bring ; 
Save I, alas! whom neither sun, 

Nor aught that God hath wrought and done 
May comfort aught; as though I were 
A thing not made for comfort here. 
For being absent from your sight, 
Which are my joy and whole delight, 
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My comfort, and my pleasure too, 
How can I joy! how should I do? 
May sick men laugh, that roar for pain 
Joy they in song, that do complain ? 

Are martyrs in their torments glad ? 

Do pleasures please them that are mad ? 
Then how may I in comfort be, 

That lack the thmg should comfort me ? 
The blind man oft, that lacks his sight, 
Complains not most the lack of light; 
But those that knew their perfectness, 
And then do miss their blissfulness, 

In martyr’s tunes they sing, and wail 
The want of that, which doth them fail. 
And hereof comes that in my brains 

so many fancies work my pains. 

For when I weigh your worthiness, 

Your wisdom, and your gentleness, 

Your virtues and your sundry grace, 
And mind the countenance of your face; 
And how that you are she alone, 

To whom I must both plain and moan; 
Whom I do love, and must do still; 
Whom I embrace, and aye so will, 

To serve and please eke as I can, 

As may a woful faithful man ; 

And find myself so far you fro, 

God knows, what torment and what woe, 
My rueful heart doth then embrace ; 
The blood then changeth in my face ; 
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My sinews dull, in dumps! I stand, 
No life I feel in foot nor hand, 
As pale as any clout, and dead. 
Lo! suddenly the blood o’erspread, 
And gone again, it nill so bide; 
And thus from life to death I slide, 
As cold sometimes as any stone ; 
And then again as hot anon. 

Thus come and go my sundry fits, 
To give me sundry sorts of wits ; 
Till that a sigh becomes my friend, 
And then too all this woe doth end. 
And sure, I think, that sigh doth run 
From me to you, whereas you won. 
For well I find it easeth me; 
And certés much it pleaseth me, 
To think that it doth come to you, 
As, would to God, it could so do. 
For then I know you would soon find, 
By scent and savour of the wind, 
That even a martyr’s sigh it is, 
Whose joy you are, and all his bliss; 
His comfort and his pleasure eke, 
And even the same that he doth seek ; 
The same that he doth wish and crave; 
The same that he doth trust to have; 
To tender you in all he may, 
And all your likings to obey, 


? 


' Overpowered with sorrow. 
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As far as in his power shall lie; 
Till death shall dart him, for to die. 
But, well-away ! mine own most best, 
My joy, my comfort, and my rest ; 
The causer of my woe and smart, 
And yet the pleaser of my heart ; 
And she that on the earth above 
Is even the worthiest for to love, 
Hear now my plaint! hear now my woe! 
Hear now his pain that loves you so! 
And if your heart do pity bear, 
Pity the cause that you shall hear. 

A doleful foe in all this doubt, 
Who leaves me not, but seeks me out, 
Of wretched form and loathsome face, 
While I stand in this woful case, 
Comes forth, and takes me by the hand, 
And says, ‘ Friend, hark! and understand ; 
I see well by thy port and chere, 
And by thy looks and thy manere, 
And by thy sadness as thou goest, 
And by the sighs that thou out throwest, 
That thou art stuffed full of woe. 
The cause, I think, I do well know. 
A fantaser thou art of some, 
By whom thy wits are overcome. 
But hast thou read old pamphlets aught ? 
Or hast thou known how books have taught 
That love doth use to such as thou? 
When they do think them safe enow, 
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And certain of their ladies’ grace, . 
Hast thou not seen ofttimes the case, 
That suddenly their hap hath turn’d ? 
As things in flame consum’d and burn’d. 
Some by deceit forsaken right ; 
Some likewise changed of fancy light ; 
And some by absence soon forgot. 
The lots in love, why knowest thou not ? 
And though that she be now thine own, 
And knows thee well, as may be known; 
And thinks thee to be such a one 
As she likes best to be her own; 
Think’st thou that others have not grace, 
To shew and plain their woful case ? 
And choose her for their lady now ; 
And swear her truth as well as thou ? 
And what if she do alter mind, 
Where is the love that thou wouldst find ? 
Absence, my friend, works wonders oft ; 
Now brings full low that lay full loft ; 
Now turns the mind, now to, now fro’! 
And where art thou, if it were so ”’ 

‘ If absence,’ quoth I, ‘ be marvellous, 
I find her not so dangerous ; 
For she may not remove me fro’. 
The poor good will that I do owe 
To her, whom erst? I love, and shall; 
And chosen have above them all, 


' In the early copies, ‘‘ now to and low.” 
? Long since : printed ed. uneath. 
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To serve and be her own as far 
As any man may offer her; 
And will her serve and will her love, 
And lowly, as it shall behove ; 

And die her own, if fate be so: 

Thus shall my heart nay part her fro’. 
And witness shall my good will be, 
That absence takes her not from me; 
But that my love doth still increase 
To mind her still, and never cease : 
And what I feel to be in me, 

The same good will, I think, hath she 
As firm and fast to bidden aye, 

Till death depart us both away.’ 

And as I have my tale thus told, 
Steps unto me, with countenance bold, 
A steadfast friend, a counsellor, 

And nam’d is, Hope, my comforter ; 
And stoutly then he speaks and says, 

‘ Thou hast said truth withouten nays ; 
For I assure thee, even by oath, 

And thereon take my hand and troth, 
That she is one the worthiest, 

The truest, and the faithfullest ; 

The gentlest and the meekest of mind, 
That here on earth a man may find : 
And if that love and truth were gone, 
In her it might be found alone. 

For in her mind no thought there is, 
But how she may be true, I wis; 
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And tenders thee, and all thy heal, 

And wisheth both thy health and weal ; 
And loves thee even as far-forth than 

As any woman may a man; 

And is thine own, and so she Says; 

And cares for thee ten thousand ways. 
On thee she speaks, on thee she thinks; 
With thee she eats, with thee she drinks; 
With thee she talks, with thee she moans; 
With thee she sighs, with thee she groans; 
With thee she says, ‘ Farewell, mine own!’ 
When thou, God knows, full far art gone. 
And even, to tell thee all aright, 

To thee she says full oft, ‘ Good night !’ 
And names thee oft her own most dear, 
Her comfort, weal, and all her cheer; 

And tells her pillow all the tale 

How thou hast done her woe and bale 

And how she longs, and plains for thee, 
And says, ‘ Why art thou so from me ? 
Am I not she that loves thee best ? 

Do I not wish thine ease and rest ? 

Seek I not how I may thee please? 

Why art thou then so from thine ease ? 

If I be she for whom thou carest, 

For whom in torments so thou farest, 

Alas! thou knowest to find me here, 

Where I remain thine own most dear; 
Thine own most true, thine own most just ; 
Thine own that loves thee still, and must : 
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Thine own that cares alone for thee, 

As thou, I think, dost care [for] me; 

And even the woman, she alone 

That is full bent to be thine own.’ 
‘What wilt thou more? what canst thou crave ? 

Since she is as thou wouldst her have. 

Then set this drivel out of door, 

That in thy brains such tales doth pour, 

Of absence, and of changes strange ; 

Send him to those that use to change : 

For she is none I thee avow, 

And well thou mayst believe me now.’ 

When Hope hath thus his reason said, 

Lord! how I feel me well a-paid! 

A new blood then o’erspreads my bones, 

That all in joy I stand at ones. 

My hands I throw to heav’n above, 

And humbly thank the god of love ; 

That of his grace I should bestow 

My love so well as I it owe. 

And all the planets as they stand, 

I thank them too with heart and hand ; 

That their aspects so friendly were, 

That I should so my good will bear ; 

To you, that are the worthiest, 

The fairest, and the gentleest ; 

And best can say, and best can do 

That ‘longs, methinks, a woman to; 

And therefore are most worthy far, 

To be beloved as you are. 
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And so says Hope in all his tale, 
Whereby he easeth all my bale. 
For I believe, and think it true 
That he doth speak or say of you. 

And thus contented, lo! I stand 

With that, that hope bears me in hand, 
That you are mine, and shall so be. 
Which hope I keep full sure in me, 

As he, that all my comfort is. 

On you alone, which are my bliss, 

My pleasure chief, which most I find, 
And e’en the whole joy of my mind. 

And shall so be, until the death 

Shall make me yield up life and breath. 
Thus, good mine own, lo! here my trust; 
Lo! here my truth, and service just ; 

Lo! in what case for you I stand! 

Lo! how you have me in your hand ; 
And if you can requite a man, 
Requite me, as you find me than. 
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ECCLESIASTES. 


CHAPTER I. 


I, Sotomon, David’s son, King of Jerusalem, 
Chosen by God to teach the Jews, and in his laws 
to lead them, 
Confess, under the Sun that every thing is vain; 
The world is false; man he is frail, and all his 
pleasures pain. 
Alas! what stable fruit may Adam’s children find 
In that they seek by sweat of brows and travail of 
their mind ! 
We, that live on the earth, draw toward our decay; 
| Our children fill our place ‘a while, and then they 
vade! away. 
| | | Such changes makes the earth, and doth remove for 
| none; 
| Butserves us for a place to play our tragedies upon. 
When that the restless sun westward his course 
hath run, 
Towards the east he hastes as fast to rise where 
he begun. 
When hoary Boreas hath blown his frozen blast, 
Then Zephyrus, with his gentle breath, dissolves 
the ice as fast. 


1 Go, or pass. 
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Floods that drink up small brooks, and swell by 
rage of rain, 

Dischargein seas; which them repulse, and swallow 
straight again. 

These worldly pleasures, Lord! so swift they run 
their race, 

That scarce our eyes may them discern ; they bide 
so little space. 

What hath been but is now; the like hereafter 
shall : 

What new device grounded so sure, that dreadeth 
not the fall! 

What may be called new, but such things in times 
past 

As Time buried, and doth revive; and Time again 
shall waste. 

Things past right worthy fame, have now no bruit 
at all; 

Even so shall die such things as now the simple 
wonders call. 

I, that in David’s seat sit crowned, and rejoice, 

That with my sceptre rule the Jews, and teach 
them with my voice, 

Have searched long to know all things under the 
sun ; 

To see how in this mortal life a surety might be won. 

This kindled will to know; strange things for to 
desire, 

God hath graft in our greedy breasts a torment 

for our hire. 
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The end of each travail forthwith I sought to know; 

I found them vain, mixed with gall, and burthen’d 
with much woe. 

Defaults of nature’s work no man’s hand may re- 
store, 

Which be in number like the sands upon the salt 
floods shore. 

Then vaunting in my wit, I gan call to my mind 

What rules of wisdom I had taught, that elders 
could not find. 

And, as by contraries to try most things we use, 

Men’s follies, and their errors eke I gan them all 
peruse ; [climb : 

Thereby with more delight to knowledge for to 

But this I found an endless work of pain, and loss 
of time. 

For he to wisdom’s school that doth apply his mind, 

The further that he wades therein, the greater 
doubts shall find. 

And such as enterprise to put new things in ure, 

Of some that shall scorn their device, may well 
themselves assure. 


CHAPTER I, 

From pensive fancies then I gan my heart revoke; 

And gave me to such sporting plays as laughter 
might provoke: 

But even such vain delights, when they most blinded 
me, [ill agree. 

Always, methought, with smiling grace a king did 
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Then sought I how to please my belly with much 
wine, 

To feed me fat with costly feasts of rare delights, 
and fine ; 

And other pleasures eke to purchase me, with rest : 

In so great choice to find the thing that might 
content me best. 

But, Lord! what care of mind, what sudden storms 
of ire, 

What broken sleeps endured I, to compass my 
desire. 

To build me houses fair then set I all my cure: 

By princely acts thus strove I still to make my 
fame endure. 

Delicious gardens eke I made to please my sight; 

And graft therein all kinds of fruits that might 
my mouth delight. 

Conduits, by lively springs from their old course 
I drew, 

For to refresh the fruitful trees that in my gardens 
grew. 

Of cattle great increase I bred in little space; 

Bondmen I bought; I gave them wives, and serv’d 
me with their race. 

Great heaps of shining gold by sparing gan I save ; 

With things of price so furnished as fits a prince 
to have. 

To hear fair women sing sometime I did rejoice; 

Ravished with their pleasant tunes, and sweetness 

of their voice. 
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Lemans I had, so fair and of so lively hue, 

That whoso gazed in their face might well their 
beauty rue. 

Never erst sat there king so rich in David’s seat; 

Yet still, methought, for so small gain the travail 
was too great. 

From my desirous eyes I hid no pleasant sight, 

Nor from my heart no kind of mirth that might 
give them delight ; 

Which was the only fruit I reap’d of all my pain, 

To feed my eyes, and to rejoice my heart with all 
my gain. 

But when I made my count, with how great care 
of mind | 

And hearts unrest, that I had sought so wasteful 
fruit to find; 

Then was I striken straight with that abused fire, 

To glory in that goodly wit that compass’d my 
desire. 

But fresh before mine eyes grace did my faults 
renew : 

What gentle callmgs [had fled my ruin to pursue; 

‘What raging pleasures past, peril and hard es- 
cape ; 

What fancies in my head had wrought the liquor 
of the grape. 

The error then I saw that their frail hearts doth 
move, 

Which strive in vain for to compare with Him that 

sits above : 
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In whose most perfect works such craft appeareth 
plain, 

That to the least of them, there may no mortal 
hand attain. 

And like as lightsome day doth shine above the 
night, 

So dark to me did folly seem, and wisdom’s beams 
as bright, 

Whose eyes did seem so clear motes to discern and 
find ; 

But Will had closed Folly’s eyes, which groped 
like the blind. 

Yet death and time consume all wit and worldly 
fame ; 

And look! what end that folly hath, and wisdom 
hath the same. 

Then said I thus: ‘Oh Lord! may not thy wisdom 
cure 

The wailful wrongs and hard conflicts that folly 
doth endure ?” 

To sharp my wit so fine then why took I this pain? 

Now find I well this noble search may eke be 
called vain. 

As slander’s loathsome bruit sounds folly’s just 
reward, 

Is put to silence all betime, and brought in small 
regard : 

Even so doth time devour the noble blast of fame, 

Which should resound their glories great that do 

deserve the same. 
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Thus present changes chase away the wonders past, 

Ne is the wise man’s fatal thread yet longer spun 
to last. 

Then in this wretched vale, our life I loathed plain, 

When I beheld our fruitless pains to compass 
pleasures vain. 

My travail this avail hath me produced, lo! 

An heir unknown shall reap the fruit that I in seed 
did sow. 

But whereunto the Lord his nature shall incline 

Who can foreknow, into whose hands I must my 
goods resign. 

But, Lord, how pleasant sweet then seem’d the 
idle life, 

That never charged was with care, nor burthened 
with strife. 

And vile the greedy trade of them that toil so sore, 

To leave to such their travails fruit that never 
sweat therefore. 

What is that pleasant gain? what is that sweet re- 
lef, 

That should delay the bitter taste that we feel of 
our grief ? 

The gladsome days we pass to search a simple gain; 

The quiet nights, with broken sleeps, to feed a 
restless brain. 

What hope is left us then? What comfort doth 
remain ? 

Our quiet hearts for to rejoice with the fruit of 

our pain. 
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If that be true, who may himself so’ happy call 

As I whose free and sumptuous spence doth shine 
beyond them all ? 

Surely it is a gift and favour of the Lord, 

Liberally to spend our goods, the ground of all 
discord. 

And wretched hearts have they that let their trea- 
sures mould, 

And carry the rod that scourgeth them that glory 
in their gold. 

But I do know, by proof, whose riches bear such 
bruit, 

What stable wealth may stand in waste, or heaping 
of such fruit. 


CHAPTER ITff. 


Lixe to the steerless boat that swerves with every 


wind, 
The slipper top of worldly wealth, by cruel proof 
I find. [eth man, 


Scarce hath the seed, whereof that nature form- 

Received life, when death him yields to earth 
where he began ! 

The grafted plants with pain, whereof we hoped 
fruit, 

To root them up, with blossoms spread, then is 
our chief pursuit. 

That erst we reared up, we undermine again ; 

And shred the sprays whose growth sometime we 

laboured with pain. 
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Each froward threat’ning chere of fortune makes us 
plain; 

And every pleasant show revives our woful hearts 
again. 

Ancient walls to rase is our unstable guise ; 

And of their weather-beaten stones, to build some 
new device. 

New fancies daily spring, which vade,! returning 
mo’ ; 

And now we practise to obtain that straight we 
must forego. 

Some time we seek to spare that afterward we 
waste ; 

And that we travail’d sore to knit, for to unloose 
as fast. 

In sober silence now our quiet lips we close ; 

And with unbridled tongues forthwith our secret 
hearts disclose. 

Such as in folded arms we did embrace, we hate; 

Whom straight we reconcile again, and banish all 
debate. 

My seed with Jabour sown, such fruit produceth 
me, 

To waste my life in contraries that never shall agree. 

From God these heavy cares are sent for our un- 
rests 3 

And with such burdens for our wealth hefraughteth 
full our breasts. 


' Pass away. 
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All that the Lord hath wrought, hath beauty and 
good grace ; 

And to each thing assigned is the proper time and 
place. 

And granted eke to man of all the world’s estate, 

And of each thing wrought in the same, to argue 
and debate. 

Which art, though it approach the heavenly know- 
ledge most, 

To search the natural ground of things,—yet all 
is labour lost. | 

But then the wandering eyes that long for surety 
sought, 

Found that by pain no certain wealth might in this 
world be bought. 

Who liveth in delight and seeks no greedy thrift, 

But freely spends his goods, may think it is a se- 
cret gift. 

Fulfilled shall it be what so the Lord intend ; 

Which no device of man’s wit may advance, nor 
yet defend ; 

Who made all things of nought, that Adam’s chil- 
dren might 

Learn how to dread the Lord, that wrought such 
wonders in their sight. 

The grisly wonders past, which time wears out of 


mind, 
To be renewed in our days the Lord hath so as- 
sign’d. [ware ; 


Lo! thus his careful scourge doth steal on us un- 
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Which, when the flesh hath clean forgot, he doth 
again repair. 

When I in this vain search had wander’d sore my 
wit, 

I saw a royal throne eke where as Justice should 
have sit. 

Instead of whom I saw, with fieree and cruel mood, 

Where wrong was set; that bloody beast that 
drank the guiltless blood : 

Then thought I thus: ‘ One day the Lord shall sit 
in doom, 

To view his flock, and choose the pure; the spotted 
have no room.’ 

Yet besuch scourges sent, that each aggrieved mind 

Like the brute beasts that swell in rage and fury 
by their kind, 

His error may confess when he hath wrestled long ; 

And then with patience may him arm: the sure 
defence of wrong. 

For death, that of the beast the carrion doth de- 
vour, 

Unto the noble kind of man presents the fatal hour. 

The perfect form that God hath given to eitherman, 

Or other beast, dissolve it shall to earth, where it 
began. 

And who can tell if that the soul of man ascend ; 

Or with the body if it die, and to the ground des- 
cend. 

Wherefore each greedy heart that riches seeks to 

gain, 
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Gather may he that savoury fruit that springeth 
of his pain. 

A mean convenient wealth I mean to take in worth; 

And with a hand of largess eke in measure pour 
it forth. 

For treasure spent in life the body doth sustain ; 

The heir shall waste the hoarded gold, amassed 
with much pain. 

Nor may foresight of man such order give in life, 

For to foreknow who shall enjoy their gotten good 
with strife. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WueEn I bethought me well, under the restless Sun 

By folk of power what cruel works unchastised 
were done; 

I saw where stood a herd by power of such opprest, 

Out of whose eyes ran floods of tears, that bayned? 
all their breast ; 

Devoid of comfort clean, in terrors and distress; 

In whose defence none would arise such rigour to 
repress. 

Then thought I thus: ‘Oh Lord! the dead whose 
fatal hour 

Is clean run out more happy are; whom that the 
worms devour : 

And happiest is the seed that never did conceive ; 


1 Bathed. 
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That never felt the wailful wrongs that mortal folk 
receive.’ 

And then I saw that wealth, and every honest gain 

By travail won, and sweat of brows, gan grow into 
disdain, 

Through sloth of careless folk, whom ease so fat 
doth feed ; 

Whose idle hands do nought but waste the fruit 
of other’s seed. 


Which to themselves persuade—that little got with 
ease 


More thankful is, than kingdoms won by travail 
and disease. 

Another sort I saw without both friend or kin, 

Whose greedy ways yet never sought a faithful 
friend to win. 

Whose wretched corpse no toil yet ever weary 
could ; es 

Nor glutted ever were their eyes with heaps of 
shining gold. 

But, if it might appear to their abused eyen, 

To whose avail they travail so, and for whose sake 
they pine ; 

Then should they see what cause they have for to 
repent 

The fruitless pains and eke the time that they in 
vain have spent. 

Then gan I thus resolve—‘ More pleasant is the life 

Of faithful friends that spend their goods in com- 

mon, without strife.’ 
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For as the tender friend appeaseth every grief, 

So, if he fall that lives alone, who shall be his re- 
lief ? 

The friendly feeres! lie warm in arms embraced 
fast ; 

Who sleeps alone, at every turn doth feel the 
winter blast : 

What can he do but yield, that must resist alone ? 

If there be twain, one may defend the t’other over- 
thrown. 

The single twined cords may no such stress endure 

As cables braided threefold may, together wreathed 
sure, 

In better far estate stand children, poor and wise, 

Than aged kings, wedded to will, that work with- 
out advice. 

In prison have I seen, or this, a woful wight 

That never knew what freedom meant, nor tasted 
of delight ; 

With such unhoped hap in most despair hath met, 

Within the hands that erst wore gyves to have a 
Sceptre set. 

And by conjures? the seed of kings is thrust from 
state, 

Whereon a grieved people work ofttimes their hid- 
den hate. 

Other, without respect, I saw a friend or foe 

With feet worn bare in tracing such, whereas the 
honours grew. 


* Companions. * Conspiracies. 
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And at death ofa princegreat routs revived strange, 

Which fain their old yoke to discharge, rejoiced 
in the change. 

But when I thought, to these as heavy even or more 

Shall be the burden of his reign, as his that went 
before ; 

And that a train like great upon the dead attend, 

I gan conclude, each greedy gain hath its uncer- 
tain end. 

In humble spirit is set the temple of the Lord ; 

Whereif thou enter, look thy mouth and conscience 
may accord ! 

Whose Church is built of love, and deckt with hot 
desire, 

And simple faith ; the yolden ghost his mercy doth 
require. 

Where perfectly for aye he in his word doth rest; 

With gentle ear to hear thy suit, and grant thee 
| thy request. 

In boast of outward works he taketh no delight, 

Nor waste of words; such sacrifice unsavoureth in 
his sight. 


CHAPTER V. 


WueEn that repentant tears hath cleansed clear 
from ill 

The charged breast; and grace hath wrought there- 

in amending will ; 
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With bold demands then may his mercy well assail 
The speech man saith, without the which request 
may none prevail. 
More shall thy penitent sighs his endless mercy 
please, 
Than their importune suits, which dream that words 
God’s wrath appease. 
For heart, contrite of fault, is gladsome recom- 
pense ; 
And prayer, fruit of Faith, whereby God doth with 
sin dispense. 
As fearful broken sleeps spring froma restless head, 
By chattering of unholy lips is fruitless prayer bred. 
In waste of wind, I rede,! vow nought unto the Lord, 
Whereto thy heart to bind thy will, freely doth not 
accord ; 
For humble vows fulfill’d, by grace right sweetly 
smoke : if 
But bold behests, broken by lusts, the wrath of 
God provoke. | 
Yet bet? with humble heart thy frailty to confess, 
Than to boast of such perfectness, whose works 
such fraud express. 
With feigned words and oaths contract with God 
no guile; 
Such craft returns to thine own harm, and doth 
thyself defile. 
And though the mist of sin persuade such error 
light, 
' T advise. > Better. 
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Thereby yet are thy outward works all dampned in 
‘his sight. 

As sundry broken dreams us diversly abuse, 

So are his errors manifold that many words doth 
use. 

With humble secret plaint, few words of hot effect, 

Honour thy Lord; allowance vain of void desert 
neglect. 

Though wrong at times the right, and wealth eke 
need oppress, 

Think not the hand of justice slow to follow the 
redress. 

For such unrighteous folk as rule withouten dread, 

By some abuse or secret lust he suffereth to be led. . 

The chief bliss that in earth to living man is lent, 

Is moderate wealth to nourish life, if he can be 
content. 

He that hath but one field, and greedily seeketh 
nought, 

To fence the tiller’s hand from need, is king within 
his thought. 

But such as of their gold their only idol make, 

No treasure may the raven of their hungry hands 
aslake. 

For he that gapes for good, and hoardeth all his 
gain, 

Travails in vain to hide the sweet that should relieve 
his pain. 

Where is great wealth, there should be many a 

needy wight 
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To spend the same; and that should be the rich 
man’s chief delight. 

The sweet and quiet sleeps that wearied limbs op- 
press, 

Beguile the night in diet thin, not feasts of great 
€XCESS : 

But waker? lie the rich ; whose lively heat with rest 

Their charged bulks? with change of meats cannot 
so soon digest. 

Another righteous doom J saw of greedy gain ; 

With busy cares such treasures oft preserved to 
their bane: 

The plenteous houses sackt ; the owners end with 
shame 

Their sparkled goods ; their needy heirs, that should 
enjoy the same, 

From wealth despoiled bare, from whence they 
came they went ; 

Clad in the clothes of poverty, as Nature first them 
sent. 

Naked as from the womb we came, if we depart, 

With toil to seek that we must leave, what boot 
to vex the heart ? 

What life lead testy men then, that consume their 
days 

In inward frets, untemper’d hates, at strife with 
some always. 

Then gan I praise all those, in such a world of 
strife, 


1 Wakeful. 2 Bodies. 
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As take the profit of their goods, that may be had 
in life. 

For sure the liberal hand that hath no heart to 
spare 

This fading wealth, but pours it forth, it is a virtue 
rare : 

That makes wealth slave to need, and gold become 
his thrall, 

Clings? not his guts with niggish? fare, to heap 
his chest withal ; 

But feeds the lusts of kind with costly ‘meats and 
wine; 

And slacks the hunger and the thirst of needy folk 
that pine. 

No glutton’s feast I mean in waste of spence® to 
strive ; 

But temperate meals the dulled spirits with joy thus 
to revive. 

No care may pierce where mirth hath temper’d such 
a breast : 

The bitter gall, season’d with sweet, such wisdom 
may digest. 


1 Starve. 2 Niggard. 3 Expense. 
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A PARAPHRASE OF SOME OF THE PSALMS 
OF DAVID. 


PROEM. 


Wuere rechless! youth in an unquiet breast, 
Set on by wrath, revenge, and cruelty, 

After long war patience had oppress’d ; 

And justice, wrought by princely equity ; 

My Denny? then, mine error deep imprest, 
Began to work despair of liberty ; 

Had not David, the perfect warrior taught, 
That of my fault thus pardon should be sought. 


PSALM LXXXVIII. 


O Lorp! upon whose will dependeth my welfare, 

To call upon thy holy name, since day nor night 
I spare, 

Grant that the just request of this repentant mind 

So pierce thine ears, that in thy sight some favour 
it may find. 

My soul is fraughted full with grief of follies past ; 


1 Careless. 


2 In the old edition the name does not occur, and the word 
‘conscience’ is substituted. Dr. Nott suggests that this per- 
son was *‘ Sir Walter Denny, an intimate friend of the Howard 
family, and afterwards one of the executors of Henry the 
Fighth’s will.” 
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My restless body doth consume, and death ap- 
proacheth fast : 

Like them whose fatal thread, thy hand hath cut 
in twain ; 

Of whom there is no further bruit, which in their 
graves remain. 

Oh Lord! thou hast me cast headlong, to please 
my foe, 

Into a pit all bottomless, whereas I plain my woe. 

The burden of thy wrath it doth me sore oppress; 

And sundry storms thou hast me sent of terror 
and distress. 

The faithful friends are fled and banished from my 
sight : 

And such as I have held full dear, have set my 
friendship light. 

My durance doth persuade of freedom such des- 
pair, 

That by the tears that bain my breast, mine eye- 
sight doth appair.1 

Yet do I never cease thine aid for to desire, 

With humble heart and stretched hands, for to 
appease thine ire. 

Wherefore dost thou forbear in the defence of thine, 

To shew such tokens of thy power in sight of Adam’s 
line; [fed, 

Whereby each feeble heart with faith might so be 

That in the mouth of thy elect thy mercies might 
be spread. 

1 Fail. 
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The flesh that feedeth worms cannot thy love de- 
clare ! 

Nor such set forth thy praise as dwell in the land 
of despair. 

In blind indured hearts light of thy lively name 

Cannot appear, nor cannot judge the brightness of 
the same. 

Nor blazed may thy name be by the mouths of those 

Whom death hath shut in silence, so as they may 
not disclose. 

The lively voice of them that in thy word delight, 

Must be the trump that must resound the glory of 
thy might. 

Wherefore I shall not cease, in chief of my distress 

To call on Thee, till that the sleep my wearied 
limbs oppress. 

And in the morning eke when that the sleep 1s fled, 

With floods of salt repentant tears to wash my 
restless bed. 

Within this careful mind, burden’d with care and 
grief, 

Why dost thou not appear, O Lord! that shouldst 
be his relief. 

My wretched state behold, whom death shallstraight 
assail ; 

Of one, from youth afflicted still, that never did 
but wail. 

The dread, lo! of thine ire hath trod me under feet : 

The scourges of thine angry hand hath made death 

seem full sweet. 
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Likeasthe roarmg waves the sunken ship surround, 

Great heaps of care did swallow me, and I no 
succour found : 

For they whom no mischance could from my love 
divide, 

Are forced, for my greater grief, from me their 
face to hide. 


PSALM LXXIIlI. 


Tue sudden storms that heave me to and fro, 
Had well near pierced Faith, my guiding sail ; 
For I that on the noble voyage go 

To succour truth, and falsehood to assail, 
Constrained am to bear my sails full low ; 
And never could attain some pleasant gale. 
For unto such the prosperous winds do blow 
As run from port to port to seek avail.1 

This bred despair ; whereof such doubts did grow 
That I gan faint, and all my courage fail. 
But now, my BiaGce,? mine error well I see; 
Such goodly light king David giveth me. 


! Advantage. 
2 « Blame” in the old edition. George Blage, a friend of 
Surrey’s, who accompanied him to Landrecy. He was ofa 
good Kentish family, was educated at Cambridge, and ad- 
dressed a poem to Lord Wriothesley. 
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Tuovueu, Lord, to Israel thy graces plenteous be; 

I mean to such, with pure intent as fix their trust 
in Thee, 

Yet whiles the Faith did faint that should have 
been my guide, 

Like them that walk in slipper paths, my feet be- 
gan to slide; 

Whiles I did grudge at those that glory in their 
gold, 

Whose loathsome pride enjoyeth wealth, in quiet 
as they would. 

To see by course of years what nature doth appair,! 

The palaces of princely form succeed from heir to 
heir. 

From all such travails free, as “long to Adam’s 
seed, 

Neither withdrawn from wicked works by danger, 
nor by dread. 

Whereof their scornful pride, and gloried with their 
eyes ; 

As garments clothe the naked man, thus are they 
clad in vice. 

Thus, as they wish, succeeds the mischief that they 
mean ; 

Whose glutted cheeks sloth feeds so fat, as scant 
their eyes be seen.® 
1 Become weak ; decay. 

* This seems aimed at K. Henry VIII. 
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Unto whose cruel power most men for dread are 


fain - 
To bend or bow; with lofty looks, whiles they 
vaunt in their reign ; [frame 


And in their bloody hands, whose cruelty that 

The wailful works that scourge the poor, without 
regard of blame. 

To tempt the living God they think it no offence ; 

And pierce the simple with their tongues that can 
make no defence. 

Such proofs before the just, to cause the hearts to 
waver, 

Be set like cups mingled with gall, of bitter taste 
and savour. 

Then say thy foes in scorn, that taste no other food, 

But suck the flesh of thy Elect, and bathe them 
in their blood ; 

‘ Should we believe the Lord doth know, and suf- 
fer this ? 

Fooled be he with fables vain that so abused is.’ 

In terror of the just, that reigns iniquity, 

Armed with power, laden with gold, and dread 
for cruelty. 

Then vain the war might seem, that I by faith 
maintain 

Against the flesh, whose false effects my pure 
heart would disdain. 

For I am scourged still, that no offence have done, 

By wratheés children ; and from my birth my chas- 

tising begun. 
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When I beheld their pride, and slackness of thy 
hand, 

I gan bewail the woful state wherein thy chosen 
stand. 

And when I sought whereof thy sufferance, Lord, 
should grow, 

I found no wit could pierce so far, thy holy dooms 
to know : 

And that no mysteries, nor doubt could be distrust, 

Till I come to the holy place, the mansion of the 
just ; 

Where I shall see what end thy justice shall pre- 
pare, 

For such as build on worldly wealth, and dye their 
colours fair. 

Oh! how their ground is false ! and all their build- 
ing vain ! 

And they shall fall; their power shall fail that did 
their pride maintain. 

As charged hearts with care, that dream some plea- 
sant turn, 

After their sleep find their abuse, and to’their 
plaint return ; [shall 

So shall their glory fade; thy sword of vengeance 

Unto their drunken eyes in blood disclose their 
errors all. 

And when their golden fleece is from their back 
y-shorn ; 

‘The spots that underneath were hid, thy chosen 

sheep shall scorn : 
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And till that happy day, my heart shall swell in 
care, 

My eyes yield tears, my years consume between 
hope and despair. 

Lo! how my spirits are dull, and all thy judgments 
dark, 

No mortal head may scale so high, but wonder at 
thy work. 

Alas! how oft my foes have framed my decay ; 

But when I stood in dread to drench,! thy hands 
still did me stay. 

And in each voyage that I took to conquer sin, 

Thou wert my guide, and gave me grace, to com- 
fort me therein. 

And when my wither’d skin unto my bones did 
cleave, 

And flesh did waste, thy grace did then my simple 
spirits relieve. 

In other succour then, O Lord! why should I 
trust ; 

But only thine, whom I have found in thy behight* 
so just. 

And such for dread, or gain as shall thy name re- 

J fuse, 

i Shall perish with their golden gods that did their 

‘ hearts seduce. 

While? I, that in thy word have set my trust and 


Joy, 


1 To be overwhelmed. 2? Promise. 3 MS. Where. 
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The high reward that ‘longs thereto shall quietly 
enjoy. 

And my unworthy lips, inspired with thy grace, 

Shall thus forespeak thy secret works, in sight of 
Adam’s race. 


PSALM LV. 


Give ear to my suit, Lord! fromward hide not thy 
face : 
Behold ! hearken, in grief, lamenting how I pray: 
My foes that bray so loud, and eke threpe on! so 
fast, 
Buckled to do me scath,? so is their malice bent. i 
Care pierceth my entrails, and travaileth my spirit ; | 
The grisly fear of death environeth my breast: H 
A trembling cold of dread overwhelmeth my heart. ft 
‘Oh! think I, ‘had I wings like to the simple dove, 
This peril might I fly; and seek some place of rest 
In wilder woods, where I might dwell far from 
these cares.’ 
What speedy way of wing my plaints should they 
lay on, 
To ’scape the stormy blast that threaten’d is to me? 
Rein those unbridled tongues! break that conjured 
league ! 
For I decipher’d have amid our town the strife. 
Guile and wrong keep the walls; they ward both 
day and night: 


! To accuse with clamour. ? Injury. 
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And mischief join’d with care doth keep the market- 
stead : 

Whilst wickedness with crafts in heaps swarm 
through the street. 

Ne my declared foe wrought me all this reproach. 

By harm so looked for, it weigheth half the less. 

For though mine enemies hap had been for to 
prevail, 

I could have hid my face from venom of his eye. 

It was a friendly foe, by shadow of good will ; 

Mine old fere,1 and dear friend, my guide that 
trapped me ; 

Where I was wont to fetch the cure of all my care, 

And in his bosom hide my secret zeal to God. 

With such sudden surprise, quick may him hell 
devour; 

Whilst I invoke the Lord, whose power shall me 
defend, 

My prayer shall not cease, from that the sun des- 
cends, 

Till he his alture? win, and hide them in the sea. 

With words of hot effect,? that moveth from heart 
contrite, [ear. 

Such humble suit, O Lord, doth pierce thy patient 

It was the Lord that brake the bloody compacts 
of those 

That pricked on with ire, to slaughter me and mine. 

The everlasting God, whose kingdom hath noend, 


1 Companion. 2 Altitude. 3 Affection ; passion. 
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Whom by no tale to dread he could divert from sin, 

The conscience unquiet he strikes with heavy hand 

And proves their force in faith, whom he sware 
to defend. 

Butter falls not so soft as doth his patience long, 

And overpasseth fine oil running not half so 
smooth. 

But when his sufferance finds that bridled wrath 
provokes, 

His threatened wrath he whets more sharp than 
tool can file. 

Friar! whose harm and tongue presents the wicked 


> 


sort, 
Of those false wolves, with coats which do their 
ravin hide; [ Lord, 


That swear to me by heaven, the footstool of the 

Though force had hurt my fame, they did not touch 
my life. 

Such patching care I loath, as feeds the wealth 
with lies; 

But in the other Psalm of David find I ease. 

Jacta curam tuam super Dominum, et apse te 
enutriet. 


PSALM VIII. 


Tuy name, O Lord, how great, is found before our 
sight ! 

It fills the earth, and spreads the air: the great 
works of thy might ! 
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For even unto the heavens thy power hath given a 
place, 

_ And closed it above their heads; a mighty, large, 
compass. 

Thy praise what cloud can hide, but it will shine 
again : 

Since young and tender sucking babes have power 
to shew it plain. 

Which in despight of those that would thy glory 
hide, 

[Thou] hast put into such infants’ mouths for to 
confound their pride. 

Wherefore I shall behold thy figur’d heaven so 
high, 

Which shews such prints of divers forms within 
the cloudy sky: 

As hills, and shapes of men; eke beasts of sundry 
kind, 7 

Monstrous to our outward sight, and fancies of 
our mind. 

And eke the wanish moon, which sheens by night 
also ; 

And each one of the wandering stars, which after 
her do go. 

And how these keep their course; and which are 
those that stands ; 

Because they be thy wondrous works, and labours: 
of thy hands. 

But yet among all these I ask, ‘ What thing is 

man ?’ 
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Whose turn to serve in his poor need this work 
Thou first began. 
Or what is Adam’s son that bears his father’s mark? 
For whose delight and comfort eke Thou hast 
wrought all this work. 
I see thou mind’st him much, that dost reward 
him so: 
Being but earth, to rule the earth, whereon him- 
self doth go. 
From angel’s substance eke Thou mad’st him differ 
small ; 
Save one doth change his life awhile; the other 
not at all. 
The sun and moon also Thou mad’st to give him | 
light ; it 
And each one of the wandering stars to twinkle | 
sparkles bright. 
The air to give him breath; the water for his health ; 
The earth to bring forth grain and fruit, for to 
increase his wealth. 
And many metals too, for pleasure of the eye; 
Which in the hollow sounded ground in privy 
veins do lie. 
The sheep to give his wool, to wrap his body in; 
And for such other needful things, the ox to spare 
his skin. 
The horse even at his will to bear him to and fro; 
And as him list each other beast to serve his turn 
also. 
The fishes of the sea likewise to feed him oft; 
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And eke the birds, whose feathers serve to make 
his sides lie soft. 

On whose head thou hast set a crown of glory too, 

To whom also thou didst appoint, that honour 
should be do. 

And thus thou mad’st him lord of all this work of 
thine ; 

Of man that goes, of beast that creeps, whose 
looks doth down decline; 

Of fish that swim below, of fowls that fly on high, 

Of sea that finds the air his rain, and of the land 
so dry. 

And underneath his feet, Thou hast set all thissame; 

To make him know, and plain confess, that mar- 
vellous is thy name. 

And, Lord, which art our Lord, how marvellous it 
is found 

The heavens do shew, the earth doth tell, and eke 
the world so round. 

Glory, therefore, be given to Thee first, which art 
three ; [degree : 

And yet but one Almighty God, in substance and 

As first it was when Thou the dark confused heap, 

Clotted in one, didst part in four; whieh ele- 
ments we clepe!: 

And as the same is now, even here within our time; 

So? ever shall hereafter be, when we be filth and 
slime. 
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THE SECOND BOOK OF VIRGIL’S ASNEID. 


Tuey whisted all, with fixed face attent, 
When prince Aineas from the royal seat 
Thus gan to speak. O Queen! it is thy will 
I should renew a woe cannot be told : 
How that the Greeks did spoil, and overthrow 
The Phrygian wealth, and wailful realm of Troy: 
Those ruthful things that I myself beheld; 
And whereof no small part fell to my share. 
Which to express, who could refrain from tears ? 
What Myrmidon? or yet what Dolopes ? 
What stern Ulysses’ waged soldier ? 
And lo! moist night now from the welkin falls ; 
And stars declining counsel us to rest. 
But since so great is thy delight to hear 
Of our mishaps, and Troye’s last decay ; 
Though to record the same my mind abhors, 
And plaint eschews, yet thus will I begin. 

The Greeks’ chieftains all irked with the war 
Wherein they wasted had so many years, 
And oft repuls’d by fatal destiny, 
A huge horse made, high raised like a hill, 
By the divine science of Minerva : 
Of cloven fir compacted were his ribs ; 
For their return a feigned sacrifice : 
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The fame whereof so wander’d it at point. 
In the dark bulk they clos’d bodies of men 
Chosen by lot, and did enstuff by stealth 
The hollow womb with armed soldiers. 

There stands in sight an isle, hight Tenedon, 
Rich, and of fame, while Priam’s kingdom stood ; 
Now but a bay, and road, unsure for ship. 
Hither them secretly the Greeks withdrew, 
Shrouding themselves under the desert shore. 
And, weening we they had been fled and gone, 
And with that wind had fet the land of Greece, 
Troy discharged her long continued dole. 

The gates cast up, we issued out to play, 

The Greekish camp desirous to behold, 

The places void, and the forsaken coasts. 

‘ Here Pyrrhus’ band; there fierce Achilles pight ; 
Here rode their ships; there did their battles join.’ 
Astonnied some the scatheful gift beheld, 
Behight by vow unto the chaste Minerve ; 

All wond’ring at the hugeness of the horse. 

And first of all Timcetes gan advise 
Within the walls to lead and draw the same; 
And place it eke amid the palace court: 
Whether of guile, or Troyé’s fate it would. 
Capys, with some of judgment more discreet, 
Will’d it to drown; or underset with flame 
The suspect present of the Greeks’ deceit ; 

Or bore and gage the hollow caves uncouth. 
So diverse ran the giddy people’s mind. 
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Lo! foremost of a rout that follow’d him, 
Kindled Laocoon hasted from the tower, 
Crying far off: ‘ O wretched citizens! 

What so great kind of frenzy fretteth you ? 
Deem ye the Greeks our enemies to be gone? 
Or any Greekish gifts can you suppose 
Devoid of guile? Is so Ulysses known ? 
Either the Greeks are in this timber hid; 

Or this an engine is to annoy our walls, 

To view our towers, and overwhelm our town. 
Here lurkssome craft. Good Troyans! giveno trust 
Unto this horse; for what so ever it be, 

I dread the Greeks ; yea! when they offer gifts.’ | 
And with that word, with all his force a dart ot 
He lanced then into that crooked womb; if 
Which trembling stuck, and shook within the side : 

Wherewith the caves gan hollowly resound. 

And, but for Fates, and for our blind forecast, | 
The Greeks’ device and guile had he descried ; | 
Troy yet had stood, and Priam’s towers so high. 

Therewith behold, whereas the Phrygian herds 
Brought to the king with clamour, all unknown 
A young’man, bound his hands behind his back ; 
Who willingly had yielden prisoner, 

To frame this guile, and open Troye’s gates 
Unto the Greeks; with courage fully bent, 
And mind determed either of the twain ; 

To work his feat, or willing yield to death. 
Near him, to gaze, the Trojan youth gan flock, 
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And strove who most might at the captive scorn. 
The Greeks’ deceit behold, and by one proof 
Imagine all the rest. 
For in the press as he unarmed stood 
With troubled cheer, and Phrygian routs beset; 
« Alas!’ quod he, ‘ what earth now, or what seas 
May me receive? catiff, what rests me now? 
For whom in Greece doth no abode remain. 
The Trojans eke offended seek'to wreak 
Their heinous wrath, with shedding of my blood.’ 
With this regret our hearts from rancour moved. 
The bruit appeas’d, we ask’d him of his birth, 
What news he brought; what hope made him to 
yield. 
Then he, all dread removed, thus began : 
‘O King!’Ishall, what ever me betide, 
Say but the truth: ne first will me deny 
A Grecian born; for though fortune hath made 
Sinon a wretch, she cannot make him false. 
If ever came unto your ears the name, 
Nobled by fame, of the sage Palamede, 
Whom trait’rously the Greeks condemn’d to die ; 
Guiltless, by wrongful doom, for that he did 
Dissuade the wars ; whose death they now lament ; 
Underneath him my father, bare of wealth, 
Into his band young, and near of his blood, 
In my prime years unto the war me sent. 
While that by fate his state in stay did stand, 
And when his realm did flourish by advice, 
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Of glory, then, we bare some fame and bruit. 
But since his death by false Ulysses’ sleight, 
(1 speak of things to all men well beknown) 
A dreary life in doleful plaint I led, 
Repining at my guiltless friend’s mischance. 
Ne could I, fool! refrdin my tongue from threats, 
That if my chance were ever to return 
Victor to Arge, to follow my revenge. 
With such sharp words procured I great hate. 
Here sprang my harm. Ulysses ever sith 
With new found crimes began me to affray, 
In common ears false rumours gan he sow : 
Weapons of wreak his guilty mind gan seek. iB 
Ne rested aye till he by Calchas mean ———— | 
But whereunto these thankless tales in vain 
Do I rehearse, and linger forth the time, 
In like estate if all the Greeks ye price ? 
It is enough ye here rid me at once. 
Ulysses, Lord! how he would this rejoice ! 
Yea, and either Atride would buy it dear.’ 

This kindled us more eager to inquire, | 
And to demand the cause; without suspect 
Of so great mischief thereby to ensue, 
Or of Greeks’ craft. He then with forged words 
And quivering limbs, thus took his tale again. 

‘The Greeks ofttimes intended their return 
From Troyé town, with long wars all ytired, 
Andto dislodge; which, would God! they had done. 
But oft the winter storms of raging seas, 
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And oft the boisterous winds did them to stay ; 
And chiefly, when of clinched ribs of fir 
This horse was made, the storms roared in the air. 
Then we in doubt to Phebus’ temple sent 
Euripilus, to weet the prophesy. 
From whence he brought these woful news again. 
With blood, O Greeks! and slaughter of a maid, 
Ye peas’d the winds, when first ye came to Troy. 
With blood likewise ye must seek your return : 
A Greekish soul must offer’d be therefore.’ 

‘ But when this sound had pierc’d the peoples’ 

ears, 
With sudden fear astonied were their minds; 
The chilling cold did overrun their bones, 
To whom that fate was shap’d, whom Phoebus 
would.’ 

Ulysses then amid the press brings in 
Calchas with noise, and will’d him to discuss 
The Gods’ intent. Then some gan deem to me 
The cruel wreak of him that fram’d the craft ; 
Foreseeing secretly what would ensue. 
In silence then, yshrowding him from sight, 
But days twice five he whisted; and refused 
To death, by speech, to further any wight. 
At last, as forced by false Ulysses’ ery, 
Of purpose he brake forth, assigning me 
To the altar; whereto they granted all: 
And that, that erst each one dread to himself, 
Returned all unto my wretched death. 
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And now at hand drew near the woful day. 
All things prepar’d wherewith to offer me ; 
Salt, corn, fillets, my temples for to bind. 
I scap’d the death, I grant! and brake the bands, 
And lurked in a marish all the night 
Among the ooze, while they did set their sails ; 
If it so be that they indeed so did. 
Now rests no hope my native land to see, 
My children dear, nor long desired sire ; 
On whom, perchance, they shall wreak my escape : 
Those harmless wights shall for my fault be slain. 
‘Then, by the gods, to whom all truth is known ; 
By faith unfil’d, if any anywhere 
With mortal folk remains; I thee beseech, 
O king, thereby rue on my travail great : 
Pity a wretch that guiltless suffereth wrong.’ 
Life to these tears with pardon eke, we grant. 
And Priam first himself commands to loose 
His gyves, his bands; and friendly to him said : 
‘ Whoso thou art, learn to forget the Greeks : 
Henceforth be ours; and answer me with truth: 
Whereto was wrought the mass of this huge horse ? 
Whose the devise? and whereto should it tend ? 
What holy vow? or engine for the wars @” 
Then he, instruct with wiles and Greekish craft, 
His loosed hands lift upward to the stars : 
‘ Ye everlasting lamps! I testify, 
Whose power divine may not be violate ; 
Th’ altar, and sword,’ quoth he, ‘that I have scap’d ; 
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Ye sacred bands! I wore as yielden host ; 
Lawful be it for me to break mine oath 
To Greeks; lawful to hate their nation ; 
Lawful be it to sparkle in the air 
Their secrets all, whatso they keep in close; 
For free am I from Greece and from their laws. 
So be it, Troy, and saved by me from scathe, 
Keep faith with me, and stand to thy behest ; 
If I speak truth, and opening things of weight, 
For grant of life requite thee large amends. 

‘ The Greeks’ whole hope of undertaken war 
In Pallas’ help consisted evermore. 
But sith the time that wicked Diomed, 
Ulysses eke, that forger of all guile, 
Adventur’d from the holy sacred fane 
For to bereave Dame Pallas’ fatal form, 
And slew the watches of the chiefest tower, 
And then away the holy statue stole ; 
(That were so bold with hands embrued in blood, 
The virgin Goddess veils for to defile) 
Sith then their hope gan fail, their hope to fall, 
Their pow’r appair, their Goddess’ grace withdraw ; 
Which with no doubtful signs she did declare. 
Scarce was the statue to our tents ybrought, 
But she gan stare with sparkled eyes of flame ; 
Along her limbs the salt sweat trickled down : 
Yea thrice herself, a hideous thing to tell! 
In glances bright she glittered from the ground, 
Holding in hand her targe and quivering spear. 
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Calchas by sea then bade us haste our flight : 
Whose engines might not break the walls of Troy, 
Unless at Greece they would renew their lots, 
Restore the God that they by sea had brought 
In warped keels. To Arge sith they be come, 
They ’pease their Gods, and war afresh prepare. 
And cross the seas unlooked for eftsoons 

They will return. This order Calchas set. 


‘ This figure made they for th’ aggrieved God, 


In Pallas’ stead ; to cleanse their heinous fault. 
Which mass he willed to be reared high 
Toward the skies, and ribbed all with oak, 
So that your gates ne wall might it receive; 
Ne yet your people might defensed be 
By the good zeal of old devotion. 
For if your hands did Pallas’ gift defile, 
To Priam’s realm great mischief should befall : 
Which fate the Gods first on himself return. 
But had your own hands brought it in your town, 
Asia should pass, and carry offer’d war 
In Greece, e’en to the walls of Pelop’s town ; 
And we and ours that destiny endure.’ 
By such like wiles of Sinon, the forsworn, 
His tale with us did purchase credit; some, 
Trapt by deceit ; some, forced by his tears ; 
Whom neither Diomed, nor great Achille, 
Nor ten years war, ne a thousand sail could daunt. 
Us caitiffs then a far more dreadful chance 
Befel, that troubled our unarmed breasts. 
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Whiles Laocoon, that chosen was by lot 

Neptunus’ priest, did sacrifice a bull 

Before the holy altar; suddenly 

From Tenedon, behold! in circles great 

By the calm seas come fleeting adders twain, 

Which plied towards the shore (I loathe to tell) 

With reared breast lift up above the seas: 

Whose bloody crests aloft the waves were seen ; 

The hinder part swam hidden in the flood. 

Their grisly backs were linked manifold. 

With sound of broken waves they gat the strand, 

With glowing eyen, tainted with blood and fire ; 

Whose waltring tongues did lick their hissing 
mouths. 

We fled away; our face the blood forsook : 

But they with gait direct to Lacon ran. 

And first of all each serpent doth enwrap 

The bodies small of his two tender sons ; 

Whose wretched limbs they bit, and fed thereon. 

Then raught they him, who had his weapon caught 

To rescue them; twice winding him about, 

With folded knots and circled tails, his waist : 

Their scaled backs did compass twice his neck, 

With reared heads aloft and stretched throats. 

He with his hands strave to unloose the knots, 

(Whose sacred fillets all-besprinkled were 

With filth of gory blood, and venom rank) 

And to the stars such dreadful shouts he sent, 

Like to the sound the roaring bull forth lows, 
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Which from the altar wounded doth astart, 


The swerving axe when he shakes from his neck. 


The serpents twain, with hasted trail they glide 

To Pallas’ temple, and her towers of height : 

Under the feet of the which Goddess stern, 

Hidden behind her target’s boss they crept. 

New gripes of dread then pierce our trembling 
breasts. 

They said; Lacon’s deserts had dearly bought 

His heinous deed; that pierced had with steel 

The sacred bulk, and thrown the wicked lance. 

The people cried with sundry greeing shouts 

To bring the horse to Pallas’ temple blive ; 

In hope thereby the Goddess’ wrath t’ appease. 

We cleft the walls and closures of the town; 

Whereto all help: and underset the feet 

With sliding rolls, and bound his neck with ropes. 

This fatal gin thus overclamb our walls, 

Stuft with arm’d men; about the which there ran 

Children and maids, that holy carols sang ; 

And well were they whose hands might touch the 
cords. 

With threat’ning cheer thus slided through our 
town 

The subtle tree, to Pallas’ temple-ward. 

O native land! Tlion! and of the Gods 

The mansion place! O warlike walls of Troy ! 

Four times it stopt in th’ entry of our gate; 

Four times the harness clatter’d in the womb. 
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But we go on, unsound of memory, 

And blinded eke by rage persever still : 

This fatal monster in the fane we place. 
Cassandra then, inspired with Phcebus sprite, 

Her prophet’s lips, yet never of us ’lieved, 

Disclosed eft; forespeaking things to come. 

We wretches, lo! that last day of our life 

With boughs of feast the town, and temples deck. 
With this the sky gan whirl about the sphere : 

The cloudy night gan thicken from the sea, 

With mantlesspread; that cloaked earth and skies, 

And eke the treason of the Greekish guile. 

The watchmen lay dispers’d to take their rest ; 

Whose wearied limbs sound sleep had then op- 

press’d : 

When, well in order comes the Grecian fleet 

From Tenedon, toward the coasts well known, 

By friendly silence of the quiet moon. 

When the king’s ship put forth his mark of fire, 

Sinon, preserved by froward destiny, 

Let forth the Greeks enclosed in the womb: 

The closures eke of pine by stealth unpinn’d, 

Whereby the Greeks restored were to air. 

With joy down hasting from the hollow tree, 

With cords let down did slide unto the ground 

The great captains; Sthenel, and Thessander, 

And fierce Ulysses, Athamas, and Thoas ; 

Machaon first, and then king Menelae ; 

Opeas eke that did the engine forge. 
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And straight invade the town yburied then 

With wine and sleep. And first the watch is slain: 

Then gates unfold to let their fellows in, 

They join themselves with the conjured bands. 
It was the time when granted from the Gods 

The first sleep creeps most sweet in weary folk. 

Lo! in my dream before mine eyes, methought, 

With rueful cheer I saw where Hector stood, 

(Out of whose eyes there gushed streams of tears) 

Drawn at a car as he of late had be, 

Distained with bloody dust, whose feet were bowIn 

With the strait cords wherewith they haled him. 

Ay me, what one? that Hector how unlike, 

Which erst return’d clad with Achilles’ spoils ; 

Or when he threw into the Greekish ships 

The Trojan flame! so was his beard defiled, 

His crisped locks all clust’red with his blood, 

With all such wounds, as many he received 

About the walls of that his native town. 

Whom frankly thus methought I spake unto, 

With bitter tears and doleful deadly voice : 

‘O Troyan light! O only hope of thine ! 

What lets so long thee staid? or from what coasts, 

Our most desired Hector, dost thou come ? 

Whom, after slaughter of thy many friends, 

And travail of the people, and thy town, 

All-wearied lord! how gladly we behold. 

What sorry chance hath stain’d thy lively face ? 

Or why see I these wounds, alas! so wide ?’ 
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He answer’d nought, nor in my vain demands 
Abode; but from the bottom of his breast 
Sighing he said: ‘ Flee, flee, O Goddess’ son! 
And save thee from the fury of this flame. 

Our en’mies now are masters of the walls; 

And Troyé town now falleth from the top. 
Sufficeth that is done for Priam’s reign. 

If force might serve to succour Troyé town, 

This right hand well might have been her defence. 
But Troyé now commendeth to thy charge 

Her holy reliques, and her privy Gods. 

Them join to thee, as fellows of thy fate. 

Large walls rear thou for them: for so thou shalt, 
After time spent in th’ overwand’red flood.’ 

This said, he brought forth Vesta in his hands ; 
Her fillets eke, and everlasting flame. 

In this mean while with diverse plaint, the town 
Throughout was spread; and louder more and more 
The din resounded: with rattling of arms, 
Although mine old Father Anchises’ house 
Removed stood, with shadow hid of trees, 

I waked: therewith to the house-top I clamb, 
And hark’ning stood I: like as when the flame 
Lights in the corn, by drift of boisterous wind ; 
Or the swift stream that driveth from the hill, 
Roots up the fields, and presseth the ripe corn, 
And ploughed ground, and overwhelms the grove: 
The silly herdman all astonnied stands, 

From the high rock while he doth hear the sound. 
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Then the Greeks’ faith, then their deceit ap- 
peared. 
Of Deiphobus the palace large and great 
Fell to the ground, all overspread with flash. 
His next neighbour Ucalegon afire : 
The Sygean seas did glister all with flame. 
Up sprang the cry of men, and trumpets blast. 
Then, as distraught, | did my armour on; 
Ne could I tell yet whereto arms avail’d. 
But with our feres to throng out from the press 
Toward the tower, our hearts brent with desire. 
Wrath prick’d us forth; and unto us it seemed 
A seemly thing to die, arm’d in the field. 
Wherewith Panthus scap’d from the Greekish 
darts, 
Otreus’ son, Phcebus’ priest, brought in hand 
The sacred reliques, and the vanquish’d Gods : 
And in his hand his little nephew led ; 
And thus, as phren’tic, to our gates he ran. 
‘ Panthus,’ quod I, ‘ in what estate stand we? 
Or for refuge what fortress shall we take 2’ 
Scarce spake I this, when wailing thus he said : 
‘ The latter day, and fate of Troy is come; 
The which no plaint, or prayer may avail. 
Troyans we were; and Troyé was sometime, 
And of great fame the Teucrian glory erst : 
Fierce Jove to Greece hath now transposed all. 
The Greeks are lords over this fired town. 
Yonder huge horse that stands amid our walls 
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Sheds armed men: and Sinon, victor now, 
With scorn of us doth set all things on flame. 
And, rushed in at our unfolded gates, 
Are thousands mo’ than ever came from Greece. 
And some with weapons watch the narrow streets ; 
With bright swords drawn, to slaughter ready bent. 
And scarce the watches of the gate began 
Them to defend, and with blind fight resist.’ 
Through Panthus’ words, and lightning of the 
Gods, 
Amid the flame and arms ran I in press, 
As fury guided me, and whereas I had heard 
The cry greatest that made the air resound. 
Into our band then fell old Iphytus, 
And Rypheus, that met us by moonlight ; 
Dymas and Hypanis joining to our side, 
With young Chorebus, Mygdonius’ son ; 
Which in those days at Troy did arrive, 
(Burning with rage of dame Cassandra’s love) 
In Priam’s aid, and rescue of his town. 
Unhappy he! that would no credit give 
Unto his spouse’s words of prophecy. 
Whom when I saw, assembled in such wise, 
So desperately the battle to desire ; 
Then furthermore thus said I unto them: 
‘O! ye young men, of courage stout in vain! 
For nought ye strive to save the burning town. 
What cruel fortune hath betid, ye see ! 
The Gods out of the temples all are fled, 
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Through whose might long this empire was main- 
tain’d : 

Their altars eke are left both waste and void. 

But if your will be bent with me to prove 

That uttermost, that now may us befall; 

Then let us die, and run amid our foes. 

To vanquish’d folk, despair is only hope.’ 

With this the young men’s courage did increase; 
And through the dark, like to the ravening wolves 
Whom raging fury of their empty maws 
Drives from their den, leaving with hungry throat 
Their whelps behind ; among our foes we ran, 
Upon their swords, unto apparent death ; 
Holding alway the chief street of the town, 
Cover’d with the close shadows of the night. 

Who can express the slaughter of that night ? 
Or tell the number of the corpses slain ? 

Or can in tears bewail them worthily ? 

The ancient famous city falleth down, 

That many years did hold such seignory. 

With senseless bodies every street is spread, 

Each palace, and sacred porch of the gods. 

Nor yet alone the Troyan blood was shed. 

Manhood ofttimes into the vanquish’d breast 

Returns, whereby some victors Greeks are slain. 

Cruel complaints, and terror every where, 

And plenty of grisly pictures of death. 
And first with us Androgeus there met, 

Fellowed with a swarming rout of Greeks, 
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Deeming us, unware, of that fellowship, 

With friendly words whom thus he call’d unto: 

‘ Haste ye, my friends! what sloth hath tarried you? 

Your feres now sack and spoil the burning Troy : 

From the tall ships were ye but newly come ?’ 
When he had said, and heard no answer made 

To him again, whereto he might give trust ; 

Finding himself chanced amid his foes, 

’Maz’d he withdrew his foot back with his word : 

Like him that wand’ring in the bushes thick, 

Treads on the adder with his reckless foot, 

Reared for wrath, swelling her speckled neck, 

Dismay’d, gives back all suddenly for fear : 

Androgeus so, fear’d of that sight, stept back, 

And we gan rush amid the thickest rout ; 

When, here and there we did them overthrow, 

Stricken with dread, unskilful of the place. 

Our first labour thus lucked well with us. 
Chorebus then, encouraged by this chance, 
Rejoicing said: ‘ Hold forth the way of health, 
My feres, that hap and manhood hath us taught. 
Change we our shields; the Greeks’ arms do we on. 
Craft or manhood with foes what recks it which: 

The slain to us their armour they shall yield.’ 
And with that word Androgeus’ crested helm 
And the rich arms of his shield did he on; 

A Greekish sword he girded by his side: 

Like gladly Dimas and Ripheus did : 

The whole youth gan them clad in the new spoils. 
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Mingled with Greeks, for no good luck to us, 

We went, and gave many onsets that night, 

And many a Greek we sent to Pluto’s court. 

Other there fled and hasted to their ships, 

And to their coasts of safeguard ran again. 

And some there were for shameful cowardry, 

Clamb up again unto the hugy horse, 

And did them hide in his well knowen womb. 
Ay me! bootless it is for any wight 

To hope on aught against will of the gods. 

Lo! where Cassandra, Priam’s daughter dear, 

From Pallas’ church was drawn with sparkled tress, 

Lifting in vain her flaming eyen to heaven ; 

Her eyen, for fast her tender wrists were bound. 

Which sight Chorebus raging could not bear, 

Reckless of death, but thrust amid the throng ; 

And after we through thickest of the swords. 
Here were we first y-batter’d with the darts 

Of our own feres, from the high temples’ top ; 

Whereby of us great slaughter did ensue, 

Mistaken by our Greekish arms and crests. 

Then flock’d the Greeks moved with wrath and ire, 

Of the virgin from them so rescued. 

The fell Ajax; and either Atrides, 

And the great band cleped the Dolopes. 

As wrestling winds, out of dispersed whirl 

Befight themselves, the west with southern blast, 

And gladsome east proud of Aurora’s horse ; 

The woods do whiz; and foamy Nereus 
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Raging in fury, with three forked mace 
From bottom’s depth doth welter up the seas ; 
So came the Greeks. And such, as by deceit 
We sparkled erst in shadow of the night, 
And drave about our town, appeared first : 
Our feigned shields and weapons then they found, 
And, by sound, our discording voice they knew. 
We went to wreck with number overlaid. 
And by the hand of Peneleus first 
Chorebus fell before the altar dead 
Of armed Pallas; and Rhipheus eke, 
The justest man among the Troians all, 
And he that best observed equity. 
But otherwise it pleased now the Gods. 
There Hypanis, and Dymas, both were slain ; 
Through pierced with the weapons of their feres. 
Nor thee, Panthus, when thou wast overthrown, 
Pity, nor zeal of good devotion, 
Nor habit yet of Phoebus hid from scath. 

Ye Troyan ashes! and last flames of mine! 
I call in witness, that at your last fall 
I fled no stroke of any Greekish sword. 
And if the fates would I had fallen in fight, 
That with my hand I did deserve it well. 

With this from thence I was recoiled back 
With Iphytus and Pelias alone. 
[phytus weak, and feeble all for age ; 
Pelias lamed by Ulysses’ hand. 

To Priam’s palace cry did call us then. 
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Here was the fight right hideous to behold ; 

As though there had no battle been but there, 

Or slaughter made elsewhere throughout the town. 

A fight of rage and fury there we saw. 

The Greeks toward the palace rushed fast, 

And coyer’d with engines the gates beset, 

And reared up ladders against the walls ; 

Under the windows scaling by their steps, 

Fenced with shields in their left hands, whereon 

They did receive the darts; while their right hands 

Griped for hold th’ embattle of the wall. 

The Troyans on the other part rend down 

The turrets high, and eke the palace roof ; 

With such weapons they shope them to defend, 

Seeing all lost, now at the point of death. 

The gilt spars, and the beams then threw they down; 

Of old fathers the proud and royal works. 

And with drawn swords some did beset the gates, 

Which they did watch, and keep in routs full thick. 

Our sprites restor’d to rescue the king’s house, 

To help them, and to give the vanquish’d strength. 
A postern with a blind wicket there was, 

A common trade to pass through Priam’s house ; 

On the back side whereof waste houses stood : 

Which way eft-sithes, while that our kmgdom 

dured, 

Th’ infortunate Andromache alone 

Resorted to the parents of her make ; 

With young Astyanax, his grandsire to see. 
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Here passed I up to the highest tower, 

From whence the wretched Troyans did throw down 

Darts, spent in waste. Unto a turret then 

We stept, the which stood in a place aloft, 

The top whereof did reach well near the stars; 

Where we were wont all Troyé to behold, 

The Greekish navy, and their tents also. 

With instruments of iron gan we pick, 

To seek where we might find the joining shrunk 

From that high seat ; which we razed, and threw 

down: 

Which falling, gave forthwith a rushing sound, 

And large in breadth on Greekish routs it light. 

But soon another sort stept in their stead ; 

No stone unthrown, nor yet no dart uncast. 
Before the gate stood Pyrrhus in the porch 

Rejoicing in his darts, with glittering arms. 

Like to th’ adder with venemous herbés fed, 

Whom cold winter all bolne, hid under ground ; 

And shining bright, when she her slough had slung, 

Her slipper back doth roll, with forked tongue 

And raised breast, lift up against the sun. 

With that together came great. Periphas ; 

Automedon eke, that guided had some time 

Achilles’ horse, now Pyrrhus armour bare; 

And eke with him the warlike Seyrian youth 

Assail’d the house; and threw flame to the top. 

And he an axe before the foremost raught, 

Wherewith he gan the strong gates hew, and break; 
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From whence he beat the staples out of brass, 
He brake the bars, and through the timber pierc’d 
So large a hole, whereby they might discern 
The house, the court, the secret chambers eke 
Of Priamus, and ancient kings of Troy ; 
And armed foes in th’ entry of the gate. 

But the palace within confounded was, 
With wailing, and with rueful shrieks and cries ; 
The hollow halls did howl of women’s plaint : 
The clamour strake up to the golden stars. 
The ’fray’d mothers, wand’ring through the wide 

house, 

Embracing pillars, did them hold and kiss. 
Pyrrhus assaileth with his father’s might ; 
Whom the closures ne keepers might hold out. 
With often pushed ram the gate did shake ; 
The posts beat down, removed from their hooks : 
By force they made the way, and th’ entry brake. 
And now the Greeks let in, the foremost slew : 
And the large palace with soldiers gan to fill. 
Not so fiercely doth overflow the fields 
The foaming flood, that breaks out of his banks ; 
Whose rage of waters bears away what heaps 
Stand in his way, the cotes, and eke the herds. 
As in th’ entry of slaughter furious 
I saw Pyrrhus, and either Atrides. 

There Hecuba I saw, with a hundred mo’ 
Of her sons’ wives, and Priam at the altar, 
Sprinkling with blood his flame of sacrifice. 
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Fifty bed-chambers of his children’s wives, 
With loss of so great hope of his offspring, 
The pillars eke proudly beset with gold, 
And with the spoils of other nations, 
Fell to the ground: and what so that with flame 
Untouched was, the Greeks did all possess. 
Percase you would ask what was Priam’s fate ? 
When of his taken town he saw the chance, 
And the gates of his palace beaten down, 
His foes amid his secret chambers eke: 
Th’ old man in yain did on his shoulders then, 
Trembling for age, his cuirass long disused : 
His bootless sword he girded him about ; 
And ran amid his foes, ready to die. 
Amid the court, under the heaven, all bare, 
A great altar there stood, by which there grew 
An old laurel tree, bowing thereunto, 
Which with his shadow did embrace the gods. 
Here Hecuba, with her young daughters all 
About the altar swarmed were in vain; 
Like doves, that flock together in the storm, 
The statues of the Gods embracing fast. 
But when she saw Priam had taken there 
His armour, like as though he had been young: 
‘ What furious thought my wretched spouse,’ 
quod she, 
‘ Did move thee now such weapons for to wield ? 
Why hastest thou? This time doth not require 
Such succour, ne yet such defenders now : 
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No, though Hector my son were here again. 
Come hither; this altar shall save us all: 
Or we shall die together.’ Thus she said. 
Wherewith she drew him back to her, and set 
The aged man down in the holy seat. 

But lo! Polites, one of Priam’s sons, 
Escaped from the slaughter of Pyrrhus, 
Comes fleeing through the weapons of his foes, 
Searching, all wounded, the long galleries 
And the void courts ; whom Pyrrhus all in rage 
Followed fast to reach a mortal wound; 
And now in hand, well near strikes with his spear. 
Who fleeing forth till he came now in sight 
Of his parents, before their face fell down 
Yielding the ghost with flowing streams of blood. 
Priamus then, although he were half dead, 
Might not keep in his wrath, nor yet his words ; 
But crieth out: ‘ For this thy wicked work, 
And boldness eke such thing to enterprise, 
If in the heavens any justice be, 
That of such things takes any care or keep, 
According thanks the Gods may yield to thee ; 
And send thee eke thy just deserved hire, 
That made me see the slaughter of my child, 
And with his blood defile the father’s face. 
But he, by whom thou feign’st thyself begot, 
Achilles, was to Priam not so stern. 
For, lo! he tend’ring my most humble suit, 
The right, and faith, my Hector’s bloodless corpse 
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Render’d, for to be laid in sepulture ; 
And sent me to my kingdom home again.’ 

Thus said the aged man, and therewithal, 
Forceless he cast his weak unwieldy dart. 
Which repuls’d from the brass where it gave dint, 
Without sound, hung vainly in the shield’s boss. 
Quod Pyrrhus: ‘Then thou shalt this thing re- 

port : 
On message to Pelide my father go : 
Shew unto him my cruel deeds, and how 
Neoptolem is swerved out of kind. 
Now shalt thou die,’ quod he. And with that word 
At the altar him trembling ’gan he draw 
Wallowing through the bloodshed of his son : 
And his left hand all clasped in his hair, 
With his right arm drew forth his shining sword, 
Which in his side he thrust up to the hilts. 
Of Priamus this was the fatal fine, 
The woful end that was allotted him, 
When he had seen his palace all on flame, 
With ruin of his Troyan turrets eke. 
That royal prince of Asia, which of late 
Reign’d over so many peoples and realms, 
Like a great stock now lieth on the shore ; 
His head and shoulders parted been in twain : 
A body now without renown and fame. 

Then first in me enter’d the grisly fear: 
Dismay’d I was. Wherewith came to my mind 
The image eke of my dear father, when 
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I thus beheld the king of equal age, 

Yield up the spirit with wounds so cruelly. 

Then thought I of Creusa left alone ; 

And of my house in danger of the spoil, 

And the estate of young Iulus eke. 

I looked back to seek what number then 

I might discern about me of my feres: 

But wearied they had left me all alone. 

Some to the ground were lopen from above, 

Some in the flame their irked bodies cast. 
There was no mo’ but I left of them all, 

When that I saw in Vesta’s temple sit, 

Dame Helen, lurking in a secret place ; 

Such light the flame did give as I went by 

While here and there I cast mine eyen about : 

For she in dread Jest that the Troians should 

Revenge on her the ruin of their walls ; 

And of the Greeks the cruel wreaks also; 

The fury eke of her forsaken make, 

The common bane of Troy, and eke of Greece ! 

Hateful she sat beside the altars hid. 

Then boil’d my breast with flame, and burning 

wrath, 
To revenge my town, unto such ruin brought ; 
With worthy pains on her to work my will. 


Thought I: ‘ Shall she pass to the land of Sparte 


All safe, and see Mycene her native land, 
And like a queen return with victory 
Home to her spouse, her parents, and children, 
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Followed with a train of Troyan maids, 

And served with a band of Phrygian slaves ; 
And Priam eke with iron murder’d thus, 
And Troye town consumed all with flame, 
Whose shore hath been so oft for-bathed in blood ? 
No! no! for though on women the revenge 
Unseemly is; such conquest hath no fame: 
To give an end unto such mischief yet 

My just revenge shall merit worthy praise ; 
And quiet eke my mind, for to be wroke 
On her which was the causer of this flame, 
And satisfy the cinder of my feres.’ 

With furious mind while I did argue thus, 
My blessed mother then appear’d to me, 
Whom erst so bright mine eyes had never seen, 
And with pure light she glistred in the night, 
Disclosmg her in form a goddess like, 

As she doth seem to such as dwell in heaven. 
My right hand then she took, and held it fast, 
| i And with her rosy lips thus did she say: 
| ‘Son! what fury hath thus provoked thee 
To such untamed wrath? what ragest thou ? 


/ Or where is now become the care of us ? 
i Wilt thou not first go see where thou hast left 


i Anchises, thy father fordone with age ? 

| Doth Creusa live, and Ascanius thy son ? 

| Whom now the Greekish bands have round beset: 
! And were they not defenced by my cure, [this. 


Flame had them raught, and en’mies’ sword ere 
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Not Helen’s beauty hateful unto thee, 

Nor blamed Paris yet, but the Gods’ wrath 

Reft you this wealth, and overthrew your town. 
Behold! and I shall now the cloud remove, 
Which overcast thy mortal sight doth dim ; 
Whose moisture doth obscure all things about : 
And fear not thou to do thy mother’s will, 

Nor her advice refuse thou to perform. 

Here, where thou see’st the turrets overthrown, 
Stone beat from stone, smoke rising mixt with dust, 
Neptunus there shakes with his mace the walls, 
And eke the loose foundations of the same, 

And overwhelms the whole town from his seat : 
And cruel Juno with the foremost here 

Doth keep the gate that Scea cleped is, 

Near woode for wrath, whereas she stands, and calls 
In harness bright the Greeks out of their ships: 
And in the turrets high behold where stands 
Bright shining Pallas, all in warlike weed, 

And with her shield, where Gorgon’s head appears: 
And Jupiter, my father, distributes 

Availing strength, and courage to the Greeks ; 
Yet overmore, against the Troyan power 

He doth provoke the rest of all the Gods. 

Flee then, my son, and give this travail end ; 

Ne shall I thee forsake, in safeguard till 

I have thee brought unto thy father’s gate.’ 

This did she say: and therewith gan she hide 
Herself, in shadow of the close night. 
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Then dreadful figures gan appear to me, 
And great Gods eke aggrieved with our town. 
I saw Troye fall down in burning gledes ; 
Neptunus town, clean razed from the soil. 
Like as the elm forgrown in mountains high, 
Round hewen with axe, that husbandmen 
With thick assaults strive to tear up, doth threat; 
And hack’d beneath trembling doth bend his top, 
Till yold with strokes, giving the latter crack, 
Rent from the height, with ruin it doth fall. 
With this I went, and guided by a God 
I passed through my foes, and eke the flame: 
Their weapons and the fire eke gave me place. 
And when that I was come before the gates, 
And ancient building of my father’s house ; 
My father, whom I hoped to convey 
To the next hills, and did him thereto ’treat, 
Refused either to prolong his life, 
Or bide exile after the fall of Troy. 
‘ All ye,’ quod he, ‘in whom young blood is fresh, 
Whose strength remains entire and in full power, 
Take ye your flight. 
For if the Gods my life would have prorogued, 
They had reserved for me this wonning place. 
It was enough, alas! and eke too much, 
To see the town of Troy thus razed once; 
To have lived after the city taken. 
When ye have said, this corpse laid out forsake ; 
My hand shall seek my death, and pity shall 
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Mine en’mies move, or else hope of my spoil. 

As for my grave, I weigh the loss but light : 

For I my years, disdainful to the Gods, 

Have lingered forth, unable to all needs, 

Since that the Sire of Gods and king of men 

Strake me with thunder, and with levening blast.’ 

Such things he gan rehearse, thus firmly bent : 

But we besprent with tears, my tender son, 

And eke my sweet Creusa, with the rest 

Of the household, my father ’gan beseech, 

Not so with him to perish all at once, 

Nor so to yield unto the cruel fate : 

Which he refused, and stack to his intent. 
Driven I was to harness then again, 

Miserably my death for to desire. 

For what advice, or other hope was left ? 

‘Father! thought’st thou that I may once remove,’ .. 

Quod I, ‘ a foot, and leave thee here behind ? 

May such a wrong pass from a father’s mouth ?: 

If God’s will be, that nothing here be saved 

Of this great town, and thy mind bent to join 

Both thee and thine to ruin of this town : 

The way is plain this death for to attain. 

Pyrrhus shall come besprent with Priam’s blood, 

That gor’d the son before the father’s face, 

And slew the father at the altar eke. 

O sacred Mother! was it then for this 

That you me led through flame, and weapons 

sharp, 
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That I might in my secret chamber see 
Mine en’mies; and Ascanius my son, 
My father, with Creusa my sweet wife, 
i Murder’d, alas! the one in th’ others’ blood ? 
HW Why, servants! then, bring me my arms again. 
The latter day us vanquished doth call. 
Render me now to the Greeks’ sight again : 
And let me see the fight begun of new: 
We shail not all unwroken die this day.’ 

About me then I girt my sword again, 
And eke my shield on my left shoulder cast, 
And bent me so to rush out of the house. 
Lo! in my gate my spouse, clasping my feet, 
For against his father young [ulus set. 
‘If thou wilt go,’ quod she, ‘ and spill thyself, 
Take us with thee in all that may betide. 
But as expert if thou in arms have set 
Yet any hope, then first this house defend, 
Whereas thy son, and eke thy father dear, 
And I, sometime thine own dear wife, are left.’ 
Her shrill loud voice with plaint thus fill’d the 

house; 

When that a sudden monstrous marvel fell: 
For in their sight, and woful parents’ arms, 
Behold a light out of the butten sprang 
That in tip of Iulus cap did stand ; 
With gentle touch whose harmless flame did shine 
Upon his hair, about his temples spread. 
And we afraid, trembling for dreadful fear, 
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Bet out the fire from his blazing tress, 

And with water ’gan quench the sacred flame 
Anchises glad his eyen lift to the stars ; 

With hands his voice to heaven thus he bent. 

‘If by prayer, almighty Jupiter, 

Inclined thou mayst be, behold us then 

Of ruth at least, if we so much deserve. 

Grant eke thine aid, Father! confirm this thing. 
Searce had the old man said, when that the 

heavens 

With sudden noise thunder’d on the left hand : 

Out of the sky, by the dark night there fell 

A blazing star, dragging a brand or flame, 

Which with much light gliding on the house top, 

In the forest of Ida hid her beams ; 

The which full bright cendleing a furrow, shone, 

By a long tract appointing us the way: 

And round about of brimstone rose a fume. 
My father vanquish’d then, beheld the skies, 

Spake to the Gods, and th’ holy star adored : 

‘ Now, now,’ quod he, ‘ no longer I abide : 

Follow I shall where ye me guide at hand. 

O native Gods! your family defend ; 

Preserve your line, this warning comes of you, 

And Troyé stands in your protection now. 

Now give I place, and whereso that thou go, 

Refuse I not, my son, to be thy fere.’ 
This did he say; and by that time more clear 

The cracking flame was heard throughout the walls, 
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And more and more the burning heat drew near. 
‘Why then! have done, my father dear,’ quod I, 
‘ Bestride my neck forthwith, and sit thereon, 
And I shall with my shoulders thee sustain, 
Ne shall this labour do me any dere. 
What so betide, come peril, come welfare, 
Like to us both and common there shall be. 
Young Iulus shall bear me company ; 
And my wife shall follow far off my steps. 
Now ye, my servants, mark well what I say : 
Without the town ye shall find, on a hill, 
An old temple there stands, whereas some time 
Worship was done to Ceres the Goddess ; 
Beside which grows an aged cypress tree, 
Preserved long by our forefathers’ zeal : 
Behind which place let us together meet. 
And thou, Father, receive into thy hands 
The reliques all, and the Gods of the land: 
The which it were not lawful I should touch, 
That come but late from slaughter and bloodshed, 
Till I be washed in the running flood.’ 
i When I had said these words, my shoulders 
Hi broad, 
i And laied neck with garments ’gan I spread, 
| And thereon cast a yellow lion’s skin ; 
/ 1 And thereupon my burden I receive. 
| Young Tulus clasped in my right hand, 
Followeth me fast with unegal pace ; 
Thus did we pass 


And at my back my wife. 
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By places shadowed most with the night. 
And me, whom late the dart which enemies threw, 
Nor press of Argive routs could make amaz’d, 
Each whisp’ring wind hath power now to fray, 
And every sound to move my doubtful mind : 
So much I dread my burden, and my fere. 

And now we ’gan draw near unto the gate, 
Right well escap’d the danger, as me thought, 
When that at hand a sound of feet we heard. 
My father then, gazing throughout the dark, 
Cried on me, ‘ Flee, son! they are at hand.’ 
With that bright shields, and shene armours | saw. 
But then, I know not what unfriendly God 
My troubled wit from me bereft for fear: 

For while Iran by the most secret streets, 
Eschewing still the common haunted track, 
From me catif, alas! bereaved was 

Creusa then, my spouse, I wot not how ; 
Whether by fate, or missing of the way, 

Or that she was by weariness retain’d : 

But never sith these eyes might her behold ; 
Nor did I yet perceive that she was lost, 
Ne never backward turned I my mind, 

Till we came to the hill, whereas there stood 
The old temple dedicate to Ceres. 

And when that we were there assembled all, 
She was only away, deceiving us 
Her spouse, her son, and all her company. 

What God or man did I not then accuse, 
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Near woode for ire? or what more cruel chance 
Did hap to me, in all Troy’s overthrow ? 
Ascanius to my feres I then betook, 

With Anchises, and eke the Troyan Gods. 
And left them hid within a valley deep. 

And to the town I ’gan me hie again, 

Clad in bright arms, and bent for to renew 
Aventures past, to search throughout the town, 
And yield my head to perils once again. 

And first the walls and dark entry I sought 
Of the same gate whereat I issued out; 
Holding backward the steps where we had come 
In the dark night, looking all round about : 

In every place the ugsome sights I saw ; 

The silence self of night aghast my sprite. 
From hence again I pass’d unto our house, 

If she by chance had been returned home. 
The Greeks were there, and had it all beset: 
The wasting fire, blown up by drift of wind, 
Above the roofs the blazing flame sprang up ; 
The sound whereof with fury piere’d the skies. 
To Priam’s palace, and the castle then 

I made; and there at Juno’s sanctuair, 

In the void porches, Phenix, Ulysses eke 
Stern guardians stood, watching of the spoil. 
The riches here were set, reft from the brent 
Temples of Troy: the tables of the Gods, 

The vessels eke that were of massy gold, 

And vestures spoil’d, were gather’d all in heap: 
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The children orderly, and mothers pale for fright, 
Long ranged on a row stood round about. 

So bold was I to show my voice that night 
With clepes and cries to fill the streets throughout, 
With Creuse’ name in sorrow, with vain tears ; 
And often sithes the same for to repeat. 

The town restless with fury as I sought, 

Th’ unlucky figure of Creusa’s ghost, 

Of stature more than wont, stood fore mine eyen. 

Abashed then I woxe: therewith my hair 

’Gan start right up: my voice stack in my throat : 

When with such words she ’gan my heart remove : 

‘ What helps, to yield unto such furious rage, 

Sweet spouse? quod she, ‘ Without will of the 
Gods 

This chanced not: ne lawful was for thee 

To lead away Creusa hence with thee : if 

The King of the high heaven suff’reth it not. 

A long exile thou art assigned to bear, 

Long to furrow large space of stormy seas: 

So shalt thou reach at last Hesperian land, 

Where Lidian Tiber with his gentle stream 

Mildly doth flow along the fruitful fields. 

There mirthful wealth, there kingdom is for thee; 

There a king’s child prepar’d to be thy make. 

For thy beloved Creusa stint thy tears : 

For now shall I not see the proud abodes 

Of Myrmidons, nor yet of Dolopes : 

Ne I, a Troyan lady, and the wife 
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Unto the son of Venus, the Goddess, 

Shall go a slave to serve the Greekish dames. 

Me here the God’s great mother holds 

And now farewell: and keep in father’s breast 

The tender love of thy young son and mine.’ 
This having said, she left me all in tears, 

And minding much to speak; but she was gone, 

And subtly fled into the weightless air. 

Thrice raught I with mine arms t’ accoll her neck : 

Thrice did my hands vain hold th’ image escape, 

Like nimble winds, and like the flying dream. 

So night spent out, return I to my feres; 

And there wond’ring I find together swarm’d 

A new number of mates, mothers, and men 

A rout exiled, a wretched multitude, 

From each-where flock together, prest to pass 

With heart and goods, to whatsoever land 

By sliding seas, me listed them to lead. 

And now rose Lucifer above the ridge 

Of lusty Ide, and brought the dawning light. 

| The Greeks held th’ entries of the gates beset : 

f Of help there was no hope. Then gave I place 

HH Took up my sire, and hasted to the hill. 
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THE FOURTH BOOK OF VIRGIL’S AZNEID. 


Bur now the wounded Queen, with heavy care, 
Throughout the veins she nourished the plaie, 
Surprised with blind flame; and to her mind 
‘Gan eke resort the prowess of the man, 
And honour of his race: while in her breast 
Imprinted stack his words, and pictures form. 
Ne to her limbs care granteth quiet rest. 

The next morrow, with Phebus’ lamp the earth 
Alighted clear; and eke the dawning day 
The shadows dark ’gan from the pole remove : 
When all unsound, her sister of like mind 
Thus spake she to: ‘O! Sister Anne, what dreams 
Be these, that me tormented thus affray ? 
What new guest this, that to our realm is come ? 
What one of cheer? how stout of heart in arms? 
Truly I think (ne vain is my belief) 
Of Goddish race some offspring should he be : 
Cowardry notes hearts swerved out of kind. 
He driven, lord,! with how hard destiny! 
What battles eke achieved did he recount! 
But that my mind is fixt unmovably, 
Never with wight in wedlock aye to join, 
Sith my first love me left by death dissever’d ; 
If genial brands and bed me loathed not, 
To this one guilt perchance yet might I yield. 
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Anne, for I grant, sith wretched Sichee’s death, 
My spouse and house with brother’s slaughter 
stain’d, 

This only man hath made my senses bend, 
And pricked forth the mind that ’gan to slide: 
Now feelingly I taste the steps of mine old flame. 
But first I wish the earth me swallow down, 
Or with thunder the mighty Lord me send 
To the pale ghosts of hell, and darkness deep ; 
Ere I thee stain, shamefastness, or thy laws. 
He that with me first coupled, took away 
My love with him; enjoy it in his grave.’ 

Thus did she say, and with surprised tears 
Bained her breast. Whereto Anne thus replied: 

‘ O Sister, dearer beloved than the light : 
Thy youth alone in plaint still wilt thou spill ? 
Ne children sweet, ne Venus’ gifts wilt know ? 
Cinders, thinkest thou, mind this? or graved 

ghosts ? 

Time of thy doole, thy spouse new dead, I grant, 
None might thee move: no, not the Libyan king, 
Nor yet of Tyre; larbas set4o light, 
And other princes mo’; whom the rich soil 
Of Afric breeds, in honours triumphant. 
Wilt thou also gainstand thy liked love ? 
Comes not to mind upon whose land thou dwell’st ? 
On this side, lo! the Getule town behold, 
A people bold, unvanquished in war; 
Eke the undaunted Numides compass thee ; 
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Also the Sirtes unfriendly harbrough. 

On th’ other hand, a desert realm for-thrust, 
The Barceans, whose fury stretcheth wide. 

What shall I touch the wars that move from Tyre ? 
Or yet thy brother’s threats ? 
By Gods purveyance it blew, and Juno’s help, 
The Troiaynes ships, I think, to run this course. 
Sister, what town shalt thou see this become ? 
Through such ally how shall our kingdom rise ? 


And by the aid of Troyan arms how great ? 
How many ways shall Carthages glory grow ? 
Thou only now beseech the Gods of grace 

By sacrifice : which ended, to thy house 
Receive him, and forge causes of abode : 
Whiles winter frets the seas, and wat’ry Orion, 
The ships shaken, unfriendly the season.’ 

Such words inflamed the kindled mind with love, 
Loosed all shame, and gave the doubtful hope. 
And to the temples first they haste, and seek 
By sacrifice for grace, with hogrels of two years, 
Chosen, as ought, to Ceres that gave laws, 

To Phceebus, Bacchus, and to Juno chief, 

Which hath in care the bands of marriage. 

Fair Dido held in her right hand the cup, 
Which ’twixt the horns of a white cow she shed 
In presence of the Gods, passing before 

The altars fat; which she renewed oft 

With gifts that day, and beasts deboweled ; 
Gazing for counsel on the entrails warm. 
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Ay me! unskilful minds of prophesy! 
Ail Temples or vows, what boot they in her rage? 
A gentle flame the marrow doth devour, 
Whiles in the breast the silent wound keeps life. 
Unhappy Dido burns, and in her rage 
Throughout the town she wand’reth up and down. 
Like the stricken hind with shaft, in Crete 
Throughout the woods which chasing with his dart 
Aloof, the shepherd smiteth at unwares, 
And leaves unwist in her the thirling head : 
That through the groves, and lands glides in her 
flight ; 
Amid whose side the mortal arrow sticks. 
fEneas now about the walls she leads, 
The town prepared, and Carthage wealth to shew, 
Off’ring to speak, amid her voice, she whists. 
And when the day gan fail new feasts she makes; 
The Troies travails to hear a-new she lists, 
Enraged all; and stareth in his face 
That tells the tale. And when they were all gone, 
And the dim moon doth eft withhold the light, 
And sliding stars provoke unto sleep ; 
Alone she mourns within her palace void, 
| And sets her down on her forsaken bed. 
} And, absent, him she hears, when he is gone, 
f' And seeth eke. Oft in her lap she holds 
Ascanius, trapp’d by his father’s form : 
) So to beguile the love, cannot be told. 
The turrets now arise not, erst begun; 
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Neither the youth wields arms, nor they advance 

The ports, nor other meet defence for war : 

Broken there hang the works and mighty frames 

Of walls high raised, threatening the sky. 

Whom as soon as Jove’s dear wife saw infect 

With such a plague, ne fame resist the rage ; 

Saturnés’ daughter thus burdes Venus then : 

‘Great praise,’ quod she, ‘ and worthy spoils you 

win, 

You and your son; great Gods of memory ! 

By both your wiles one woman to devour. 

Yet am not I deceived, that foreknew 

Ye dread our walls, and buildings gan suspect 

Of high Carthage. But what shall be the end ? 

Or whereunto now serveth such debate ? 

But rather peace, and bridal bands knit we, 

Sith thou hast sped of that thy heart desired ; 

Dido doth burn with love: rage frets her bones, 

This people now as common to us both, 

With equal favour let us govern then ; 

Lawful be it to serve a Trojan spouse ; 

And Tyrians yield to thy right hand in dower.’ 
To whom Venus replied thus, that knew 

Her words proceeded from a feigned mind, 

To Libyan coasts to turn th’ empire from Rome. 

‘ What wight so fond such offer to refuse ? 

Or yet with thee had liever strive in war? 

So be it fortune thy tale bring t’ effect : 

But destinies I doubt; lest Jove nill grant, 
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That folk of Tyre, and such as came from Troy, 
Should hold one town; or grant these nations 
Mingled to be, or joined aye in league. 
Thou art his wife: lawful it is for thee 
For to attempt his fancy by request : 
Pass on before; and follow thee I shall.’ 
Queen Juno then thus took her tale again : 
‘ This travail be it mine. But by what mean 
(Marke), in few words I shall thee learn eftsoons, 
This work in hand may now be compassed. 
/Eneas now, and wretched Dido eke, 
To the forest a hunting mind to wend 
To-morn, as soon as Titan shall ascend, 
And with his beams hath overspread the world : 
And whiles the wings of youth do swarm about, 
And whiles they range to overset the groves, 
A cloudy shower mingled with hail I shall 
Pour down, and then with thunder shake the skies. 
Th’ assembly scattered the mist shall cloke. 
Dido a cave, the Troyan prince the same 
Shall enter too; and I will be at hand: 
And if thy will stick unto mine, I shall 
In wedlock sure knit, and make her his own: 
Thus shall the marriage be.’ To whose request 
Without debate Venus did seem to yield, 
And smiled soft, as she that found the wile. 
Then from the seas the dawning gan arise : 
The sun once up, the chosen youth gan throng 
Out at the gates’: the hayes so rarely knit, 
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The hunting staves with their broad heads of steel ; 
And of Masile the horsemen forth they brake ; 
Of scenting hounds a kennel huge likewise. 

And at the threshold of her chamber door 

The Carthage lords did on the Queen attend. 
The trampling steed with gold and purple trapp’d, 
Chewing the foamy bit, there fiercely stood. 
Then issued she, awaited with great train, 

Clad in a cloak of Tyre embroider’d rich. 

Her quiver hung behind her back, her tress 
Knotted in gold, her purple vesture eke 
Button’d with gold. The Troyans of her train 
Before her go, with gladsome I[ulus. 

/Eneas eke, the goodliest of the rout, 

Makes one of them, and joineth close the throngs: 
Like when Apollo leaveth Lycia, 

His wint’ring place, and Xanthus’ floods likewise, 
To visit Delos, his mother’s mansion, 

Repairing eft and furnishing her choir: 

The Candians, and folks of Driopes, 

With painted Agathyrsies shout, and cry, 
Environing the altars round about ; 

When that he walks upon mount Cynthus’ top: 
His sparkled tress repress’d with garlands soft 
Of tender leaves, and trussed up in gold; 

His quivering darts clatt’ring behind his back. 
So fresh and lusty did /Eneas seem ; 

Such lordly port in present countenance. 

But to the hills and wild holts when they came ; 
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Th, From the rock’s top the driven savage rose, 
i Lo from the hill above on th’ other side, [course. 
Through the wide lawns they gan to take their 
The harts likewise in troops taking their flight, 
Raising the dust, the mountain fast forsake. 
The child Iulus, blithe of his swift steed, 
Amid the plain now pricks by them, now these; 
And to encounter wisheth oft in mind 
The foaming boar instead of fearful beasts ; 
Or Lion brown might from the hill descend. 

In the mean while the skies gan rumble sore ; 
In tail thereof, a mingled shower with hail. 
The Tyrian folk, and eke the Troyans youth, 
And Venus’ nephew the cottages ? for fear 
Sought round about; the floods fell from the hills. 
Dido a den, the Troyan prince the same, - 

| Chanced upon. Our mother then, the Earth, 
And Juno that hath charge of marriage, 
| First tokens gave with burning gleads of flame ; 
ih And, privy to the wedlock, lightning skies ; 
} And the Nymphs yelled from the mountains top. 
Ay me! this was the first day of their mirth, 
| i And of their harms the first occasion eke. 


| Respect of fame no longer her withholds: 
i Nor museth now to frame her love by stealth. 
| Wedlock she calls it: under the pretence 
ft Of which fair name she cloaketh now her fault. 
| ) Forthwith Fame flieth through the great Libyan 


towns: 
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A mischief Fame, there is none else so swift ; 
That moving grows, and flitting gathers force. 
First small for dread, soon after climbs the skies; 
Stayeth on earth, and hides her head in clouds. 
Whom our mother the earth, tempted by wrath 
Of Gods, begat; the last Sister (they write) 

To Caéus, and to Enceladus eke: 

Speedy of foot, of wing likewise as swift, 

A monster huge, and dreadful to descrive. 

In every plume that on her body sticks 

(A thing indeed much marvelous to hear) 

As many waker eyes lurk underneath, 

So many mouths to speak, and listening ears. 
By night she flies amid the cloudy sky, 
Shrieking, by the dark shadow of the earth, 

Ne doth decline to the sweet sleep her eyes. 

By day she sits to mark on the house top, 

Or turrets high; and the great towns affrays ; 
As mindful of ill and lies, as blasing truth. 

This monster blithe with many a tale gan sow 

This rumour then into the common ears: 

As well things done, as that was never wrought : 
As, that there comen is to Tyrian’s court 

/Eneas, one outsprung of Troyan blood, 
To whom fair Dido would herself be wed : 
And that, the while, the winter long they pass 
In foul delight, forgetting charge of reign ; 

Led against honour with unhonest lust. 

This in each mouth the filthy Goddess spreads ; 
VOL. 


I, M 
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And takes her course to king Hiarbas straight, 
Kindling his mind ; with tales she feeds his wrath ; 
Gotten was he by Ammon Jupiter 
Upon the ravish’d nymph of Garamant. 
A hundred hugy, great temples he built 
In his far stretching realms to Jupiter ; 
Altars as many kept with waking flame, 
A watch always upon the Gods to tend ; 
The floors embru’d with yielded blood of beasts, 
And threshold spread with garlands of strange hue. 
He woode of mind, kindled by bitter bruit 
Tofore th’ altars, in presence of the Gods, 
With reared hands gan humbly Jove entreat : 

‘ Almighty God! whom the Moores nation 
Fed at rich tables presenteth with wine, 
See’st thou these things? or fear we thee in vain, 
When thou lettest fly thy thunder from the clouds? 
Or do those flames with vain noise us affray ? 
A woman, that wandering in our coasts hath bought 
A plot for price, where she a city set; 
To whom we gave the strond for to manure, 
And laws to rule her town, our wedlock loathed, 
Hath chose AEneas to command her realm. 
That Paris now, with his unmanly sort, 
With mitred hats, with ointed bush and beard, 
His rape enjoyeth: whiles to thy temples we 
Our offerings bring, and follow rumours vain.’ 

Whom praying in such sort, and griping eke 
The altars fast, the mighty father heard ; 
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And writhed his look toward the royal walls, 
And lovers eke, forgetting their good name. 
To Mercury then gave he thus in charge : 

‘ Hence, son, in haste! and call to thee the winds ; 
Slide with thy plumes, and tell the Troyan prince 
That now in Carthage loitereth, rechless 
Of the towns granted him by destiny. 
Swift through the skies see thou these words convey: 
His fair Mother behight him not to us 

Such one to be; ne therefore twice him saved 
From Greekish arms: but such a one 

As meet might seem great Italy to rule, 
Dreadful in arms, charged with seigniory, 
Shewing in proof his worthy Teucrian race ; 

And under laws the whole world to subdue. 

If glory of such things nought him enflame, 

Ne that he lists seek honour by some pain ; 

The towers yet of Rome, being his sire, 

Doth he envy to young Ascanius ? 

What mindeth he to frame ? or on what hope 

In en’mies land doth he make his abode ? 

Ne his offspring in Italy regards ? 

Ne yet the land of Lavine doth behold ? 

Bid him make sail: have here the sum and end; 
Our message thus report.’ When Jove had said, 
Then Mercury ’gan bend him to obey 

His mighty father’s will: and to his heels 

His golden wings he knits, which him transport, 
With a light wind above the earth and seas. 
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And then with him his wand he took, whereby 
He calls from hell pale ghosts; and other some 
Thither also he sendeth comfortless: 

Whereby he forceth sleeps, and them bereaves ; 
And mortal eyes he closeth up in death. 

By power whereof he drives the winds away, 
And passeth eke amid the troubled clouds, 

Till in his flight he gan descry the top 

And the steep flanks of rocky Atlas’ hill, 

That with his crown sustains the welkin up: 
Whose head forgrown with pine, circled alway 
With misty clouds, is beaten with wind and storm ; 
His shoulders spread with snow ; and from his chin 
The springs descend ; his beard frozen with ice... 
Here Mercury with equal shining wings 

First touched ; and with body headling bet, 

To the water then took he his descent: 

Like to the fowl that endlong coasts and stronds 
Swarming with fish, flies sweeping by the sea; 
Cutting betwixt the winds and Libyan lands, 
From his grandfather by the mother’s side, 
Cylléne’s child so came, and then alight 

Upon the houses with his winged feet ; 

Tofore the towers where he Aineas saw 
Foundations cast, arearing lodges new ; 

Girt with a sword of jasper, starry bright ; 

A shining ’parel, flamed with stately eye 

Of Tyrian purple, hung his shoulders down, 

The gift and work of wealthy Dido’s hand, 
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Striped throughout with a thin thread of gold. 
Thus he encounters him: ‘Oh careless wight! 
Both of thy realm, and of thine own affairs; 
A wife-bound man now dost thou rear the walls 
Of high Carthage, to build a goodly town! 
From the bright skies the ruler of the Gods 
Sent me to thee, that with his beck commands 
Both heav’n and earth: inhaste he gave me charge 
Through the light air this message thee to say. 
What framest thou? or on what hope thy time 
In idleness dost waste in Afric land ? 
Of so great things if nought the fame thee stir, 
‘Ne list by travail honour to pursue ; 
Ascanius yet, that waxeth fast, behold ; 
And the hope of Iulus’ seed, thine heir ; 
To whom the realm of Italy belongs, 
And soil of Rome.’ When Mercury had said, 
Amid his tale far off from mortal eyes 
Into light air he vanish’d out of sight. 
/Eneas with that vision striken down, 
Well near distraught, upstart his hair for dread, 
Amid his throatal his voice likewise ’gan stick. 
For to depart by night he longeth now, 
And the sweet land to leave, astoined sore 
With this advise and message of the Gods. 
What may he do, alas! or by what words 
Dare he persuade the raging Queen in love ? 
Or in what sort may he his tale begin ? 
Now here, now there his rechless mind ’gan run, 
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And diversely him draws, discoursing all. 
After long doubts this sentence seemed best : 
Mnestheus first, and strong Cloanthus eke 
He calls to him, with Sergest ; unto whom 
He gave in charge his navy secretly 
For to prepare, and drive to the sea coast 
His people; and their armour to address ; 
And for the cause of change to feign excuse : 
And that he, when good Dido least foreknew, 
i Or did suspect so great a love could break, 
i 1) Would wait his time to speak thereof most meet; 
1 i The nearest way to hasten his intent. 
iy Gladly his will and biddings they obey. 
Full soon the Queen this crafty sleight’gan smell, 

(Who can deceive a lover in forecast ¢) 
And first foresaw the motions for to come; 
Things most assured fearing. Unto whom 
That wicked Fame reported, how to flight 
ie Was arm’d the fleet, all ready to avale. 

[\ Then ill bested of counsel, rageth she ; 
iy And whisketh through thetown: like Bacchus’ nun, 
| As Thyas stirs, the sacred rites begun, 
Mi And when the wonted third years sacrifice 
I Doth prick her forth, hearing Bacchus’ name hal- 
| | lowed, 
And that the feastful night of Citheron 
i" Doth call her forth, with noise of dancing. 

| At length herself bordeth Aineas thus: 
‘ Unfaithful wight! to cover such a fault 
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Couldest thou hope? unwist to leave my land ? 
Not thee our love, nor yet right hand betrothed, 
Ne cruel death of Dido may withhold ? 

But that thou wilt in winter ships prepare, 

And try the seas in broil of whirling winds? 
What if the land thou seekest were not strange ! 
If not unknowen? or ancient Troy yet stood ? 

In rough seas yet should Troye town be sought ? 
Shunnest thoume? By these tears, and right hand, 
(For nought else have I, wretched, left myself ) 
By our spousals and marriage begun, 

If I of thee deserved ever well, 

Or thing of mine were ever to thee lief; 

Rue on this realm, whose ruin is at hand. 

If ought be left that prayer may avail, 

I thee beseech to do away this mind. 

The Libyans, and tyrants of Nomadane, 

For thee me hate: my Tyrians eke for thee 

Are wroth; by thee my shamefastness eke stained, 
And good renown, whereby up to the stars 
Peerless I clamb. To whom wilt thou me leave, 
Ready to die, my sweet guest? sith this name 

Is all, as now, that of a spouse remains. 

But whereto now should I prolong my death ? 
What! until my brother Pigmalion 

Beat down my walls? or the Getulian king 
Hiarbas, yet captive lead me away ? 

Before thy flight a child had I once borne, 

Or seen a young Auneas in my court 
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Play up and down, that might present thy face, 
All utterly I could not seem forsaken.’ 

Thus said the Queen. He to the God’s advice, 
Unmoved held his eyes, and in his breast 
Represt his care, and strove against his will : 
And these few words at last then forth he cast. 

‘ Never shall I deny, Queen, thy desert ; 
Greater than thou in words may well express. 
To think on thee ne irk me aye it shall, 
Whiles of myself I shall have memory ; 
And whiles the spirit these limbs of mine shall rule. 
Wt For present purpose somewhat shall I say. 
Never meant I to cloak the same by stealth, 
Slander me not, ne to escape by flight : 
Nor I to thee pretended marriage ; 
Ne hither came to join me in such league. 
If destiny at mine own liberty, 
To lead my life would have permitted me, 
After my will, my sorrow to redoub, 
Troy and the remainder of our folk 
Restore I should : and with these scaped hands, 
| The walls again unto these vanquished, 
Nh And palace high of Priam eke repair. 
But now Apollo, called Grineus, 
| And prophecies of Lycia me advise 

| To seize upon the realm of Italy: 

That is my love, my country, and my land. 

| } If Carthage turrets thee, Phoenician born, 
| 1) And of a Libyan town the sight detain ; 
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To us Troyans why doest thou then envy 
In Italy to make our resting seat ? 

Lawful is eke for us strange realms to seek. 
As oft as night doth cloak with shadows dark 
The earth, as oft as flaming stars appear, 

The troubled ghost of my father Anchises 

So oft in sleep doth fray me, and advise : 

The wronged head by me of my dear son, 
Whom I defraud of the Hesperian crown, 

And lands allotted him by destiny. 

The messenger eke of the Gods but late 

Sent down from Jove (I swear by either head) 
Passing the air, did this to me report. 

In bright day-light the God myself I saw 

Enter these walls, and with these ears him heard. 
Leave then with plaint to vex both thee and me: 
Against my will to Italy I go.’ 

Whiles in this sort he did his tale pronounce, 
With wayward look she ’gan him aye behold, 
And rolling eyes, that moved to and fro; 

With silent look discoursing over all : 
And forth in rage at last thus ’gan she upbraid : 

‘Faithless! forsworn! ne Goddess was thy dam! 
Nor Dardanus beginner of thy race! 

But of hard rocks mount Caucase monstruous 
Bred thee, and teats of Tyger gave thee suck. 
But what should I dissemble now my cheer ? 

Or me reserve to hope of greater things ? 
Minds he our tears? or ever moved his eyen ? 
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Wept he for ruth ? or pitied he our love ? 

What shall I set before ? or where begin ? 

Juno, nor Jove with just eyes this beholds. 

Faith is no where in surety to be found. 

Did I not him, thrown up upon my shore 

In need receive, and fonded eke invest 

Of half my realm? his navy lost, repair? 

From death’s danger his fellows eke defend ? 

Ay me! with rage and furies, lo! I drive. 

Apollo now, now Lycian prophecies, 

Another while, the messenger of Gods, 

He says, sent down from mighty Jove himself. 

The dreadful charge amid the skies hath brought. 

As though that were the travail of the Gods, 

Or such a care their quietness might move! 

I hold thee not, nor yet gainsay thy words : 

To Italy pass on by help of winds; 

And through the floods go search thy kingdom new. 

If ruthful Gods have any power, I trust 

Amid the rocks thy guerdon thou shalt find ; 

When thou shalt clepe full oft on Dido’s name. 

With burial brandes I, absent, shall thee chase : 

And when cold death from life these limbs divides, 

My ghost each where shall still on thee await. 

Thou shalt abye; and I shall hear thereof, 

Among the souls below the bruit shall come.’ 
With such like words she cut off half her tale, 

With pensive heart abandoning the light. 

And from his sight herself gan far remove ; 
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Forsaking him, that many things ‘in fear 
Imagined, and did prepare to say. 
Her swouning limbs her damsels ’gan relieve, 
And to her chamber bare of marble stone; 
And laid her on her bed with tapets spread. 
But just Aineas, though he did desire 
With comfort sweet her sorrows to appease, 
And with his words to banish all her care; 
Wailing her much, with great love overcome : 
The Gods’ will yet he worketh, and resorts 
Unto his navy. Where the Troyans fast 
Fell to their work, from the shore to unstock 
High rigged ships: now fletes the tallowed keel ; 
Their oars with leaves yet green from wood they 
bring ; 
And masts unshave for haste, to take their flight. 
You might have seen them throng out of the town 
Like ants, when they do spoil the bing of corn, 
For winter’s dread, which they bear to their den: 
When the black swarm creeps over all the fields, 
And thwart the grass by strait paths dragstheir prey: 
The great grains then some on their shoulders truss, 
Some drive the troop, some chastise eke the slow: 
That with their travail chafed is each path. 
Beholding this, what thought might Dido have? 
What sighs gave she? when from her towers high 
The large coasts she saw haunted with Troyan’s 
works, 
And in her sight the seas with din confounded ? 
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O, witless Love! what thing is that to do 

A mortal mind thou canst not force thereto ? 
Forced she is to tears ay to return, 

With new requests to yield her heart to love: 
And lest she should before her causeless death 
Leave any thing untried: ‘ O Sister Anne!’ 
Quoth she, ‘ behold the whole coast round about 
How they prepare, assembled every where ; 

The streaming sails abiding but for wind: 

The shipmen crown their ships with boughs for joy. 
O sister! if so great a sorrow I 

Mistrusted had, it were more light to bear. 

Yet natheless this for me wretched wight, 

Anne, shalt thou do: for faithless, thee alone 
He reverenced, thee eke his secrets told; 

The meetest time thou knowest to borde the man: 
To my proud foe thus, Sister, humbly say ; 

I with the Greeks within the port Aulide 
Conjured not, the Troyans to destroy ; 

Nor to the walls of Troy yet sent my fleet: 

Nor cinders of his father Anchises 

Disturbed have, out of his sepulture. 

Why lets he not my words sink in his ears 

So hard to overtreat ? Whither whirls he ? 

This last boon yet grant he to wretched love. 
Prosperous winds for to depart with ease 

Let him abide; the foresaid marriage now, 

That he betray’d, I do not him require ; 

Nor that.he should fair Italy forgo : 
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Neither I would he should his kingdom leave. 
Quiet I ask, and a time of delay, 
And respite eke my fury to assuage, 
Till my mishap teach me, all comfortless, 
How for to wail my grief. This latter grace, 
Sister, I crave: have thou remorse of me; 
Which, if thou shalt vouchsafe, with heaps I shall 
Leave by my death redoubled unto thee.’ 
Moisted with tears thus wretched gan she plain: 
Which Anne reports, and answer brings again. 
Nought tears him move, ne yet to any words 
He can be framed with gentle mind to yield. 
The Werdes withstand, a God stops his meek ears. 
Like to the aged boisteous bodied oak, 
The which among the Alps the Northern winds 
Blowing now from this quarter, now from that, 
Betwixt them strive to overwhelm with blasts : 
The whistling air among the branches roars, 
Which all at once bow to the earth her crops, 
The stock once smit: whiles in the rocks the tree 
Sticks fast ; and look, how high tothe heav’n her top 
Rears up, so deep her root spreads down to hell. 
So was this Lord now here now there beset 
With words ; in whose stout breast wrought many 
cares, 
But still his mind in one remains; in vain 
The tears were shed. Then Dido, fray’d of Fates, 
Wisheth for death, irked to see the skies. 
And that she might the rather work her will, 
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And leave the light, (a grisly thing to tell) 
Upon the altars burning full of ’cense 

When she set gifts of sacrifice, she saw 

The holy water stocks wax black within ; 

The wine eke shed, change into filthy gore : 
This she to none, not to her sister told. 

A marble temple in her palace eke, 

In memory of her old spouse, there stood, 

In great honour and worship, which she held, 
With snow white clothes deck’d, and with boughs 

of feast : [speech 

Whereout was heard her husband’s voice, and 
Cleping for her, when dark night hid the earth: 
And oft the owl with rueful song complain’d 
From the housetop, drawing long doleful tunes. 
And many things forespoke by prophets past 
With dreadful warning ’gan her now affray : 
And stern Aineas seemed in her sleep 

To chase her still about, distraught in rage : 
And still her thought, that she was left alone 
Uncompanied, great voyages to wend, 

In desert land, her Tyrian folk to seek. 

Like Pentheus, that in his madness saw 
Swarming in flocks the furies all of hell ; 
Two suns remove, and Thebés town shew twain. 
Or like Orestes Agamemnon’s son, 

In tragedies who represented aye 

Is driven about, that from his mother fled 
Armed with brands, and eke with serpent’s black; 


That sitting found within the temple’s porch 
The ugly furies his slaughter to revenge. 


Yelden to woe, when phrensy had her caught 


Within herself then gan she well debate, 
Full bent to die, the time and eke the mean; 
And to her woful sister thus she said, 
In outward cheer dissembling her intent, 
Presenting hope under a semblant glad : 
‘Sister, rejoice! for I have found the way 
Him to return, or loose me from his love. 
Toward the end of the great ocean flood, 
Whereas the wandering sun descendeth hence, 
In the extremes of Ethiope, is a place 
Where huge Atlas doth on his shoulders turn 
The sphere so round with flaming stars beset. 
Born of Massyle, I hear should be a Nun; 
That of the Hesperian sisters’ temple old, 
And of their goodly garden keeper was; 
That gives unto the Dragon eke his food, 
That on the tree preserves the holy fruit ; 
That honey moist, and sleeping poppy casts. 
This woman doth avaunt, by force of charm, 
What heart she list to set at liberty ; 
And other some to pierce with heavy cares : 
In running flood to stop the waters’ course ; 
And eke the stars their movings to reverse ; 
‘T” assemble eke the ghosts that walk by night : 
Under thy feet the earth thou shalt behold 
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Tremble and roar; the oaks come from the hill. 
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The Gods and thee, dear Sister, now I call 

In witness, and thy head to me so sweet, 

To magic arts against my will I bend. 

Right secretly within our inner court, 

In open air rear up a stack of wood; 

And hang thereon the weapon of this man, 

The which he left within my chamber, stick : 

His weeds dispoiled all, and bridal bed, 

Wherein, alas! Sister, I found my bane, 

Charge thereupon ; for so the Nun commands, 

To do away what did to him belong, 

Of that falsewight that might remembrance bring.’ 
Then whisted she ; the pale her face gan stain. 

Ne could. yet Anne believe, her sister meant 

To cloke her death by this new sacrifice ; 

Nor in her breast such fury did conceive : 

Neither doth she now dread more grievous thing 

Than followed Sichées death; wherefore 

She put her will in ure. But then the Queen, 

When that the stack of wood was reared up 

Under the air within the inward court 

With cloven oak, and billets made of fir, 

With garlands she doth all beset the place, 

And with green boughs eke crown the funeral, 

And thereupon his weeds and sword yleft, 

And on a bed his picture she bestows, 

As she that well foreknew what was to come. 

The altars stand about, and eke the Nun 

With sparkled tress; the which threehundred Gods 
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With a loud voice doth thunder out at once, 
Erebus the grisly, and Chaos huge, 

And eke the threefold Goddess Hecate, 

And three faces of Diana the virgin: 

And sprinkles eke the water counterfeit 

Like unto black Avernus’ lake in hell : 

And springing herbs reap’d up with brazen scythes 
Were sought, after the right course of the Moon; 
The venom black intermingled with milk; 

The lump of flesh ’tween the new born foals eyen 
To reave, that winneth from the dam her love. 
She, with the mole all in her hands devout, 
Stood near the altar, bare of the one foot, 

With vesture loose, the bands unlaced all: 

Bent for to die, calls the Gods to record, 

And guilty stars eke of her destiny : 

And if there were any God that had care 

Of lovers’ hearts not moved with love alike, 

Him she requires of justice to remember. 

It was then night; the sound and quiet sleep 
Had through the earth the wearied bodies caught ; 
The woods, the raging seas were fallen to rest ; 
When that the stars had half their course declined ; 
The fields whist, beasts, and fowls of divers hue, 
And what so that in the broad lakes remained, 
Or yet among the bushy thicks of brier, 

Laid down to sleep by silence of the night 
’Gan swage their cares, mindless of travails past. 
Not so the spirit of this Phenician : 


Unhappy she that on no sleep could chance, 
VOL. I, ; N 
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Nor yet hight’s rest enter in eye or breast : 
Her cares redouble; love doth rise and rage 
again, 

And overflows with swelling storms of wrath. 

Thus thinks she then, this rolls she in her mind: 
‘What shall Ido? shall I now bear the scorn, 

For to assay mine old wooers again ? 

And humbly yet a Numid spouse require, 

Whose marriage I have so oft disdained ? 

The Troyan navy, and Teucrian vile commands 

Follow shall 1? as though it should avail, 

That whilom by my help they were relieved ; 

Or for because with kind and mindful folk 

Right well doth sit the passed thankful deed ? 

Who would me suffer (admit this were my will) ? 

Or me scorned to their proud ships receive ? 

Oh, woe-begone! full little knowest thou yet 

The broken oaths of Laomedon’s kind. 

What then? alone on merry mariners 

Shall I wait? or board them with my power 

Of Tyrians assembled me about ? 

And such as I with travail brought from Tyre 

Drive to the seas, and force them sail again ? 

But rather die, even has thou hast deserved ; 

And to this woe with iron give thou end. 

And thou, Sister, first vanquish’d with my tears, 

Thou in my rage with all these mischiefs first 

Didst burden me, and yield me to my foe. 

Was it not granted me from spousals free, 

Like to wild beasts, to live without offence, 
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Without taste of such cares? is there no faith 
Reserved to the cinders of Sychee ?’ 
Such great complaints brake forth out of her 
breast : 
Whiles AEneas full minded to depart, 
All things prepared, slept in the poop on high, 
To whom in sleep the wonted Godhead’s form 
Gan aye appear, returning in like shape 
As seemed him; and ’gan him thus advise: 
Like unto Mercury in voice and hue, 
With yellow bush, and comely limbs of youth. 
‘O Goddess son, in such case canst thou sleep? 
Ne yet, bestraught, the dangers dost foresee, 
That compass thee? nor hear’st the fair winds 
blow? 
Dido in mind rolls vengeance and deceit ; 
Determ’d to die, swells with unstable ire. 
Wilt thou not flee whiles thou hast time of flight? 
Straight shalt thou see the seas covered with sails, 
The blazing brands the shoreall spread with flame, 
And if the morrow steal upon thee here. 
Come off, have done, set all delay aside ; 
For full of change these women be alway.’ 
This said, in the dark night he gan him hide. 
fineas, of this sudden vision 
Adread, starts up out of his sleep in haste ; 
Calls up his feres: ‘ Awake, get up, my men, 
Aboard your ships, and hoise up sail with speed ; 
A God me wills, sent from above again, 
To haste my flight, and wreathen cables cut. 
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O holy God, what so thou art, we shall 

Follow thee, and all blithe obey thy will; 

Be at our hand, and friendly us assist ; 

Address the stars with prosperous influence.’ 

And with that word his glistering sword unsheaths; 

With which drawn he the cables cut in twain. 

The like desire the rest embraced all. 

All thing in haste they cast, and forth they whirl ; 

The shores they leave; with ships the seas are 

spread ; 

Cutting the foam by the blue seas they sweep. 
Aurora now from Titan’s purple bed 

With new daylight had overspread the earth ; 

When by her windows the Queen the peeping day 

Espied, and navy with ’splay’d sails depart 

The shore, and eke the port of vessels void. 

Her comely breast thrice or four times she smote 

With her own hand, and tore her golden tress. 

‘Oh Jove,’ quoth she, ‘shall he then thus depart, 

A stranger thus, and scorn our kingdom so? 

Shall not my men do on their armour prest, 

And eke pursue them throughout all the town ? 

Out of the road soon shall the vessel warp. 

Haste on, cast flame, set sail, and wield your oars. 

What said I? but where am I? what phrensy 

Alters thy mind? Unhappy Dido, now 

Hath thee beset a froward destiny. 

Then it behoved, when thou didst give to him 

His sceptre. Lo! his faith and his right hand! 

That leads with him, they say, his country Gods, 
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That on his back his aged father bore! 
His body might I not have caught and rent ? 
And in the seas drenched him and his feres ? 
And from Ascanius his life with iron reft, 

And set him on his father’s board for meat? 

Of such debate perchance the fortune might 
Have been doubtful: would God it were assay’d! 
Whom should I fear, sith I myself must die? 
Might I have throwen into that navy brands, 
And filled eke their decks with flaming fire, 

The father, son, and all their nation 

Destroy’d, and fallen myself dead. over all! 

Sun with thy beams, that mortal works descriest ; 
And thou, Juno, that well these travails know’st; 
Proserpine, thou, upon whom folk do use 

To howl, and call in forked ways by night; 
Infernal Furies eke, ye wreakers of wrong; 

And Dido’s Gods, who stands at point of death, 
Receive these words, and eke your heavy power 
Withdraw from me, that wicked folk deserve : 
And our request accept we you beseech : 

If so that yonder wicked head must needs 
Recover port, and sail to land of force; 

And if Jove’s will have so resolved it, 

And such end set as no wight can foredo; 

Yet at the least assailed might he be 

With arms and wars of hardy nations ; 

From the bounds of his kingdom far exiled ; 
Tulus eke ravish’d out of his arms; 
Driven to call for help, that may he see 
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The guiltless corpses of his folk lie dead : 
And after hard conditions of peace, 

His realm, nor life desired may he brook ; 
But fall before his time, ungraved amid the sands. 
This I require ; these words with blood I shed. 
And, Tyrians, ye his stock and all his race 
Pursue with hate; reward our cinders so. 

No love nor league betwixt our peoples be; 

And of our bones some wreaker may there spring, 
With sword and flame that Troyans may pursue : 
it And from henceforth, when that our power may 
f | stretch, 

| Our coasts to them contrary be for aye, 

I crave of God; and our streams to their floods; 
Arms unto arms; and offspring of each race 
With mortal war each other may fordo.’ 

This said, her mind she writhed on all sides, 
Seeking with speed to end her irksome life. 
To Sichees’ nurse Barcen then thus she said, 
(For hers at home in ashes did remain): 

‘ Call unto me, dear Nurse, my Sister Anne : 
Bid her in haste in water of the flood 
1 She sprinkle the body, and bring the beasts, 

And purging sacrifice I did her shew ; 
| So let her come: and thou thy temples bind 
[ | With sacred garlands: for the sacrifice 
| ) That I to Pluto have begun, my mind 
| i Is to perform, and give end to these cares ; 
| And Troyan statue throw into the flame.’ 
When she had said, redouble gan her nurse 
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Her steps, forth on an aged woman’s trot. 

But trembling Dido eagerly now bent 
Upon her stern determination ; 

Her bloodshot eyes rolling within her head; 

Her quivering cheeks flecked with deadly stain, 
Both pale and wan to think on death to come ; 
Into the inward wards of her palace 

She rusheth in, and clamb up, as distraught, 
The burial stack, and drew the Troyan sword, 
Her gift sometime, but meant to no such use. 

W herewhen she saw his weed, and wellknowen bed, 
Weeping awhile in study gan she stay, 

Fell on the bed, and these last words she said : 

‘Sweet spoils, whilesGod and destinies itwould, 
Receive this sprite, and rid me of these cares : 

I lived and ran the course fortune did grant ; 
And under earth my great ghost now shall wend: 
A goodly town I built, and saw my walls; 
Happy, alas, too happy, if these coasts 

The Troyan ships had never touched aye.’ 

This said, she laid her mouth close to the bed. 
‘Why then,’ quoth she, ‘ unwroken shall we die? 
But let us die: for this! and in this sort 
It liketh us to seek the shadows dark ! 

And from the seas the cruel Troyan’s eyes 
Shall well discern this flame; and take with him 
Eke these unlucky tokens of my death !’ 

As she had said, her damsels might perceive 
Her with these words fall pierced on a sword ; 
The blade embrued, and hands besprent with gore. 
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The clamour rang unto the palace top; 

The bruit ran throughout all th’ astonied town : 
With wailing great, and women’s shrill yelling 
The roofs ‘gan roar; the air resound with plaint : 
As though Carthage, or th’ ancient town of Tyre 
With press of enter’d enemies swarmed full : 

Or when the rage of furious flame doth take 
The temples’ tops, and mansions eke of men. 

Her sister Anne, spriteless for dread to hear 
This fearful stir, with nails gan tear her face ; 
She smote her breast, and rushed through the rout: 
And her dying she clepes thus by her name: 

‘ Sister, for this with craft did you me bourd ? 
The stack, the flame, the altars, bred they this ? 
What shall I. first complain, forsaken wight ? 
Loathest thou in death thy sister’s fellowship ? 
Thou shouldst have call’d me to like destiny ; 
One woe, one sword, one hour, might end us both. 
This funeral stack built I with these hands, 

And with this voice cleped our native Gods ? 
And, cruel, so absentest me from thy death ? 
Destroy’d thou hast, Sister, both thee and me, 
Thy people eke, and princes born of Tyre. 

Give here ; I shall with water wash her wounds; 
And suck with mouth her breath, if ought be left.’ 

This said, unto the high degrees she mounted, 
Embracing fast her sister now half dead, 

With wailful plaint: whom in her lap she laid, 
The black swart gore wiping dry with her clothes. 
But Dido striveth to lift up again 
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Her heavy eyen, and hath no power thereto : 

Deep in her breast that fixed wound doth gape. 

Thrice leaning on her elbow gan she raise 

Herself upward; and thrice she overthrew 

Upon the bed: ranging with wand’ring eyes 

The skies for light, and wept when she it found. 
Almighty Juno having ruth by this 

Of her long pains, and eke her lingering death, 

From heaven she sent the Goddess Iris down, 

The throwing sprite, and jointed limbs to loose. 

For that neither by lot of destiny, 

Nor yet by kindly death she perished, 

But wretchedly before her fatal day, 

And kindled with a sudden rage of flame, 

Proserpine had not from her head bereft 

The golden hair, nor judged her to hell. 

The dewy Iris thus with golden wings, 

A thousand hues shewing against the Sun, 

Amid the skies then did she fly adown 

On Dido’s head: where as she gan alight, 

‘ This hair,’ quod she,,‘ to Pluto consecrate, 

Commanded I reave; and thy spirit unloose 

From this body. And when she thus had said, 

With her right hand she cut the hair in twain : 

And therewithal the kindly heat gan quench, 

And into wind the life forthwith resolve. 
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The two following poems are given from a very curious MS. 


of the time of Henry the VIIIth, belonging to the Duke 
of Devonshire. The greater part of the poems in that 
MS. have the names, or the initials of their respective 
authors subscribed. The signatures originally affixed to 
those here printed have been much effaced. What re- 
mains of them, however, is sufficient to lead to some con- 
jecture. The first is subscribed ‘‘ Finis q?. W le 
The second, ‘‘ Finis q’. S e.” Respecting the first 
of these names I apprehend no doubt can be entertained, 
especially as a large number of the poems in the volume 
bear Wyatt’s signature. That the latter name was designed 
for Surrey’s, I think extremely probable; for his name 
was then generally spelt ‘‘ Surreye:” and the letter pre- 
ceding the final ‘‘ e,” though erased in part, seems to have 
been ‘‘y.” I believe that many compositions have been 
ascribed to authors on presumptive evidence less strong 
than the present. It should be observed, that Surrey and 
Wyatt were in the habit of frequently communicating their 
verses to each other. See the poems in this volume, which 
begin ; ‘‘ As oft as I behold and see ;” p. 37 : and ‘‘ Love 
that liveth and reigneth in my thought ;” p. 11.—Dr. Nott. 


PRIMUS. 


My fearful hope from me is fled, 

Which of long time hath been my guide. 

Now faithful trust is in his stead, 

And bids me set all fear aside. 
O’ truth it is, I not deny, 

All Lovers may not live in ease. 
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Yet some by hap doth hit truly; 

So like may I, if that she please. 
Why! so it is a gift, ye wot, 

By nature one to love another. 

And since that love doth fall by lot; 

Then why not I, as well as other. 

It may so be the cause is why, 
She knoweth no part to my poor mind : 
But yet as one assuredly 
I speak nothing but as I find. 

If Nature will, it shall so be: 

No reason ruleth Fantasy. 
Yet in this case, as seemeth me, 
I take all thing indifferently. 

Yet uncertain I will rejoice, 

And think to have, though yet thou hast. 
I put my chance unto her choice 
With patience, for power is past. 

No! no! I know the like is fair 
Without disdain or cruelty : 

And so to end, from all despair ; 
Until I find the contrary. 


SECUNDUS. 


Your fearful hope cannot prevail ; 

Nor yet faithful trust also. 

Some thinks to hit, ofttimes do fail ; 
Whereby they change their wealth to woe. 
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What though! in that yet put no trust : 
But always after as ye sce. 
For say your will, and do your lust; 
There is no place for you to be. 
No such within; ye are far out. 
Your labour lost ye hope to save. 
But once I put ye out of doubt; 
The thing is had.that ye would have. 
Though to remain without remorse, 
And pitiless to be opprest ; 
Yet is the course of Love, by force 
To take all things unto the best. 
Well! yet beware, if thou be wise: 
And leave thy hope thy heat to cool: 
For fear lest she thy love despise, 
Reputing thee but as a fool. 
Since this to follow of force thou must, 
And by no reason can refrain ; 
Thy chance shall change thy least mistrust ; 
As thou shalt prove unto thy pain. 
When with such pain thou shalt be paid, 
The which shall pass all remedy ; 
Then think on this that I have said; 
And blame thy foolish Fantasy. 


INDEX OF FIRST LINES. 


Aas! so all things now do hold their peace, 14. 
Although I had a check, 32. 

As oft as I behold, and see, 37. 

Brittle beauty, that Nature made so frail, 13. 

But now the wounded Queen, with heavy care, 153. 
Divers thy death do diversely bemoan, 59. 


Each beast can choose his fere according to his mind, 47. 


From Tuscane came my Lady’s worthy race, 12. 
From pensive fancies then I gan my heart revoke, 84. 
Girt in my guiltless gown, as I sit here and sow, 43. 


Give ear to my suit, Lord! fromward hide not thy face, 109. 


Give place, ye lovers, here before, 30. 

Good ladies! ye that have your pleasure in exile, 27. 
If care do cause men cry, why do not I complain, 53. 
If he that erst the form so lively drew, 32. 

I never saw my Lady lay apart, 16. 

In Cyprus springs, whereas dame Venus dwelt, 12. 
In the rude age, when knowledge was not rife, 62. 

In winter’s just return, when Boreas gan his reign, 23. 
I, Solomon, David’s son, King of Jerusalem, 82. 
Laid in my quiet bed, in study as I were, 65. 


Like to the steerless boat that swerves with every wind, 89. 


London! hast thou accused me, 69. 
Love, that liveth and reigneth in my thought, 11. 
Martial, the things that do attain, 57. 

My Ratclif, when thy rechless youth offends, 68. 
My fearful hope from me is fled, 186. 

Norfolk sprung thee, Lambeth holds thee dead, 62. 
Of thy life, Thomas, this compass well mark, 58. 
O happy dames that may embrace, 21. 
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O loathsome place! where I, 35. 

O Lord! upon whose will dependeth my welfare, 101. 
Set me whereas the sun doth parch the green, 15. 

Since fortune’s wrath envieth the wealth, 46. 

So cruel prison how could betide, alas, 17. 

Such wayward ways hath Love, that most part in discord, 5. 
The sun hath twice brought forth his tender green, 1. 

Th’ Assyrian king, in peace, with foul desire, 64. 

The soote season, that bud and bloom forth brings, 3. 

The golden gift that Nature did thee give, 16. 

The great Macedon, that out of Persia chased, 59. 

The storms are past; the clouds are overblown, 67. 

The fancy which that I have served long, 68. 

The Sun, when he hath spread his rays, 71. 

The sudden storms that heave me to and fro, 104. 

They whisted all, with fixed face attent, 115. 

Though I regarded not, 39. 

Though, Lord, to Israel thy graces plenteous be, 105. 
Thy name, O Lord, how great, is found before our sight, 111. 
Too dearly had I bought my green and youthful years, 34. 
When youth had led me half the race, 4. 

When Summer took in hand the Winter to assail, 8. 
When Windsor walls sustain’d my wearied arm, 14. 
When raging love with extreme pain, 20. 

When I bethought me well, under the restless Sun, 93. 
When that repentant tears hath cleansed clear from ill, 96. 
Where rechless youth in an unquiet breast, 101. 

Wrapt in my careless cloak, as I walk to and fro, 41. 
Wyatt resteth here, that quick could never rest, 60. 

Your fearful hope cannot prevail, 187. 
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tf THE LOVER FOR SHAMEFASTNESHIDETH HIS € | 
~ DESIRE WITHIN HIS FAITHFUL, HEART, f 


Tue lon love, that in my thought I harbéyr, Zz ef 

And in my héart doth ke¢p his residence, x 

Into my face pre}seth with bold pretence, ie 

And-there campeth displaying his banner. 

She that me learns to lofe and to suffer, “ef 

£ And wills that my trust, and lustis negligence L/ 
Be reined by reason, shame, and reverence, 

fe With his hardiness takes displeasure. 

it) Wheréwith love to the héart/s forest he fleeth, & 


£ > 


Mt { ' Leafing his enterprise with pain,and cry CNT eR 
And there him hideth, and not appeareth: ; 
: | What may I dof when my magter feareth, t, 
,. But in the field with him to life and dfe b if 1/ 
ror good is the life, end{ng faithfully. y ) 


wf THE LOYER WAXETH WISER, AND WILL NOT 
DIE FOR AFFECTION. 


Yer was I nefer of your lofe aggrfeyed, tcf uf 
te Nor nefer shall,while that my life doth last : ( | 
| # But of hatfnag myself, that date is past }, | } 
ep And tearg continual sore have me wearied {. 7, | 
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[ will not yet in my grafe be buried § , 

Nor on my tom your name hafe fixed fast, “ut if 
As cruel cause, that did the SP C4 e 
From th) »nhappy bonesg by great sighs stirred. q 
Then if a hart of amorous fajth and will | 
Content your mind, withouten dojng grief f : A 
Please it you so to this,to do relief : 


If otherwise you seqk, for to fulfil, A 


And self the cause therfot hada hae ee 
nd you poke 1e cause therfof hafe x Y "A 


THE ABUSED LOYER SEETH HIS FOLLY, AND 
{NTENDETH TO TRUST NO MORE. 


Was nefer file yet half so well yfiled, 

To file a file for any smith{s intent, 

As I was made a filfng instrument, 

To frame other, while that I was beg iled |. 
But reason, lo, hath at my folly smiled, 
And pardoned sin¢¢ that I me repent 


For youth led me, and falsthopd me misguided. 
Yet,this trust I hafe of great apparence} : 
Sin¢d that d}ceit is ay§ returnable, 

Of very, force it is agreqable, 

That thergwitha be done the recompense |. 


“f __Then gyile bégtiled plafntd should be nefer}, qe-/ 


And the reward is little trust for efer. 
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THE 
LOYER DESCRIBETH HIS BEING STRIQKEN 
WITH SIGHT OF HIS LOYE. 


that issue from those eyes, 
1 there vaileth no defence, 


THE lifely spar 
Against the whic 


Have pieveé my h¢art, and done it none offence, 
With quakjng pleasure,more thn once or twige. 


Was neyer man could any thing devise, 

to turn, with so great vehemence 
To’dafe man's sight, as by their bright presence 
Dagjed am I, much like fnto the ghise 

Of ong stri¢ken with dint of lightn}ng, 

Blind with the stroke, and 
So call I for help, I not when,nor where, 

The pat of my fall pafiently bear|ng 4. 

For stright after the blake(as is no wonder) 
Of deadly nofse heag | the fearfu thunder. 


L~ 


WHE THE WAYERING LOVER W{LLETH, AND 


DREADETH, TO MOYE HIS DESIRE. 


Sucu vain thought,as wonted to mislead me 
In desert hope{ by well assured moft 

Makes me from company to life alone, 

In following her whom reason bids me fleé. 


e here and there f, 
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And after her my hfart would fain be gonef: ee 
But armed sighs my way do stop anon, z, 
wixt hope and dread lockjfng my liberty }. ee] 
So fleeth she by gentle cruelty. Se} 
Yet as I ghessj ynder disdainfu] brow A 
One beam, of ruth is in her cloue y lok: 3 
Which iva ts the mind, that erst for fear ghogh “2 m 
That bolded (the way straight then se¢ _T how 5 iss 
To ytter forth the smart I bide within }: 
z_But such it is, I not how to beg)n. 4) 


a 
THE LOVER HAPING DREAMED ENJOYING i 
; 2 


OF HIS LOVE, COMPLAINETH THAT THE tien 
A 


IS NOT EITHER LONGER OR TRUER. 


UNSTABLE Creams accordjng to the place, of 

Be steadfast ongq, or els¢ at least be true, fi 

By tasted Sd Nos ear me not to rfp Ler 
t 


The sydden loss 0 hy falseg f¢[gned grace. aif 
By good respect} in such a dangerous casef 

Thou broughtest not her into these tossing seas}, 

But madest my sprite to liteg my care thencrease, 

My body in tempest her delight t‘embrace. 

The body dead, the sp# had his desire j. 

Painless, was th’ one, th) other in delight. ae | 

Why then} alasydid it not kegp,it right, @ 
But thus return to leap into the fire} : 

,_And where it was at wish, could not remajn,? (/ 2 
, such mocks of dreams do rao deadly pan. PS] li 


~ 
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af v/ THE LOYER JNHAPPY BIDDETH HAPPY 


uf tf LofeRs REJOICE IN maf, WHILE HE WAILETH ccf 
2 THAT MONTH TO HIM MOST PNLUCKY. Y 
A ® i yf 


“A id a Ye that in lofe fing luck and swe$t abundance, 


1) And lIffe in lust of Joyful jojity, ip ieey 
| 


Arjse for shame, do way our sluggardy : 


Arisej I say, do May some obserfance}: ag te 

y) 4/ Let me in bed fe,dreamjng in mischance }. Z 3 

s Let me remember my mighaps \nhappy, Pex. yr 
That me betide in May most Gommonly }: 


ee] As one whom lofe list little to advance. 


Stephan said true, that my nativitf ce] 
Mischanced was with the ruler of May. 
eslf He geesset (I prove) of that the verity. te 
In May my wealth, and eke my wits, I say, tex 
_—Have stpnd so oft in such perplexity : oc ce] 
2 __Joy§: let me REED ah your felicitp. ce’) 


ly THE LOFER CONFESSETH HIM 1N LOVE tcf 
z WITH PHYLLIS. £/} 


Ir waker care [: if sadden pale colour |: EGG | 

€, Ifmany sighs,with litfle spe¢ch to plain: cxf oy 

‘/ e, Now Joy, now wo€: if they my chere distajn¢; q( ra 

A ; ; a A 
For hope of small, if much to fear theréfore § , 


6 
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To haste, or slackj:my pace to less, or more } - ce 
ee uf Be sign of lofej:then do I lofe agafn, af j a 
¢€ J/ If thou ask whom {: suref sin¢¢ I did refray, if ay 
Brunet, that set my weflth in such a rook e, 
ay en Tht ynf¢sgned chef of Phyllis hath the place 
That Brunet had j:she hath, and efer shall{: tf 
# She from myself now hath me in her grace 4: 
She hath in ‘hand my wit, my will, and all : 
p—My hart alone wel} worthy she doth stay, 
e, Af _—Without whose help sfant do I life aday. «/ 


2 


“A } OF OTHERS! FP\G@NED SORROW, AND THE 


oa LOPER’S FR\BNED MIRTH. af 
e/ C#sar, when that the traitor of Egypt aK 


With tht honofrable he4d did him present, 
t/ 4) Cofering his hfart}s gladness, did represent Ge 
~'  Plaint with his tears outward, as itis writ. ‘ 
Eke Hannibal, when fortune him outshyt\ 
x, aie pices his relgny and from all his {ntent, e 
Laugh!'¢ to his folk, whom sorfow did tormentR, 
His cruel despite for to disgorge and quit. 
Pfr / So chanced me, that efery passion 7m | 
eee The mind, hideth by colour contrary, ; 
ary] With f¢jgned visage, now sad, now merfy }. 
) ; Wherbby,if that I laugh at any seasonj: 
uf It is because I hafe none other way 
v/ To cloke my care, but finder sport and play. 


1. Outshut, 
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went 54 
OF CHANGE IN iby ve 
e Efcy man me tellyth, I change most my defisep : uf 
He ( And,on my faith, methink it good reason 
“To change purpose, like after the season. 
<, For in eqch case to keép still one guise, 
‘4 Is me§t, for them,that would be taken wise }, 
And I am not of such manper condifion J: | 
</ But treated after a difersq fashion { : 
i / And therfupon my diferseness doth rise. 
c</ But you, this diferseness that blamen most, @ 
‘ Change you no more, but still after one rate 
Treat you me well}:and ke@p you in that statey.  @, 
And while with me doth dwell this wegried ghost, 
oy words nor Ig shall not be variable, 
“a / _ But alwafs one}, your own, both BE ene stable. GQ & 


a HOW THE LOVER PERISHETH IN HIS DELIGHT, 
ai AS THE FLY IN THE FIRE. 


< Somer ies there be,that haje so perff¢t sights wf ZL / 
AL, Lf Against the sun, their efes for to defend }; 
And some, because the light doth them offend, 
eo/ an Nefer appeag,but in the dark or night 4. 2 
</ 4{ Other rejojce,to sef the fire so bright, yf 7 
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And wety to play in it, as they pretend] + 
But find contrary of it, that they intend. 
Alas },of that sort may I be,by right }. 


nN For to withstand her lopk I am not able }: 
Yet can I not hide me in no dark place q - 
So followeth me remembrance of that face}: 
That with my teary ey¢n, swoly, and ynstable, ee vf 
2/ €, My dest{ny to behold her doth me lead j: 
And yet I know, run into the glead. 
vi : ee e fas 
AGAINST HIS TONG HF THAT FAILED TO 
2 TTER HIS SUJTs. 
v/ YTTE SU} ae é mn 
Becauss I still kept thee fro* ljes,and blame, a/ 
2, And to my power always thee honoured, / 


A 
YW af Vnukind tongue f, to fll hast thou me rendlred, 


fK 
i 


é £ 


A 
“7 
if 


il As in a dream, unperfégt is the same. 


@ .And only doth my logk, declare my héart. 


For such desert to do me wreke and shame. 

In ne¢d of succour most when that I am, 

To ask reward }-thou stand&t like one girs 7 2 
Alway most coldj:and if one word be safc ; yf 


And ye salt teays, agafnst my wil efch njght, Y/ q 4/ 


That are with me, when I would be alone}: 
Then are ye gone,when I should make my moan |. e n 
And ye so ready pare make me shright, 

Then are ye slack when that ye should outstart 4 


(a a ya Te Te ee EL Ra renter = aoa ey 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CONTRARIOUS 
= 
PASSIONS IN A LOYER. . “e/ 


I FIND no peace, and all my war_is done; re. 
oe age | fear and hopey:1 burn, and freqge like ae Pare i Pf gia] 
2 I fly, aloft, yet can I not arise 4; 


Be career nought I hafe, and all the world I setze-ony Qo venta. 

é That locks nor loseth, holdeth me in prison, 4/ 
<, And holds me not, yet can I scape no wise : 

J/ ccf Nor letteff me life, nor dfe, at my defise, | vse as 

/) And yet of death it giveth me occasion. ; 

Without eye I sef } without tong¢d I plajn: 7f an 

of é, I wish to perfsh, yet I ask, for hedlthp:  — | 

/ I lofe another, and, hate myself. Treg if an 


I fe¢q me in sorfow, and laugh in all my painy. y/ ey 
«Lo, thus displeaseth me both death and lifer ae 
¢—And my delight is causer of this strife. 


“A 


tf THE LOVER COMPARETH HIS STATE TO A SHIP fA s 
@ ‘IN PERILOUS STORMTOSSED ON THE SEA. 
A 
My galley charged with forgetfulness en 
gL A Through sharp seas, in winter nights doth pass.» 2, = 
£, e 4, WTwegn, roc and rock ysand eke my fof(alas) e 
That is my lord, stegreth with cruelness : é 


: A 
ae & And ejfery Hear a thought in readiness, aN 


2af, And I roma desppyrjng of the port. yf 
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As though that death were light,in such a case. 
An endless wind doth teay the sajl, apace 4/ ey 
Of forced sighs,and trusty fearfulnessy§. 
A rajn of tears, a clo¥d of dar ¢ disdafng fe, & 4/ A 
Haye ‘done the wedried Ae hinderance J, @, 
Wredthed with errgy, and wjth ignorance j, uf 
The stars be hid, that lea me to this pa{n{: ee fi 4/ 2, 
» DrownNW is reason that should be my comfortf: ; 


/ f 


OF DOUp ERY LOWE. Chores] Lf 


Where he abides that mine oft moistefs and 
washeth \: 
The weqried mjnd strgight from the hgart departeth, 


Avistne the bright beams of those oon. q of ey 


: (7; 
To rest within hjs worldly paradise, / / 
And bitter finds the swedl ynder is gise. V/ 4 q 


What webs there he hath wrought, well he per- 
cejveth { 

Wherfby then with himself on lofye he pla{neth, ¥ / 

That spurs wf{th fire, and bridleth eke with dee. tyler 

In such extremity thus is he brought : f 

Frofen now cold, and now he stands in fame: ¢@ 

ITwixt wot and welthpbetwixt earnest, and game, 


/ With seldom,.glad, and many a difers¢ thought), 


In sore repentance of hjs hardiness. 


< 
_Of such a rootg log cometh fruft fruftless. hs @. 


é. 
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ie/ THE LOYER ABUSED RENOPNGETH LoyE. Sao S/ Be 
is 
uf Kf 6 My lofe to sforn, my seryice to retajng cf 7/ oe 
& Thergin(methoug t) you fsed cruelty}. v/ ce/ 
Since with good will I lost my liberty, Gy i 
To follow Spt 
an Might neyer wog yet cause me to refrain i, 
2, But only this, which is extremity, (a } 
Cu To gfye me nought¢ alas) nor to agree 


Thats as I was, your man I might remain |. 
af But sfnce that thus ye list to order me, 
le A G That would hafe bebn, your serfant true,and fastf: ce if 
Displease you not):my doting time is past}, 


Fe And with my losy to leafe I must agree). 
For as there is a certajn time to ragef: 
yj For as there 
So is there time such madnes} to as{gage. cary, 


taf 'r0.- HIS LAD}, CRUEL OFER HER YJELDES6 py, ia 
te} LOYER. 
SucuHisthe coursethat nature kind hath wrought, e n 
tt} That snakes hate time to cast away their pet Y f ee 
: : 2 / 
eK Afqinst eee what ne}d, defence be ey 


sought f: 


af The fierce ljon will hurt no yfelden BAUS g 


* This_line-ts-supphied in Nott’s edition-fromtheDevon- 
Shire MS, 


POR TO ee 


SI aC 
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Why should such spite be nursed then by thought ¢ 
Sith all thése powers are prest ~nder thy wings J: Vf 2 
And eke thou seest, and reason thee hath taughty ‘ K 
What mischief malice many ways it brings}. e 
Consider eke, that spiff afaileth ngughty, © ctf Ka 
Therdfore this song thy fault to thee it sings : Ee 
Displease thee not, for say{ng mutt théught). a 
Nor hate thou him from whom no hate forth i) a & 

For furies, that in hell be execrable, 

For that they hate, are made most miserable. 

meer 4 ; Me side? 


C.. ee Ie Fre 


1 
EY ad 


HOW UNPOSSIBLE IT IS TO FIND QUIET IN 
LOVE. 


Ever my hap is slack and slow in coming, 
Desire increasing, ay my hope uncertain 
With doubtful love, that but increaseth pain ; 
For, tiger like, so swift it is in parting. 
Alas! the snow black shall it be and scalding, 
The sea waterless, and fish upon the mountain, 
The Thames shall back return into his fountain, 
And where he rose the sun shallyake lodging, 
Ere I in this find peace or Quietness; 
Or that Love, or my Lady, right-wisely, 
Leave to conspire against me wrongfully. 
And if I have after such bitterness, 
One drop of sweet, my mouth is out of taste, 
That all my trust and travail is but waste. 
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a7 OF LOfE, FORTUNE, AND THE LOPER'S MIND. cc] a 


2 Loye, Fortune, and my mind, which do remember 
Kke that is now, and thaty that once hath benJ-  e 


‘Forment my h¢art so sore, that very often A 
I hate and enfy them beyond all measure. Si 
af e/ Loye sl4feth mine hgart{ while Fortune is deprifer 6 yf iA f 
Of all my comfort J-the foolish, mind then: Ek 
i, Burneth and plajnethy-as one ‘that worysqldqm4q ane YI af 
ce] A Lifeth in rest. So jtill in displeasure AS: / 
cof My pleasant dats they fle¢t, and pass. e Ss aK 
4/ 4} And dally doth mfne {Il change to the worse J. 7 
¢ While more thén half is run now of my course. “ pe 
eA Alas{ not of ste¥l, but of brittle glass, Q fs 
I se¢ that from my hand falleth my trust] : , 
are And all my ae are dashed into dust. 


d POS LZ sccrncrcy hee insane DNAS AR eg 
enpertnest? ¥ 


“f  THE LOFER PRAYETH HIs OFFFRED HART ~ | 
7 TO BE RECEIVED. cof J 


ce. How oft hafe I, my deay and cruel, fogy : en &, 
With my great pain to get som€ peace or truce, 
euf Gjfen you my hgart? but you do not yse / 
e/ é In so high things, to cast your mind, so low. ey 
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% If any other loék,for it, as you trow, 
oH e, Their vain, wea Nope doth greatly them abuse {, 
4 oe And that thus He that you refuse {. 
It was once mine, it cah no more be so. 
Sy) If you it chafe, that it in you can find, 2 
In this exile, no manfer of comfort] - f 
ea Nor life alone, nor where he is called resort |, def 
Love A 


He may wander from his natural, kind. 


vf a0 shall it be great hurt puto us twa)n, "y / a 
Zz And yours the loss, and mine the deadly pajn. o 
: i eye KH & 


i. THE LOYERIS LIFE COMPARED TO THE ALES. @, 


A 


os af vf Lhe pinto these ynmeasurable mountains, ¥) f 
vee So is my painful life, the burden of Jre {- 4/ 
Wi es For high be they, and higk is my desire ] - 
- And I of tears, and they be full of fountains |- Ss 
Vy g A Moder craggy rocks they hafe barren plains | » Uf & 
2 ey a thoughts in me my wofu, mind, doth tIre f. 4, df 
ees Small frujt,and many leafes their tops do attire, fe 2 
With Bhall effect great trust in me rema 


ins f. e 
; 4f ; KF The bofst¢fous winds oft their hi boughs f blast}: A q 
A 


eg 
A 


A 


Hot, sighs in me continually be shed {. 
yer ss Wild beasts in them, fierce loye in me is fed {- o/ 
@ Yumovable am Ty-and they steddfast. 
2 a] _.Of singing birds they hafe the type and note 4 +¢7y2/ 
i: And I always a s passing through my thro 
APR 2 a JsPp Hepassing gh mythrof, et , 
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«/ CHARGING OF HIS LO¥E AS YNPITEOUS AND oe ny $3, 
te a LOVING OTHER. fe 
a: / Ir amgrous fafth, or if a hfart unfa(gnedy ac/ | 
Nae be sweft langpyr, a great lofely desiret : ag 
If honest will, kindled in gentle firef : 
er If long error in a bling mage chained, eas iy 
If in my visage egch thought dista nedj a / 
ea 4f Or if my sparkling voce, lower, or hig\per, yf 


Which fear and shame,so wofully doth tjref: gy { 
Ut / If pale colour, which lofet alasj hath stajnedy « } Y 
ttf ef It to hafe another thgn myc more deft. jE 2 


off afl wailing or sighing continually, f 
C’ With sorfowful anger feqdjng busily, if i 
4/ a If burnjng,fax off, and Wf fre¢ging nef ‘a J R 


, Are cause that | by love myself @aatroy, Se a! 
. Yours is the fault, and mine thé great annoy. 


ra 


THE LOVER FORSAKETH HIS ~NKIND LOE, ie Sf J ’ 
i My hgart I gafe thee, not to do it pain : vo 
tx./ But,to preserpe, lof it to thee was taken. 
ccf wael serfed theef not that I should be forsaken q : 
4 But, that I should receite reward again, 
<c/ I was content thy serfant to remain | + 
And, not to be repayd o# this fashion. aff 
72 


Now, since in thee there is none Ather reason| : A 
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Displease thee not, if that I do refrain. 
Vosatiatf of my wof, and thy desfre | . y if 
Assured by craft for to excuse thy fault f- 
But, since it pleaseth thee to f¢}gn defauft{ : ccf 
Farewell, I say, departing from the fire. 
For, he,that doth belfeye} bearjng in handj: hyde 
, Plopgeth in the waterjand soweth in the sand. 


i a a ant Td 


“/ 


gZ @, Tue flaming sighs that bof] within my bredst, 
A to) 
ar yf Peer etn break forthy and they can well declare 
ef v/ The hdart[s fnresty and how that it doth fare, 
The pain ther¢of, the grieff and all the rest. 


THE LOXER DESCRIBETH HIS RESTLESS, L, 
. STATE. 


‘ ref The wat¢¢ld eyen from whence the tear do fall). RK 
Ke Do feq) some force, or els¢ they would be dry: ma 
es The wasted flesh of colour de4d can try, a 
ye if €, And sometime tell what sweptness is in gall]. Z, 
And he that lust to see, and to dis¢ese 5 


How care can force within a we}ried mind 5 Ry 
Come he to me{I am that place assign’. inde] 
But for all this, no forcey it doth no harmj. = @ 

pe, che woundy alasy hap,in some other placef : 

op «From whence no took away the s¢ar can rae. kf S 

; But you that of such like hage had your part, vi 

tf ev Can best be judgey Wherpfore, my frfend so dears 2 

I thought it good my state should now appear 


r EN 
To youJ and that there is no great destrt. 


sf. 
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And wherfas youf in weighty matters great} - 

Of fortune saw the shadow that you know, 

For trifling things I now am strifken so] 

That though I fefmy hpart doth wound and beaty : 
uf T sit alonef safe on the second day ; 

ey My fefer comesg with whom I spend my time, 


In burning heat, while that she list assign, gy 
And who hath heglth and liberty alway}: Ce f 
/ __Let him thank Godg and let him not profoke, ccf 
7 od __ To hafe the like of this my painful stroke, & 
7 n A 


Lf a THE LOYER LAMENTS THE DEATH OF HIS 


LOY E. Fe 


ef t/ THE pillfr perish is wherfto I leant, 
The strongest stay of mine A¢nquiet mind | : pee 
The like of it no man again can findy; — Pe 
oes / Ww From gast to yest still sepking though he went, 


— 


~ Ax £/To mine unhapy For hay away hath rent, fre A 


/ “f Of all my joy the very bark and rnd: Y a 
And I(alas) by chance am thus assigwed-. nda 
o/ a Daily to mogrny till death do it relent. 
But since that thus it is by destiny, </ 


What can I more but ha¥e a woful,h¢art § , te] ia 


Mey My per in plaint, my vo|ce in careful er | ty 2 
eq My ag woly, my body full of smart’. A 
4 H _ And I myself, myself always to hate, Z “2 

L __ Till drea uk death 0 easé by doleful, state. ( a 


VOL. II. 
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A RENOUNCING OF LOYE. 
A 


te 
eg Ps 


FaRrEwELL, Love, and all thy laws for eer }- 
Thy bafted hopks shall tangle me no more 4, 
Senec, and Plato} call me from thy lore}: 

o perfeet wealth} my wit for to endeqvpyr \ - 
In blind errog when I djd pdrsever{: 
Thy sharp repulse, that pricketh aye so sore]: 
Taught me in trifles that I set no store [: 
But scapeq forth thenceg:since liberty is lever }. te 


He 
il, af 


Ther(fore, farewellg:go trouble yo¢nger hrart ts} : AS, 
And in me claim no more aulbority 4. cf as ee 
With Jdle youth go yse thy propgrtyy : eS ‘ 


And thergon spend thy many brittle dangly 
cor, hf{therto though I have lost my t\m 
_ Me Ist no Ipnger rotten howe: to 2) climes 


mage ~ 


§ Regt Sr I= Sisal ee es Le. 


Yaad! 


THE LOVER DESPAIRING TO ATTAIN UNTO 
HIS LADY’S GRACE RELINQUISHETH THE PURSUIT. 
Wuoso list to hunt ? I know where is an hind ! 

But as for me, alas! I may no more, 

The vain travail hath wearied me so sore; 
I am of them that furthest come behind. 
Yet may I by no means my wearied mind 


eet CE Cet RA TOLLE AL w crane cipeeatcicmmmmmamentatamet siete at OLLI LA A I => 
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Draw from the deer; but as she fleeth afore 
Fainting I follow; I leave off therefore, 
Since in a net I seek to hold the wind. 
Who list her hunt, I put him out of doubt 
As well as I, may spend his time in vain! 
And graven with diamonds in letters plain, 
There is written her fair neck round about ; 
‘ Noli me tangere; for Ceesar’s I am, 


And wild for to hold, though I seem tame.’ 


THE DESERTED LOVER CONSOLETH HIMSELF 
WITH REMEMBRANCE THAT ALL WOMEN ARE BY 


NATURE FICKLE. 


Divers doth use, as | have heard and know, 
When that to change their Ladies do begin 
To mourn, and wail, and never for to lynn ; 
Hoping thereby to *pease their painful woe. 
And some there be that when it chanceth so 
That women change, and hate where love hath been, 
They call them false, and think with words to win 
The hearts of them which otherwhere doth grow. hy 
But as for me, though that by chance indeed i 
Change hath outworn the favour that I had, 

I will not wail, lament, nor yet be sad, 

Nor call her false that falsely did me feed ; 

But let it pass, and think it is of kind 

That often change doth please a woman’s mind. 
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THAT HOPE UNSATISFIED IS TO THE LOVER'S 
HEART AS A PROLONGED DEATH. 


I aBrpe, and abide; and better abide, 
After the old proverb the happy day. 
And ever my Lady to me doth say, 
‘ Let me alone, and I will provide.’ 
I abide, and abide, and tarry the tide, 
And with abiding speed well ye may. 
Thus do I abide I wot alway, 
N’ other obtaining, nor yet denied. 
Aye me! this long abiding 
Seemeth to me, as who sayeth 
A prolonging of a dying death, 
Or a refusing of a desired thing. 
Much were it better for to be plain, 
Than to say, ‘ Abide,’ and yet not obtain. 


HE PRAYETH HIS LADY TO BE TRUE; 


FOR NO ONE CAN RESTRAIN A WILLING MIND. 


THoucu I myself be bridled of my mind, 
Returning me backward by force express ; 
If thou seek honour, to keep thy promess 
Who may thee hold, but thou thyself unbind ? 
Sigh then no more, since no way man may find 


rea Ps 
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Thy virtue to let, though that frowardness 
Of Fortune me holdeth ; and yet as I may guess 
Though other be present thou art not all behind. 
Suffice it then that thou be ready there 
At all hours; still under the defence 
Of Time, Truth, and Love to save thee from offence. 
Crying I burn in a lovely desire, 
With my dear Mistress that may not follow ; 
Whereby mine absence turneth me to sorrow. 


THE DESERTED LOVER 
WISHETH THAT HIS RIVAL MIGHT EXPERIENCE THE SAME 


FORTUNE HE HIMSELF HAD TASTED. 


To rail or jest, ye know I use it not; 
Though that such cause sometime in folks I find. 
And though to change ye list to set your mind, 
Love it who list, in faith I like it not. 
And if ye were to me, as ye are not, 
I would be loth to see you so unkind: 
But since your fault must needs be so by kind; 
Though I hate it I pray you love it not. 
Things of great weight I never thought to crave, 
This is but small; of right deny it not : 
Your feigning ways, as yet forget them not. 
But like reward let other Lovers have ; 

That is to say, for service true and fast, 
Too long delays, and changing at the last. 
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RON DEAUX. 
¢ ; nap op ; pDEVENCE OF 
K REQUEST TO CUPID FOR REYENGE OF tf 
vf & HIS PNKIN LOVE. af 
Brenotp, Love, thy power how she despiseth } : 
7 i My grievous pajn how litle she regardeth f, 


he Oa ee solemy Ae whertof she takes no cure, 
Broken she hath}:and yet, she bideth sure, 
Right at her ease, and little thee she dre§deth f. 
V/ Weaponed thou art, and she y~narmed sitteth: 
; To the¢ disdainful, all her life she leadeth } 
L Lf To me spiteful, without Just cause,or measure f. 
Behold, Love, how proudly she triumpheth. 


of I am in hold, but if thee pity mpveth}- 
Go, bend thy bow, that stony hdarts breaketh,: < A 
aah And with some stroke reyenge the,displeasure A aa 
¥ Of thee, and him that sorfow doth endure, 
a / Andy as his Jord{ thee lowly here entreateth. 


7 COMPLAINT FOR TRUE LOVE YNREQUITED. Vf 


Pa 
d Wuat vaileth trpth?or by it,to take pafn * 4/ 
Uf ey To strife by ste4dfastness.for to atta{n “i / 

Lf How to be Just, and flee from doubleness, ¢ & 
4] Since all aljke, where ruleth craftiness, 2. 
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Rewarded is both crafty, false, and plain. 
&K Soonest he spefdg, that most can Ife and fqfnf. ve ape. 
True meaning hgart is had in high disdain. Ay e/ 
yf Against decejt,and clofked doubleness a 
o/ What vaileth trath, or perf¢gt stefdfastness\. a/ Lf e 
cu Decejv4d is he, by false and crafty trafn, / A 
£4 iy That meang no syle, and faithfu} doth remafn [ A oe of 
Within the trap, without help or redress |. e 
But for to love( lo) such a stern, mistresg, aoe 
ce, Where cruelty dwells, alass it were in vain. 


_ ae , 


THE LOVER SENDETH SIGHS TO MOVE 
HIS SUIT. 


Go, burning sighs, unto the frozen heart, 
To break the ice, which pity’s painful dart 
Might never pierce: and if that mortal prayer 
In heaven be heard, at least yet I desire 

That death or mercy end my woful smart. 
Take with thee pain, whereof I have my part, 
And eke the flame from which I cannot start, 
And leave me then in rest, I you require. 

Go, burning sighs, fulfill that I desire, L | 
I must go work, I see, by craft and art, 
For truth and faith in her is laid apart: 
Alas, I cannot therefore now assail her, 
With pitiful complaint and scalding fire, 
That, from my breast deceivably doth start. 
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THE LOVER SEEKING FOR HIS LOST HEART 


PRAYETH THAT IT MAY BE KINDLY ENTREATED 


BY WHOMSOEVER FOUND. 


Hetr me to seek! for I lost it there; 
And if that ye have found it, ye that be here, 
And seek to convey it secretly, 
Handle it soft, and treat it tenderly, 
Or else it will plain, and then appair. 
But pray restore it mannerly, 
Since that I do ask it thus honestly, 
For to lese it, it sitteth me near ; 
Help me to seek! 


Alas! and is there no remedy: 

But have I thus lost it wilfully. 

I wis it was a thing all too dear 

To be bestowed, and wist not where. 

It was mine heart! I pray you heartily 
Help me to seek, 


HE DETERMINETH TO CEASE TO LOVE. 


For to love her for her looks lovely, 
My heart was set in thought right firmly, 
Trusting by truth to have had redress ; 

But she hath made another promess, 
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And hath given me leave full honestly. 
Yet do I not rejoice it greatly ; 
For on my faith I loved too surely, 
But reason will that I do cesse, 
For to love her. 
Since (that in love the pains been deadly,) 
Methink it best that readily 
I do return to my first address ; 
For at this time too great is the press, 
And perils appear too abundantly, 
For to love her. 


OF THE FOLLY OF LOVING WHEN THE 
SEASON OF LOVE IS PAST. 


Ye old mule! that think yourself so fair, 
Leave off with craft your beauty to repair, 
For it is time without any fable ; 
No man setteth now by riding in your saddle! 
Too much travail so do your train appair 
Ye old mule! i 
With false favour though you deceive th’ayes, i 
Who so taste you shall well perceive your layes 4 
Savoureth somewhat of a keeper’s stable ; i 
Ye old mule! 
Ye must now serve to market, and to fair, 
All for the burthen, for panniers a pair ; 
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For since grey hairs ben powder’d in your sable, 
The thing ye seek for, you must yourself enable 
To purchase it by payment and by prayer; 

Ye old mule! 


THE ABUSED LOVER RESOLVETH TO FORGET 
HIS UNKIND MISTRESS. 


Wuart no, perdie! ye may be sure! 
Think not to make me to your lure, 
With words and chere so contrarying, 
Sweet and sower countre-weighing, 
Too much it were still to endure. 
Truth is tried, where craft is in ure, 
But though ye have had my heartes cure, 
Trow ye! I dote without ending ? 

What no, perdie ! 
Though that with pain I do procure 
For to forget that once was pure ; 
Within my heart shall still that thing 
Unstable, unsure, and wavering, 
Be in my mind without recure? 
What no, perdie ! 
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THE ABSENT LOVER PERSUADETH HIMSELF 
THAT HIS MISTRESS WILL NOT HAVE THE POWER 


TO FORSAKE HIM. A 


Ir it be so that I forsake thee, 
As banished from thy company ; . 
Yet my heart, my mind, and my affection, ty 
Shall still remain in thy perfection, } 
And right as thou list so order me. } 
But some would say in their opinion, 4 
Revolted is thy good intention. W 
Then may I well blame thy cruelty, 4 
If it be so. 4 
But myself I say on this fashion ; 4 
‘ | have her heart in my possession, i 
And of itself cannot, perdie ! 4 
By no means love, an heartless body !’ : 
And on my faith good is the reason, 
If it be so. 
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THE RECURED LOVER 
RENOUNCETH HIS FICKLE MISTRESS FOR HER NEW- 


FANGLENESS. 


Tuov hast no faith of him that hath none, 
But thou must love him needs by reason ; 
For as saith a proverb notable, 
Each thing seeketh his semblable, 
And thou hast thine of thy condition. 
Yet is it not the thing I pass on, 
Nor hot nor cold is mine affection ! 
For since thine heart is so mutable, 
Thou hast no faith. 
I thought thee true without exception, 
But I perceive I lacked discretion ; 
To fashion faith to words mutable, 
Thy thought is too light and variable 
To change so oft without occasion. 
Thou hast no faith! 


= 
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ODES. 


t«/ THE LOYER COMPLAJNETH THE YNKINDNES4  7/ v/ 
; OF HIS LOFE. Pee Fee 


<, My lutef awakeg perfo Ke last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste f 
e¢{_ And end that I hafe now begun: ae | 
-@/ And when this song is sfng and past s 
uf’ My lutegbe stjllf for I hae done. 


x As to be heard where ear, is none 
ut} ‘As lead to graye in marble stone § : 
2iizs | My song may phesge her h@art as SOD. €, 
“Should we then sighZor pe, or mogn,” z ea 
No, no, my luteg for I hage done. “ef 


The rocks do not so cruelly 
cf Repulse the wafes continually, 
2, ’  Asshe my suft.and affection : 
f So that I am past remedy } 5 
Whergby my lute and I have done. a 


J oA =i Proud, of the spoil, that thou hast oy te- 
oP, Of simple hgarts through Jove! 8 shot}: 4 
vf ‘é. By whom Mukind, thou hast them wont , Re, 
“2, Think not he hath his bow forgot, “ or 


Although my lute and I have done. 
Vengeance shall fall on thy disdaing 

That makest but game on earnest pains j 

Think. not alone finder the sun 
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uf Unquit to cause thy lofers plain : 2 
; Although my lute and I hayfe A 


May chance thee lie wither§d and olc ) zy 
r In winter nights, that are so cold, 2 


gees 4 5: A : 
4/% Plajning in Vai ijnto the mony : v/ Ce 
A 


one. i taf 


“ Thy wishes then dare not be told}, « 
Care then who list, for I haye done. tif 
And then may chance thee to repent 
The time that thou hast lost and spent 


uf To cause thy loyers sigh and swoft {. Lif 0, 
‘ ee x i Say 
, Phen shalt thou know beauty but fent, 
And wish and want as I hafe done. ttf 
Now cease, my luteg this is the last f 
Labour} that thou and I shall wast¢ fy 
And ended is that we begpa {, Ounefl 


‘ Now is this song both syng and past}, 
_ My luteg be stillg for I hafe done. tcf 


Ee; 


& 
¢ 
tay | 


Lt/ tf THE LOVER REJOICETH THE ENJOYING oF ¢/ 
: HIS LOE. “7, 


At ONCE} as mgthought, fortune me kisfl4y: t/ 

; And bade me ask what I thought best] : 

tf And I should ha¥e it as me list, 

Therewith to set my hfart in rest. 

ie I asked but my lad ffs hfart, 

uf “” To hafe for efermore mjne own}: a @ 
Then at an end were all my smart f: 

4, Then should I negy no more to mofry e 


4 
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Yet for all that a stormy blast 
f de/ Had oferturn{ this goodly nay | : 
_ And fortune seemed atthe last, 
That to her promise she said nay. 
| But like as one out of EP ef ey f 
| oda { To seddgn hope refifed I, ; “ef ex He 
4 Now Fortune sheweth 1a so fajr, Cel a / Cp 
3 That I content me wondyerl y. ory,2 ‘f OAD A. 
My most desire my hand may reachy ; 
My will is alway at my hand}. 
é Me neqd, not long for to besegch,. . 
Her, that hath power me to command, ‘i Ef, 
What earthly thing more can I crafe ? Bo 
yd What would I wish, more at my will ? 
Nothing on earth more would I hafe, tif 
cet caf Safe that I haye, to hae it still. pes ps 
1, 4 Be sees OW an a her PEGE Riis ie , 
sof o In granting me my most desiref , 4 
lays re 2 j Of my ‘soverfign, I haye redress, Lf Ex. 
and I content | me with my hire. : 


at 


cf Z HE LOYER SHEWETH HOW HE IS FORSAKEN 


OF SUCH AS HE SOMRTIME ENJOYED. f 
Tury flee from me, that somgtime did me setk, €, 
a Y / With naked fopt, stalking within my chamber {. ; 


cf ~ Once hafe I seen them gentle, tame, and meék, 
That now are wild, and do not once remember; 
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uf Ff That sometfme they have put themselves in danger, 
‘ , Lo take bread at my hand j, and now they range, 
Gf. 4 -—Busily se¢king in continua change. 
on as Thanked be Fortune, it hath begn, otherwise & 
é Twenty t}mes better J: but once especial, re 
és In thin, arfay, after a pleasant gyjse, i 4 | 
at. i When her loose gown, did from her shoulders fall, 
C, And she me caught in her arms long and small, 
& And ther¢withal ,80 swegtly did me kjs fe 


pos <q, And softly sajdjX Pear hart, how like you this?’ *’ / 
eo, - It was no dreamJ-for I lay broad, awaking 9, & “nf 


def ‘ But all is turn now] through my oe - al 
Into a bitter fashion of forsakjng 4: Pte * 
tf And I hafe leafe to go of her goodness f » AC 
a And she also to se ne fangleness. e 
~ 


Jv, ‘v/ — But,singd that I ynkindly so am served : 
t How like you this, what hath she now deseryed ¢ tcf 


Hf THE LOXER TO HIS BED, WITH DESCRIBING 
‘ OF HIS UNQUIET STATE. 


Tue restful place, renewer of my smarts: 
The labours’ salve, jncreasing my sorfow} ; 
The body(s ease, and troubler of my hearty ; 
2, gf Quieter of mind, mjne unquiet fof: 
a e,' Forgetter of pay, remembqrer of my wog}: 
‘ &, ~The-place of Sle, wherfin I do but wake: 
ae Besprent with teats, my bed, I thee forsake. 
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Z The frosty snows may not redress my heat{ < z 


£4 Nor heat of sunabate my ferfent cold. cf’ 
I know nothing to ease my pafngs so great}, o/ ¢, 
y Ejch cure causeth |nctease by twenty fold, 


/ Renewfng cares ¢pon ny sorfows oldj. E 

2, Such overthwart effects in me they make f. 

eq is Besprent with tears, my bed for to forsake. Ley de, 
| But all for nouzhtse] find no better ease é 


iJ 


‘vj In bedjor out f. {his most causeth my paing: < 
& Where I do se¢ how best that I may please 4, 
My lost labourg alas) is all in vain. é, 
My hfart once set, I cannot it refrain. ae w/e 


No place from me my grief away can take }. 
Wher¢fore with teays, my bed, I thee forsake. 
f 


& 
Le 
x 


of THE LOVER COMPL.A[NETH THAT HIS LOPE “hp 
7 DOTH Nor pitt HIM. ff 


LAs 04 N I Ba Cg j = € g& 

“df 2 r Reso Amy vofcef ye woods, that heag me plain, 4 4 & Ane 
Both hills and vale¢ caus}ne reflexion 1, 4 g| 

af And rifers eke, recprd ye of my paing : /} Zi 


c<f Which hafe oft forped ye by compassion, a 
MPAs judgese logto h ay my exclamation f, < c | 
Ly Amon whom ,eerth I find) yet doth remain{, se« ky en e_ 
2, Where [it segk, alps, there is disdain, Glictie Le 


tf Ofty ye rifers, tq hear my wofu} sound, 2. DE? Q, 
Af Haye stopt your cqursq },and plamly to expresy, e. 0 
J , 4 A! AN 
ey Many a teay by mpisture of the groundg e 
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hie 
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re, 


The earth hath wept {to hear my heafiness: taf 


a Which causelesg I erfdure without redresé. 1. 2 
A : A, 
eK The hugy o§ks have fohred in the wing! Kats 
gf Egch thing} methought{complajning in their king. e 
Why then) alas} foth not she on me Bate’ Tees 
_ Or is her h¢art so hard that no pity te_f 
nan ey May in it sink, my Joy, for to renew ? e 
O stony heart} who hath thus framed thee A 
id So crue] jf: that art clogked with beauty | » 
| That fYom thee may no grace to me proceq ; z, 
But as reward] death for to be my mega. A 
tf THE LOVER COMPLAINETH HIMSELF 
si f 
FORSAKEN. 
Lf i, Wuere shall I hafe,at mjne own will, i] j 
fe Tears to complain? where shall I fet fi 
Ey Such sighs that I may sigh my fflly : a 
of are a And then aga|y my plaints repedt | - < 
For, though my plaint shail have none endy : 
a My teas cannot suffice my wod fr 
% To mo n my harm ,have I no frjend  , 
For fortune’s frjend is mishap’s fog. 
Comfort( God wot) els$ hafe I none{: </ 
&« But in the wind, to wast¢ my wordes}, 
Boy. Nought mofeth you my deAdly moang : g 
eR Bue stilf you tury it into bordes. 
eS I speak not now, to moje your hfart, “ef 


V/ That you should rue ypon my pajn ; val 
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The sentence given may not revert : 

I know, such labour were but vain. 

But since that I for yougmy dear 

Have lost that thing, that was my best f: 
A right small loss, it must appegn » g 
To lgsé these words, and all the rest. 
But,though they sparMle in the windy; <s £4 
Yet,shall they shew your falsed faith 4; 

Which is returned to his k{nd J: vf t, 


For ljke to like{:the proverb sa}th, ; 92) 
Fortune,and you did me avance ; 
Methought,] swam, and could not drown, : qj 
Happiest of all{, but my mischance 

Did lift me Xp, to throw me down, é, 

And you, with her, of cruelness, a 
Dfd set your foo, ¥ypon my neck, Ve 
Me, and my welfare, to oppress]: qj 


Without offence, your h¢art to wreck. 

Where are your pleasant words? alas }; 
Where is your faith? your stefdfastness’ 
There is no more;but all doth passg : ae 
And I am left al! comfortless r4 
But since so much it doth you grfefe, - “tf 
And also me my wretched life]: 


/ Hafe here my trfth: fought shall reljefe, WN, 


But death alone, my wretched strife. 
Thergfore farewell, my life, my death } » 
My gafn, my losssmy salye, my sore 4: 
Farewell also, with you my breath {- 
For, am gone for efermore. 
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is A RENOUNCING OF HARDLY ESCAPED LOFE. v4 
i Farewext the hfart of cruelty §. ced 
= Y ~ Though that with fpafn, my liberty ia vf 
Ry uf nae a I bought, and wofully 2 
2f Finish my fearf tragedy. & 


; Of force I must ies such pleasure 

Lf sf A good cause just, sing¢ I endure 
Thergby my oo ee ye sure, x 
Shall thergwith gb me to recure. 

z/ I fare as one estapW that fleeth, 

nd yet stil feareth  ¢ / 


we 
i 


\, s Y [In bee pata y ofce my hfart, if uf 


« Thus to sustai 
Let not this song from thee astartf, 
Welcome among my pleasant smart. 


THE LOVER TAUG HT, MISTRUSTETH 
ALLUREMENTS. 


Ir may be good, like it who list ; 
But I do doubt: who can me blame? 
‘| For oft assured, yi t have I mist; 
| And now again I fear the same. 
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The words, that from your mouth last came, 
Of sudden change, make me aghast ; 
For dread to fall, I stand not fast. 
Alas, I tread an endless maze, 
That seek t’ accord two contraries ; 
And hope thus still, and nothing hase, 
Imprisoned in liberties : 
As one unheard, and still that cries ; 
Always thirsty, and nought doth taste ; 
For dread to fall, I stand not fast. 
Assured, I doubt I be not sure ; 
Should I then trust unto such surety ; 
That oft hath put the proof in ure, 
And never yet have found it trusty ? 
Nay, sir, in faith, it were great folly: 
And yet my life thus do I waste ; 
For dread to fall, I stand not fast. 


te yf THE LOWER RE{O{FETH AGAINST FORTUNE ‘of 
THAT BY HINDERING HI SUR HAD HAPPILY En 


MADE HIM FORSAKE HIS FOLLY. 


uf , in fa{th I wot not what to say, 
Thy chances be¢n s@ wonderous, 
f _ Thou Fortune/ with/thy difers play ec / 
_-2/ That mak¢st the Joyful dolgrous, en 
And eke the same right Joyous. cf 
y/<¢, Yet though thy chafp hath me enwrapt, 
Spite of thy hap, hap hath well hapt. 


AS 


coum iee 


eee § 
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4, aes 
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But spite of hap, hap hath well hapt. 
ia f 
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Though thou hast set me for a ieee 
And se¢kest by change to do me pa 
Men's minds yet mayst thou not so eee i 


For honesty, if itr majn, 
ny an 


WR 


Shall shine for all thy cloudy ran. 
In va}n, thou seékegt to hate me trappdd ; 
Spite yr thy hap, hap hath well hapt. 

In hind¢rjng i didst thou further ; 
And made a gapj where was a stjle [- 
Cruek wills beén oft put pnder ; ey 
Wefnjng to lopr, than didst thou smile 
Lord, how thyself thpu didst begyile, 
That in thy ee wopildst me haye wrapt ? 


THE LOY ER’S SORNOWFUL ST ATE om 


A. MAKETH HIM WRITE SORROWFUL SONGS, BUT St6H HIS eg Souche/ 


A 


{? 
uf ey 


e5 


af eof 


Sp 


ono 


LOE MAY CHANGE THE SAME. 


Marge no more althofigh 
The songs, I sings do mofn,§ - gz. 


f fo For other I{fe thgn wog, i 
I nefer profed none. 
And in my hfart,also, 
Is grajen with letters de¢p e, 


A thousand sighs and mof. 
A flood of tears to wefpe a 
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How may a man in smart 
Find, matter to refojce ? tf yf 
How may a moyrning hart my 
Set fgrth a pleasant voice }- i, 
Play{ who so can, that party ¢ 
Neg¢dg must in me appepin: 
How fortune overthwart 
Doth cause my mojrning chef, é, 
Perdie there is no man, 
If he saw nefer sight}: 
That perf¢qtly tell can 
The nature of the light. 
Alas{:how should I than, 


A , 
as 
fee 


That nefer taste but SOpf]: yvef 
But do,as I began, 
Continually to lowe. aves 


But yet,perchance some chance 
May chance to change my tune: 
And when s#eh chance doth chance}: (Serh) 
Then shall I thank fortune/ Z 


And if I have swe chance} : arr ey oh ) 
Perchance ere it be long}: \ : 
For s#eh a pleasant chance, ( Nace oe } 


To sing some pleasant song. 


Yt deere as 
| a 


af aqsearee 
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ée/THE LOYER SENDETH HIS COMPLAINTS AND ¥ 


Pees 
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‘ 


ee TO SUE FOR GRACE. 


Pasg forth] my wonted crijes, 
Those crue], ears to pldrce, 
Which in most hateful wise rd 
Dg stfll my pe reyerse. 
Da you, my tears, also 

So wet her barr hart; 
That pity there may grow, 
And cruelty depart. 

For though hard rocks among ¢€ 
She seqms to have be¢n, bred{ pie 
And of the figey long vey 
Begn, nourished ,and fed \. 
Yet shall set nature change, 
If pity once win place {. 
Whom as unknown and strange, 
She now away doth chase. 

And as the water soft, 

Without forcing or strength, 
Where that it falleth oft, 

Hard stones doth piegee at length : 
So in her stony hé¢art 

My plaints at last shall graye, 
And, rigour set apart, 
Win, grant of that I crafe. 
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Wherffore/ my plaints, present 


4/ Still so to her my suyf, Ter 
As ye, through her assent, 
May bring to me some fruff. nay 
And as she shall me profe, ‘oy 
So bid her me regar (, 5 
And render loye for lofe ; as cof tof 


tf Which is a just reward. 


ey THE LOFERIS CASE CANNOT BE HIDDEN ere 


pe ete HE DISSEMBLE. 


ran Your lofks so often cast, 
Your eyes so frjendly roll, ote / 
Your sight fixed so fast, 
“ Always one to behold y. 
4/ Though hjde it fafn ye would(: a7, 
It plainly doth declare, 
Who hath your hqart in hold, 
And where good will ye beer. ace 
FajJn would ye find a clo§ ets ae 
4 / Your brenn|ng fire to h\dey. Y J 
Yet both the flame,and smoke 
ay Breaks s out on efery side. Auf W 
H «7 Ye cannot lofe so guide, 
ne That it no issue win, 
Ped Abro§d negds niust it glide, 
oe That te hoj within. 


i 
& 
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For cause youself do wink, 
Ye judge all other blin 
And secret it you think, 
Which efery man doth ing La 
In wastf oft spend ye wind, we 
Yourself in lofe to quit}, 
For agues of that kin e 
Will sh¢w, who hath the fit. 
Your sighs you fet¢h from fay Re 
And all to wry your wof {; 
Yet are ye meer the natre, | 
Men are not blinded so. 
De¢ply oft swefp ye no 4: bey 
But all those ofths are vain,|. 
So well your eye doth shay, o 
Who puts your hejrt to oa / ‘A 
Lae thergfore to hide, 


That stil itself betrays : e 
Nor seg mnean to proyide cay’ 
To dark, the sunny days. ia / 
Forget those wonted ways } : ie 


Leafe off such frowning cheqnys ‘a 
There will be found no stays, ¢ 

To st thi legr, 
} os Te ing so Ce 
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25) ef THE LOWER PRAYETH NOT TO BE DISDAINED, 


REFUSED, MISTRUSTED, NOR FORSAKEN. 


ex Dispary me not without desert f: 

Le / . Nor leafe me not so suddenly 4; Sof 
v/ Sing¢ well ye wot, that in my he@rt 

Fi I meat, ye not but honestly. 


Refuse me not without cause why { es 


N/ For think me not to be unjust }¥ é/ 
JS Singé that by lot of fantasy, Pa 
f This careful knot negds knit I must. cK 
Mistrust me not, though some there be, 
& That fain would spot my stefdfastness : 2 
tcf Beljeye them not, sing¢ that ye seb, oy 
s The prop{is not, as they eXPTESS_ £ 
Forsake me not, till I deserve}; 
4/ Nor hate me not, t{ll I offend. 


Y / Destroy me not, t{ll that I swerfe}. Ga 
t/ But sin g ye know what I intend}: 
ae Disdain me notj that am your owns a 


Refuse me not, that am so true}: 
Mistrust me notj till all be knowns € 
Forsake me not, new for no new. Ae/ 
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THE LOVER LAMENTETH HIS ESTATE WITH 


ne! ‘x SUIf FOR GRACE. 


For want of willyin wo I plaj ¢ 2. 
V/ Mnder colour of amu: nN ; a si 
of a Renewjng with my suff my palny 4 Ze,/ 4/ a 
My wanhope with your stefdfastness. 2 
Awake ther$fore of gentleness} se ; 
Regard, at length, I you require, 
. YyY | My swelt}ng pays of my desire. Y, if e. 
Betimes who gfyeth willingly, 
Q Redoubled thanks aye doth deserve {. 
And I that sue unf¢jgnedly, eee / 
af = In frujflesg hope(alas) do sterve. 
How great my cause is for to swerfe|:  ¢</ 
And yet how stegdfast is my suf{y- ce/ 
Lo, here ye see J, where is the frujt ? Ce 
As hound that hath his ke¢per lost, 
C4 Seg¢k I your presence to obtajn, } : of ex 
In which my hgart delig§teth most, 
And shall delight though I be slapy. 4/ eW 
You may release my band of pap. Y J €; 
Logse then the care that makes me CTR ey 
For want of help, or els¢ I dje.- vl 
y / I dje, though not incontinent jy 
ae By processy yet consumingly) 
As waste of fire,which doth relent f. 


~ Soe re ESE ee 
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>~ 


If you as wilfu) whll deny WE a 
Wher§fore cease of such cruelty @ 

And take me wholly in your grace}; 

Which lacketh will to change his place. 


tof THE LOYER WAILETH HIS CHANGED Joys. L/¢ af 1 


Ir everf man might him ayaunt 
Of fortunets frjendly chegyg : 2 
¢t Z, It was myself, I must it grant, va 
is For I haye bought it dep). re 
“ra/ ccf And deffly hafe I held also 2 
The glory of her name}; 
In yelding her such tribute, lo, 
As did set forth her fame. 
if Sometjme I stood so in her gracef; q 
That as I would require, 
ZL {  Egch Joy I thought did me 4mbrace, £ i 
at/ That furffered my desire f. 
And all those pleasures¢ lo) had I, 
Vf That fangy might support } 
And nothing she did me denya ox 
That was §fto my comfort. 
I had¢ what would you more, perdie ?) 
Egch grace that I did crafe}. age 
f f Thus Fortune's will was #nto me Vf 
All thing that I would haye : “ / 
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But all too rathey alas the while, 
She built on such a ground : 
In little space, tod great a gujle y) { 
Lef In her now hafe I found. 
For she hath turned so her whe@l, 2 


A 
vf That ly qnhappy man} 


Q, May ae time that I did fel Q, 

; de, Whergwith she fed me than }, : 
For broken now are her behests] RUE 

2K And pleasant logks she gaye, i“ 

y ll 


And therfore now all my requests 
£ kt From peril cannot save. R "e 

Yet would {Well it might appequ.  € 
Sy To her my chie§ regard |: 
2, “f Though my deserts hafe befn top degf ne/ 

To merit, such reward }. 

Ht A a iss 

/ jg Sife¢ Fortune's will is now so bent 

To plagfie me thusy popy man): re/ 
fe I must mygelf ther¥with content): 
A 

And ay it as I can. 


i, TO HIS LOY E THAT HATH GhYEN HIM a 
| ell 


so 5a = ANSWER OF REFUS##< 
ep, % A » / 
| rd THE answey that ye made to mef my dear, Z 
A : : as: oes 
a When I did sue for my pop hdart]s redress} : e/ K 
ole / Hath so appalfeee my countenance and my chegra: an 
That in this case, | am all comfortless : 2. 
J/ Sing I of blame no cause can well expTPay » a 
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I have no wrong, where | can clajm_no right, oy / 
lane| Nought te-en me fro, where I hafe nothing had{- tet. 
Yet of my wo¢ I cannot-so be quite | 


J Namely, sin§@ that another may be glad 
With that, that thus in sorfow makes me sad. 
ey or 
qty Yet none’ can claim{I say) by former grant, iy 
That knoweth not of any grant at all {. Pons 
And by desert, I dare well make ayaunt “ef 


+ Of faithful willt, there is nowhere that shall 
re) Bear you more truth, more ready at your call. 
A 
Now good then, call again,that bitter wordj: < nN 
Uf @, ‘That touch your frfend,so neawith a Nats CO en 2 e 


tc] & And sa¥, my me that it was afd in bord. 4 Press | 
‘a, * Late, or tod | SO et it not rule the gai } a ( 
Wherdwith f ee Rn doth true desert ae ‘of é@ : 


fa ¢ 


4 - 
f eer hors. 
THE LOVER DESCRIBETH HIS BEING TAKEN. 
WITH SIGHT OF HIS LOVE. 


UNWARILY so was never no man caught, 
With steadfast look upon a goodly face, 
As I of late: for suddenly, methought, 
My heart was torn out of his place. 
Through mine eye the stroke from hers did slide, 
And down directly to my heart it ran ; 
In help whereof the blood thereto did glide, 
And left my face both pale and wan. 


i ee 
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Then was I like a man for woe amazed, 
Or like the fowl that fleeth into the fire; 
For while that I upon her beauty gazed, 
The more I burn’d in my desire. 

Anon the blood start in my face again, 
Inflam’d with heat, that it had at my heart, ~ 
And brought therewith, throughout in every vein, 
A quaking heat with pleasant smart. 

Then was I like-the straw, when that the flame 
Is driven therein by force and rage of wind; 

I cannot tell, alas, what I shall blame, 
Nor what to seek, nor what to find. 

But well I wot the grief doth hold me sore 
In heat and cold, betwixt both hope and dread, 
That,-but her help to health doth me restore, 
This restless life I may not lead. 


tres ent tA 


ee ‘HE _EXCUSETH HIM 
“af THE LOPER EXCU HIM OF WORDS, &, 


NonF Mas., 


af 4/ Perpyy 


WHERWWITH HE WAS YNJUSTLY CHARGED. V/ if/ 


I sald it not {> 
uw} Nor nefer thought to do f. hi, 
As well as If ye woty- 
a I hafe no power theretoy, 
And if I did, the lot, 
7 That first did me enchafn < 
af May nefer slake the knot, 
But strafght it to my pafy }- 


a/ 
14 


“A 


€ 


z. 


ay 


< 


K 
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And if I did ebch thing, 
That may do harm or wof): 
Continually may ‘wring 
My hgart where so I go§. 
Report may always ring z 
Of shame on me for aye): 

If in my hdgart did spring 
The words that you do say{ 

And if I didy ech star, 

That is in heayen abote, 
May frown, on me to mar ye 
The hone ae in loyeq> A ae 7. 
And if I didg such wal ae 
As they, brought fato Troy, 4 Wf < 
Bring all my life as far As ie 
From all his lust and joy |. 
And if I did so say): 
The beauty that me boun 2 
Ancrease from day to day 
More ee my wound: @ 
With all the mofy that may, 
To plaint may turmmy song |: 2, 
My life may soqn, decay, 
Without redress, by wrong }- 
If I be clear, from thought, 
Why do you then aN 
Then is this thing but sought, 
To turn, my hqart to papy. 
Then this that you haye wrought, 


The Se 
nen 
naey f 


You must it now aA 2 


Kr 


1 alte oe ities, aaa ee 


iy rey aes ee — 
a — = - ae, = 
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Of right therffore you ought 
2 L Such rigour to repress. 
And as I haye deseryed, u if ef 


ly So grgnt me now my hire {- 


You know I nejer swerjed, tcf ee/ 

“ You nefer found, me lfqr. x : 

y "A gor Rachel ee I seryed, i. / a7, sa 
For Leah cared I nejer | : taf 
And her I hafe reserfed uf af 
Within my heart for efer. et] 


THE LOVER CURSETH THE TIME WHEN 
FIRST HE FELL IN LOVE. 


WueEn first mine eyes did view and mark 
Thy fair beauty to behold ; 
And when my ears listened to hark 
The pleasant words, that thou me told ; 

I would as then I had been free 

From ears to hear, and eyes to see. 
And when my lips gan first to move, 
Whereby my heart to thee was known, 
And when my tongue did talk of love 
To thee that hast true love down thrown ; 

I would my lips and tongue also 

Had then been dumb, no deal to go. 
And when my hands have handled ought 
That thee hath kept in memory, 


ey, 
of 4 if 
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And when my feet have gone and sought 

To find and get thee company, 
I would, each hand a foot had been, 
And I each foot a hand had seen. 

And when in mind I did consent, 

To follow this my fancy’s will, 

And when my heart did first relent 

To taste such bait, my life to spill, 
I would my heart had been as thine, 
Or else thy heart had been as mine. 


THE LOYER DETERMINETH TO SERYE 
im FAITHFULLY. 


“ 
SpNce Jofe oe neqag that I shall lofe{: 


Of very force I must agree. 
And since no chance may it remove}: 
In weglth and in adyersity, 
I shall alway myself apply 
To serfe and suffer pafiently. 


And cruelfy my life to wastfj- 

And though that still a wretched state 
Should pine my days ynto the lastf : 
Yet I profess it willingly « 

To serfe,and suffer pafiently. 


For since my hart is bound to serfej , 


And I not ruler of mine own 


te 


e 
fae 


Though for good will I find but hate4: 
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yf — Whatso befall, tll that I sterfe “a, 
Lp By proof full well it shall be ne : 
¢ : On That I shall still mys Wear: 
7, To serfe,and ieee iently ¢c 
Yea though my grief find, no redresq\: ee a 
But still increase before mine eyes(> 
Though my reward be cruelnes a 4 
& With all the harm haps can dete): peg uf 
Yet I profess it walliney 
ue} To serfe, and. suffer pafiently. cf 
fY Yea though Fortune her pleasant face 
Should shew, to set me yp or v/ # 
e/ And strjught, my wealth for to deface, 
Should writhe < away, as she doth oft: 
af # Yet would I stfll myself apply 
To serfe and suffer pafiently. “es / 
There is no grief, no smart, no WOps : 
€, That yet I fed}, or after shall]; 
4} 2, That from this mjnd, may make me gof{, 
ce / And whatsoefer me befall: 


CaN I do profess, it willingly 
af To serfe and suffer pafiently. é/ 
v/ TO HIS YNKIND LOVE. 


Wuar rage is this? what furor? of what kind ? 
What power }, what plagte doth wefry thus my 


Within my bones to rankle is assigmed { [ming ( & 
4 f a What poison pleasant sweqt! 
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The body still away sleepless it weays{ ; 


2 
VO 


Lo, see, mfne eyes flow with continual, teays§: n 


0 


e My food, nothing my fainting strength repa}is ae 
A. ? 
re/ Nor doth my limhs sustain. ge | fs 
Ch In at wide wound, the de$dly stroke doth turn. & me 
ne/ To cureles$ scay that neyer shall return, 4. af & 
Go toftriumphgrejofce thy goodly turng y [pear 
é, Thy fifend thou dgst oppress, is, q A 


A 


f he Crue} rebel], to loves ’ 

Le Once may thou loye, neyer beloged again; 
tof 4/ So lofe thou stil, and not thy lofe obtainjy: 
we So wrathful love, with spites of just disdain, 

May threft thy cruel hart. 


if THE LOFER COMPLA}NETH HIS ESTATE. 


I sex, that chance hath chosen me 


<a 
va 


: 


And,to another ofyen the feey 

Of all my loss, to-ha the gafn |}. 

By chance assige-é thus do I serfe§: 
And other have§that | deser{e. 


La { F Voto mygelf sometime alone 
=/ I do lament my woful case §. L 
i ‘But what afaileth me to mo}n, + 


o/ ce/ Since tr¢ith and pit hath no place 


Thus secretly to live in paing, C, 


2, Ca, Oppress, thou dogtf:and hast of him no curef ¢ 
Nor yet my plaint no pitf can procure| : 


Ff ye/ Fierce fig¢y fell, hard rock without recuref : 


Se ee _—— 
+ on Le 
ait ce ne ers Pe a 
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In themf;to whom I sue and serje | : uf 
te] And other hafe, that I deserfe. 
& q To se¢k, by mealy to change this ming: & 
af Alas, I profe, it will not be {, : 
For in my hart I cannot fin é 
Once to refrain, but still agree, f 


ay As bound, by force, alway to serfe ’ tof 
uf And other hafe, that I deserfe. za} 
Such is the fortune, that I hafe ah 


: H/ To lofe them most,that lofe me lest (: bef 


And to my pain to seply and crafe uf 
The thing,that other baie possest 4. af 


So thus in vain alway I serye}. ar | 
tz/ And other hafe shat I deserye. ccf 
{ And till I may apqease the heat] Ly 


fr If that my hap will hap so welly: fe 5 
: To wail, my wog my hart shall fretes: ote 
t/ Whose pensifq pain my tongfi¢ can tell ie) 

v/ Yet thus ynhappy must | seryey : tcf 

ae And other haye that I deserfe. 


j £5 F 4 
a ee sical ie eee on d i 


WHETHER LIBERTY BY LOSS OF LIFE, 
OR LIFE IN PRISON AND THRALDOM BE TO 


BE PREFERRED. 


Like as the bird within the cage inclosed, 
The door unsparred, her foe the hawk without, 
’Twixt death and prison piteously oppressed, 
Whether for to choose standeth in doubt; 
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Lo, so do I, which seek to bring about, 
Which should be best by determination, 
By loss of life liberty, or life by prison. 
O mischief by mischief to be redressed, 
Where pain is best, there lieth but little pleasure, 
By short death better to_be delivered, 
Than bide in painful life, thraldom, and dolour : 
Small is the pleasure, where much pain we suffer, 
Rather therefore to choose me thinketh wisdom, 
By loss of life liberty, than life by prison, 
And yet methinks, although I live and suffer, 
I do but wait a time and fortune’s chance; 
Oft many things do happen in one hour ; 
That which oppress’d me now may me advance. 
In time is trust, which by death’s grievance 
Is wholly lost. Then were it not reason 
By death to choose liberty, and not life by prison. 
But death were deliverance, where life lengths 
pain, 
Of these two ills let see now choose the best, 
This bird to deliver that here doth plain: 
What say, ye lovers? which shall be the best ? 
In cage thraldom, or by the hawk opprest : 
And which to choose make plain conclusion, 
By loss of life liberty, or life by prison ? 
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HE RULETH NOT THOUGH HE REIGN OVER 


REALMS, THAT IS SUBJECT TO HIS OWN LUSTS. 


Ir thou wilt mighty be, flee from the rage 
Of cruel will; and see thou keep thee free 
From the foul yoke of sensual bondage : 
For though thine empire stretch to Indian sea, 
| And for thy fear trembleth the farthest Thule, — 
al If thy desire have over thee the power, 
: | Subject then art thou and no governor. 
If to be noble and high thy mind be moved, 
Consider well thy ground and thy beginning ; 
For he that hath each star in heaven fixed, 
And gives the moon her horns, and her eclipsing, 
Alike hath made the noble in his working ; 

et So that wretched no way may thou be, 
ef Except foul lust and vice do conquer thee. 
All were it so thou had a flood of gold 
a Unto thy thirst, yet should it not suffice; 

; And though with Indian stones a thousand fold, 
More precious than can thyself devise, 
Ycharged were thy back; thy covetise, 
And busy biting yet should never let 
Thy wretched life, ne do thy death profet. 
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THE FAITHFUL LOVER 


GIVETH TO HIS MISTRESS HIS HEART AS HIS BEST AND 


ONLY TREASURE. 


To seek each where where man doth live, 

The sea, the land, the rock, the clive, 

France, Spain, and Inde, and every where ; 

Is none a greater gift to give, 

Less set by oft, and is so lief and dear, 

Dare I well say, than that I give to year. 
I cannot give broaches nor rings, 

These goldsmith work, and goodly things, 

Pierrie, nor pearl, orient and clear ; 

But for all that can no man bring 

Liefter jewel unto his lady dear, 

Dare I well say, than that I give to year. 
Nor I seek not to fetch it far; 

Worse is it not tho’ it be narr, 

And as it is, it doth appear 

Uncounterfeit mistrust to bar. 

It is both whole, and pure, withouten peer, 

Dare I will say, the gift I give to year. 
To thee therefore the same retain ; 

The like of thee to have again 

France would I give, if mine it were. 

Is none alive in whom doth reign 

Lesser disdain; freely therefore lo! here 

Dare I well give, I say, my heart to year. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE SORROW OF TRUE 
LOVERS’ PARTING. 


THERE was never nothing more me pain’d, 
Nor more my pity mov’d, 
As when my sweetheart her complain’d, 
That ever she me lov’d. 

Alas! the while! 
With piteous look she said, and sight, 
‘ Alas! what aileth me? 
To love, and set my wealth so light, 
On him that loveth not me; 

Aias! the while! 
‘Was I not well void of all pain, 
When that nothing me griev’d @ 
And now with sorrows I must complain, 
And cannot be reliev’d, 

Alas! the while! 
‘ My restful nights, and joyful days, 
Since I began to love 
Be take from me; all thing decays, 
Yet can I not remove, 

Alas! the while!’ 
She wept and wrung her hands withal, 
The tears fell in my neck : 
She turned her face, and let it fall ; 
And scarce therewith could speak : 
Alas! the while! 


mange es 
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Her pains tormented me so sore 
That comfort had I none, 
But cursed my fortune more and more 
To see her sob and groan, 
Alas! the while! 


THE NEGLECTED LOVER 
CALLETH ON HIS STONY HEARTED MISTRESS TO HEAR HIM 


COMPLAIN ERE THAT HE DIE. 


HEAVEN, and earth, and all that hear me plain 
Do well perceive what care doth make me cry ; 
Save you alone, to whom I cry in vain; 
Mercy, Madam, alas! I die, I die! 

If that you sleep, I humbly you require 
Forbear a while, and let your rigour slake, 
Since that by you I burn thus in this fire ; 

To hear my plaint, dear heart, awake! awake! 
Since that so oft ye have made me to wake 
In plaint, and tears, and in right piteous case ; 

Displease you not if force do now me make 


To break your sleep, crying alas! alas! 


It is the last trouble that ye shall have 
Of me, Madam, to hear my last complaint ; 
Pity at least your poor unhappy slave, 
For in despair, alas! I faint, I faint. 
It is not now, but long and long ago 
I have you served, as to my power and might, 
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As faithfully as any man might do; 
Claiming of you nothing of right, of right. 

Save of your grace only to stay my life 
That fleeth as fast as cloud before the wind ; 
For since that first I entered in this strife, 

An inward death hath fret my mind, my mind. 

If I had suffered this to you unware 
Mine were the fault, and you nothing to blame; 
But since you know my woe and all my care, 
Why do I die, alas! for shame! for shame! 

I know right well my face, my look, my tears, 
Mine eyes, my words, and eke my dreary chere 
Have cried my death full oft unto your ears ; 
Hard of belief it doth appear, appear. 

A better proof I see that ye would have ; 
How I am dead, therefore, when ye hear tell 
Believe it not, although ye see my grave ; 
Cruel! unkind! I say farewell! farewell ! 


HE REJOICETH THE OBTAINING THE FAVOUR 
OF THE MISTRESS OF HIS HEART. 


A¥rrer great storms the calm returns, 

And pleasanter it is thereby ; 

Fortune likewise that often turns, 

Hath made me now the most happy. 
The Heaven that pitied my distress, 

My just desire, and my cry; 
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Hath made my languor to cease, 
And me also the most happy. 

Whereto dispaired ye, my friends ? 
My trust alway in her did lie 
That knoweth what my thought intends ; 
Whereby I live the most happy. 

Lo! what can take hope from that heart, 
That is assured steadfastly ; 
Hope therefore ye that live in smart, 
Whereby I am the most happy. 

And I that have felt of your pain 
Shall pray to God continually, 
To make your hope, your health retain, 
And me also the most happy. 


THE LOVER PRAYETH VENUS TO CONDUCT 


HIM TO THE DESIRED HAVEN. 


Tuovucu this the port, and I thy servant true, 
And thou thyself dost cast thy beams from high 
From thy chief house, promising to renew 


Both joy and eke delight, behold yet how that I, 


Banished from my bliss, carefully do cry. 
Help now Cytherzea! my lady dear. 
My fearful trust, ‘ En vogant la Galere.’ 


Alas! the doubt that dreadful absence giveth ! 


Without thine aid assurance is there none; 
The firm faith that in the water fleteth, 


ear i a i les re 
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Succour thou therefore, in thee it is alone. 
Stay that with faith, that faithfully doth moan, 
Thou also givest me both hope and fear, 
Remember me then, ‘ En vogant Galere.’ 

By seas, and hills elonged from thy sight, 
Thy wonted grace reducing to my mind, 
Instead of sleep thus I occupy the night ; 

A thousand thoughts, and many doubts [ find, 
And still I trust thou canst not be unkind, 

Or else despair my comfort and my chere 
Would she forthwith, ‘ En vogant la Galere.’ 
Yet, on my faith! full little doth remain 
Of any hope whereby I may myself uphold ; 

For since that only words do me retain, 

I may well think the affection is but cold. 
But since my will is nothing as I would, 
And in thy hands it resteth whole and clear, 
Forget me not, ‘ En vogant la Galere.’ 


THE LOVER PRAISETH THE BEAUTY OF HIS 
LADY’S HAND. 


O coopty hand, 
Wherein doth stand 
My heart distract in pain : 
Dear hand, alas! 
In little space 
My life thou dost restrain. 


O fingers slight, = 
Departed right, 

So long, so small, so round! 
Goodly begone, 
And yet a bone 

Most cruel in my wound. * 


With lilies white 
And roses bright 
. Doth strain thy colour fair : 
Nature did lend 
Each finger’s end 
A pearl for to repair. 


Consent at last, 
Since that thou hast 
My heart in thy demain, 
For service true 
On me to rue, 
And reach me love again. 


And if not so 
There with more woe 
Enforce thyself to strain 
This simple heart, 
That suffered smart, 
And rid it out of pain. 
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THAT THE EYE BEWRAYETH ALWAY THE 
SECRET AFFECTIONS OF THE HEART, 


Anp if an eye may save or slay, 
And strike more deep than weapon long ; 
And if an eye by subtle play, 
May move one more than any tongue 5 
How can ye say that I do wrong, 
Thus to suspect without desert ? 
For the eye is traitor to the heart. 
To frame all well, I am content 
That it were done unweetingly ; 
But yet I say, (who will assent, ) 
To do but well, do nothing why 
That men should deem the contrary; 
For it is said by men expert; 
That the eye is traitor of the heart. 
But yet, alas! that look, all soul, 
That I do claim of right to have, 
Should not, methink go seek the school, 
To please all folk, for who can crave 
Friendlier thing than heart witsave 
By look to give in friendly part ; 
For the eye is traitor of the heart. 
And my suspect is without blame ; 
For as ye say, not only I 
But other mo have deem’d the same ; 
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Then is it not jealousy, 

But subtle look of reckless eye 

Did range too far, to make me smart ; 
For the eye is traitor of the heart. 

But I your Friend shall take it thus, 
Since you will so, as stroke of chance; 
And leave further for to discuss, 
Whether the stroke did stick or glance; 
But ’scuse who can let him advance 
Dissembled looks, but for my part, 

My eye must still betray my heart. 

And of this grief ye shall be quit, 
In helping Truth steadfast to go. 

The time is long that Truth doth sit 
Feeble and weak, and suff’reth woe; 
Cherish him well, continue so ; 

Let him not fro’ your heart astart ; 


Then fears not the eye to shew the heart. 


THE LOVER COMPLAINETH 


THAT FAITH MAY NOT AVAIL WITHOUT THE FAVOUR OF 


FANTASY. 


Ir Fancy would favour, 
As my deserving shall; 
My Love, my Paramour, 
Should love me best of all. 
But if I cannot attain 
The grace that I desire, 
VOU, 11 
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Then may I well complain 
My service, and my hire. 
Fancy doth know how 
To further my true heart ; 
If Fancy might avow 
With Faith to take part. 
But Fancy is so frail 
And flitting still so fast, 
That Faith may not prevail 
To help me, first nor last. 
For Fancy at his lust, 
Doth rule all but by guess ; 
Whereto should I then trust 
In truth or steadfastness. 
Yet gladly would I please 
The fancy of her heart, 
That may me only ease 
And cure my careful smart. 
Therefore, my Lady dear, 
Set once your Fantasy 
To make some hope appear, 
Of steadfast remedy. 
For if he be my friend, 
And undertake my woe, 
My grief is at an end 
If he continue so. 
Else Fancy doth not right ; 
As I deserve and shall, 
To have you day and night, 
To love me best of all. 


—~ 
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THAT TOO MUCH CONFIDENCE SOMETIMES : 
DISAPPOINTETH HOPE. 


My hope, alas! hath me abused, &§ 
And vain rejoicing hath me fed : 4 
Lust and joy have me refused, 
And careful plaint is in their stead ; 
Too much advancing slack’d my speed, 
Mirth hath caused my heaviness, ; 
And I remain all comfortless. 
Whereto did I assure my thought 
Without displeasure steadfastly ; 
In Fortune’s forge my joy was wrought, 
And is revolted readily. 
I am mistaken wonderly ; 
For I thought nought but faithfulness ; 
Yet I remain all comfortless. 
In gladsome cheer I did delight, 
Till that delight did cause my smart, 
And all was wrong when I thought right ; 
For right it was, that my true heart 
Should not from Truth be set apart, 
Since Truth did-cause my hardiness ; 
Yet I remain all comfortless. F 
Sometime delight did tune my song, mw] 
And led my heart full pleasantly ; 
And to myself I said among ; N 
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‘My hap is coming hastily.’ 
But it hath happed contrary. 
Assurance causeth my distress, 
And I remain all comfortless. 

Then if my note now do vary, 
And leave his wonted pleasantness ; 
The heavy burthen that I carry 
Hath alter’d all my joyfulness. 

No pleasure hath still steadfastness, 
But haste hath hurt my happiness ; 
And I remain all comfortless. 


THE LOVER BEMOANETH HIS UNHAPPINESS 
THAT HE CANNOT OBTAIN GRACE, YET CANNOT 


CEASE LOVING. 


Au heavy minds 
Do seek to ease their charge ; 
And that that most them binds 
To let at large. 
Then why should I 
Hold pain within my heart, 
And may my tune apply, 
To ease my smart. 
My faithful Lute 
Alone shall hear me plain, 
For else all other suit 
Is clean in vain. 
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For where I sue 

Redress of all my grief; 
Lo! they do most eschew 
My heart’s relief. 

Alas! my dear! 

Have I deserved so ? 
That no help may appear 
Of all my woe! 

Whom speak I to? 
Unkind, and deaf of ear! 
Alas! lo! I go, 

And wot not where. 

Where is my thought ? 
Where wanders my desire ? 
Where may the thing be sought 
That I require ? 

Light in the wind 
Doth flee all my delight ; 
Where truth and faithful mind 
Are put to flight. ; 

Who shall me give 
Feather’d wings for to flee ? 
The thing that doth me grieve 
That I may see! 

Who would go seek 
The cause whereby to pain ? 
Who could his foe beseek 
For ease of pain! 

My chance doth so 
My woful case procure, 
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To offer to my foe 
My heart to cure. 

What hope I then 
To have any redress! 

Of whom, or where, or when ? 
Who can express ! 

No! since despair 
Hath set me in this case, 
In vain is’t in the air 
To say, Alas! 

I seek nothing 
But thus for to discharge 
My heart of sore sighing, 
To plain at large. 

And with my lute 
Sometime to ease my pain ; 
For else all other suit 
Is clean in vain. 


THE MOURNFUL LOVER TO HIS HEART WITH 
COMPLAINT THAT IT WILL NOT BREAK. 


Comrorr thyself, my woful heart, 

Or shortly on thyself thee wreak ; 

For length redoubleth deadly smart ; 

Why sigh’st thou, heart! and wilt not break ? 
To waste in sighs were piteous death ; 

Alas! I find thee faint and weak. 


’ 
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Enforce thyself to lose thy breath ; 

Why sigh’st thou, heart! and wilt not break ? 
Thou knowest right well that no redress 

Is thus to pine; and for to speak, 

Perdie! it is remediless ; 

Why sigh’st thou then, and wilt not break ? 
It is too late for to refuse 

The yoke, when it is on thy neck ! 

To shake it off, vaileth not to muse; 

Why sigh’st thou then, and wilt not break ? 
To sob, and sigh it were but vain, 

Since there is none that doth it reck ; 

Alas! thou dost prolong thy pain ; 

Why sigh’st thou then, and wilt not break ? 
Then in her sight to move her heart 

Seek on thyself, thyself to wreak, 

That she may know thou suffered’st smart ; 

Sigh there thy last, and therewith break. 


THE LOVER RENOUNCES HIS CRUEL LOVE 
FOR EVER. 


Aas! the grief, and deadly woful smart, 
The careful chance, shapen afore my shert, 

The sorrowful tears, the sighs hot as fire, 

That cruel love hath long soked from my heart! 
And for reward of over great desire 
Disdainful doubleness have I, for my hire. 
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O! lost service! O pain ill rewarded ! 
O! pitiful heart! with pain enlarged ! 
O! faithful mind! too suddenly assented ! 
Return, alas! sithens thou art not regarded. 
Too great a proof of true faith presented, 
Causeth by right such faith to be repented. 

O cruel causer of undeserved change, 
By great desire unconstantly to range, 
Is this your way for proof of steadfastness ? 
Perdie !_ you know, the thing was not so strange, 
By former proof too much my faithfulness ; 
What needeth then such coloured doubleness ? 

I have wailed thus, weeping in nightly pain, 
In sobs, and sighs, alas! and all in vain, 
In inward plaint, and hearts woful torment. 
And yet, alas! lo! cruelty and disdain 
Have set at nought a faithful true intent, 
And price hath privilege truth to prevent. 

But though I starve, and to my death still mourn, 
And piecemeal in pieces though I be torn ; 
And though I die, yielding my wearied ghost, 
Shall never thing again make me return. 
I wite thou... . of that that I have lost 
To whom so ever lust for to prove most. 


A COMPLAINT OF HIS LADY’S CRUELTY. 


SINCE ye delight to know, 

That my torment and woe 

Should still increase 

Without release, 

‘I shall enforce me so, 

That life and all shall gO 

For to content your cruelness. 
And so this grievous train, 

That I too long sustain, 

Shall sometime cesse, 

And have redress, 

And you also remain, 

Full pleased with my pain, 
For to content your cruelness. 
Unless that be too light, 
And that ye would ye might, 

See the distress, 

And heaviness, 

Of one slain out right, 

Therewith to please your sight, 

And to content your cruelness. 
Then in your cruel mood 


Would God! forthwith ye would 


With force express, 
My heart oppress, 
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To do your heart such good, 

To see me bathe in blood, 

For to content your cruelness. 
Then could ye ask no more ; 

Then should ye ease my sore, 

And the excess 

Of my distress ; 

And you should evermore 

Defamed be therefore, 

For to repent your cruelness. 


OF THE CONTRARY AFFECTIONS OF THE 


LOVER. 


Sucu hap as I am happed in, 

Had never man of truth I ween ; 

At me Fortune list to begin, 

To shew that never hath been seen, 

A new kind of unhappiness ; 

Nor I cannot the thing I mean 
Myself express. 

Myself express my deadly pain, 

That can I well, if that might serve; 

But when I have not help again, 

That know I not, unless I sterve, 

For hunger still amiddes my food 

[ Lacking the thing] that I deserve 

To do me good. 
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To do me good what may prevail, 
For I deserve, and not desire, 
And still of cold I me bewail, 
And raked am in burning fire ; 4 - 
For though I have, such is my lot, 
In hand to help that I require, 
It helpeth not 
It helpeth not but to increase 
That, that by proof can be no more; 
That is, the heat that cannot cease ; 
And that I have, to crave so sore. 
What wonder is this greedy lust ! 
To ask and have, and yet therefore 
Refrain I must. 
Refrain I must; what is the cause? 
Sure as they say, ‘So hawks be taught.’ 
But in my case layeth no such clause; 
For with such craft I am not caught ; 
Wherefore I say, and good cause why, 
With hapless hand no man hath raught 
Such hap as I. 


THAT RIGHT CANNOT GOVERN FANCY. 


_- ae 


I HAVE sought long with steadfastness 

To have had some ease of my great smart ; 
But nought availeth faithfulness 

To grave within your stony heart. 
But hap, and hit, or else hit not, 
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As uncertain as is the wind; 

Right so it fareth by the shot 

Of Love, alas! that is so blind. 
Therefore I play’d the fool in vain, 

With pity when I first began 

Your cruel heart for to constrain, 

Since love regardeth no doubtful man. 
But of your goodness, all your mind 

Is that I should complain in vain ; 

This is the favour that I find ; 

Ye list to hear how I can plain ! 
But tho’ I plain to please your heart, 

Trust me I trust to temper it so, 

Not for to care which do revert ; 

All shall be one, or wealth, or woe. 
For fancy ruleth, though Right say nay, 

Even as the good man kist his cow: 

None other reason can ye lay, 

But as who sayeth; ‘ I reck not how.’ 


THAT TRUE LOVE AVAILETH NOT WHEN 
FORTUNE LIST TO FROWN. 


To wish, and want, and not obtain; 
To seek and sue ease of my pain, 
Since all that ever I do is vain, 

What may it avail me! 
Although I strive both day and hour 
Against the stream, with all my power, 
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If Fortune list yet for to lower, 
What may it avail me! 
If willingly I suffer woe ; 
If from the fire me list not go; 
If then I burn to plain me so, 
What may it avail me! 
And if the harm that I suffer, 
Be run too far out of measure, 
To seek for help any further, 
What may it avail me! 
What tho’ each heart that heareth me plain, 
Pitieth and plaineth for my pain ; 
If I no less in grief remain, 
What may it avail me! 
Yea! though the want of my relief 
Displease the causer of my grief ; 
Since I remain still in mischief, 
What may it avail me! 
Such cruel chance doth so me threat 
Continually inward to freat, 
Then of release for to treat; 
What may it avail me! 
Fortune is deaf unto my call; 
My torment moveth her not at all; 
And though she turn as doth a ball, 
What may it avail me! 
For in despair there is no rede ; 
To want of ear, speech is no speed ; 
To linger still alive as dead, 
What may it avail me! 
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THE DECEIVED LOVER SUETH ONLY FOR 


LIBERTY. 


Ir chance assign’d, 
Were to my mind, 
By very kind 

Of destiny ; 
Yet would I crave 
Nought else to have, 

But life and liberty. 
Then were I sure, 

I might endure 
The displeasure 

Of cruelty ; 
Where now I plain, 
Alas! in vain, 

Lacking my life, for liberty. 

For without th’ one, 
Th’ other is gone, 
And there can none 

It remedy ; 

If th’ one be past, 
Th’ other doth waste, 

And all for lack of liberty. 
And so I drive, 
As yet alive, 
Although I strive 
With misery ; 
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Drawing my breath, 
Looking for death, 
And loss of life for liberty. a 
But thou that still, if 
Mayst at thy will, 
Turn all this ill 
Adversity ; 
For the repair, 
Of my welfare, 
Grant me but life and liberty. 
And if not so, 
Then let all go 
To wretched woe, 
And let me die; 
For th’ one or th’ other, 
There is none other ; 
My death, or life with liberty. 


THE LOVER CALLETH ON HIS LUTE TO HELP 
HIM BEMOAN HIS HAPLESS FATE. 


At most mischief 
I suffer grief ; 
For of relief 


Since I have none, 
My Lute and I 
Continually 
Shall us apply 
To sigh and moan. 
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Nought may prevail 
To weep or wail; 
Pity doeth fail 
In you, alas! 
Mourning or moan, 
Complaint or none, 
It is all one, 
As in this case. 
For cruelty, 
That most can be, 
Hath sovereignty 
Within your heart ; 
Which maketh bare, 
All my welfare : 
Nought do ye care 
How sore I smart. 
No tiger’s heart 
Is so pervert, 
Without desert 
To wreak his ire; 
And you me kill 
For my good will: 
Lo! how I spill 
For my desire ! 
There is no love 
That can ye move, 
And I can prove 
None other way ; 
Therefore I must 
Restrain my lust, 
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Banish my trust, 

And wealth away, 
Thus in mischief 
I suffer grief, 
For of relief 

Since I have none; 
My lute and I 
Continually 
Shall us apply 

To sigh and moan. 


THAT THE POWER OF LOVE IS SUCH HE 
WORKETH IMPOSSIBILITIES, 


To cause accord, or to agree 
Two contraries in one degree, 
And in one point, as seemeth me 
To all man’s wit it cannot be; 

It is impossible ! 
Of heat and cold when I complain, 
And say that heat doth cause my pain, 
When cold doth shake me every vein, 
And both at once! I say again, 

It is impossible! 
That man that hath his heart away, 
If life liveth there, as men do say, 
That he heartless should last one day 
Alive, and not to turn to clay, 

It is impossible! 
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*Twixt life and death, say what who saith, 
There liveth no life that draweth breath ; 
They join so near, and eke I’ faith, 
To seek for life by wish of death, 

It is impossible ! 
Yet Love, that all thing doth subdue, 
Whose power there may no life eschew, 
Hath wrought in me that I may rue 
These miracles to be so true, 

That are impossible. 


THAT THE LIFE OF THE UNREGARDED LOVER 
IS WORSE THAN DEATH. 


Wuart death is worse than this! 

When my delight, 

My weal, my joy, my bliss, 

{s from my sight 

Both day and night, 

My life, alas! I miss. 
For though I seem alive, 

My heart is hence; 

Thus bootless for to strive 

Out of presence 

Of my defence 

Toward my death I drive. 
Heartless, alas! what man 

May long endure ! 
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Alas! how live I then; 

Since no recure 

May me assure X 

My life I may well ban. 7 | 
Thus doth my torment grow 

In deadly dread 

Alas! who might live so; 

Alive, as dead: 

Alive, to lead 

A deadly life in woe. 


THE LOVER WHO CANNOT PREVAIL MUST 
NEEDS HAVE PATIENCE. 


PaTIENCE for my device; i 
Impatience for your part! 

Of contraries the guise 

Must needs be overthwart. 
Patience! for I am true; 

The contrary for you. 

Patience! a good cause why! 
You have no cause at all: 
Trust me, that stands awry 
Perchance may sometime fall. 
Patience then say, and sup | 
A taste of Patience cup. 

Patience! no force for that 
Yet brush your gown again, 
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Patience! spurn not there at; 

Lest folk perceive your pain. 

Patience at my pleasure, 

When yours hath no measure. 
The other was for me, 

This Patience is for you, 

Change when ye list let see, 

For I have ta’en a new. 

Patience with a good will 

Is easy to fulfil. 


WHEN FORTUNE SMILES NOT, ONLY 
PATIENCE COMFORTETH. 


Patience! though I have not 

The thing that I require; 

I must, of force, God wot, 

Forbear my most desire, 

For no ways can I find 

To sail against the wind. 
Patience! do what they will 

To work me woe or spite ; 

I shall content me still 

To think both day and night; 

To think, and hold my peace, 

Since there is no redress. 
Patience ! withouten blame, 

For I offended nought ; 
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I know they know the same, 
Though they have changed their thought. 
Was ever thought so moved, 
To hate that it hath loved ? 
Patience of all my harm, 
For Fortune is my foe ; 
Patience must be the charm 
To heal me of my woe. 
Patience without offence 
Is a painful Patience. 


THAT PATIENCE ALONE CAN HEAL THE 


WOUND INFLICTED BY ADVERSITY. 


Patrence of all my smart! 

For Fortune is turned awry : 

Patience must ease. my heart, 

That mourns continually. 

Patience to suffer wrong 

Is a Patience too long. 
Patience to have a nay, 

Of that I most desire ; 

Patience to have alway, 

And ever burn like fire. 

Patience without desart 

Is grounder of my smart. 

Who can with merry heart 
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Set forth some pleasant song, 
That always feels but smart, 
And never hath but wrong? 
Yet patience evermore 

Must heal the wound and sore. 

Patience! to be content, 
With froward Fortune’s train ! 
Patience, to the intent 
Somewhat to slake my pain : 
I see no remedy, 

But suffer patiently. 

To plain where is none ear 
My chance is chanced so ; 
For it doth well appear 
My Friend is turn’d my foe: 
But since there is no defence, 
I must take Patience. 


THE LOVER, 
HOPELESS OF GREATER HAPPINESS, CONTENTETH 


HIMSELF WITH ONLY PITY. 


Tuo’ I cannot your cruelty constrain, 
For my good will to favour me again ; 
Though my true and faithful love 
Have no power your heart to move, 
Yet.rue upon my pain ! 
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Tho’ I your thrall must evermore remain, 
And for your sake my liberty restrain ; 
The greatest grace that I do crave 
Is that ye would vouchsave 
To rue upon my pain! 
Though I have not deserved to obtain 
So high reward, but thus to serve in vain, 
Though I shall have no redress, 
Yet of right ye can no less, 
But rue upon my pain! 
But I see well, that your high disdain 
Will no wise grant that I shall more attain ; 
Yet ye must grant at the last 
This my poor, and small request ; 
Rejoice not at my pain! 


THAT TIME, HUMBLENESS, AND PRAYER, 
CAN SOFTEN EVERY THING SAVE HIS 


LADY’S HEART, 


Process of time worketh such wonder, 
That water which is of kind so soft, 
Doth pierce the marble stone asunder, 
By little drops falling from aloft. 

And yet a heart that seems so tender, 
Receiveth no drop of the stilling tears 
That alway still cause me to render, 

The vain plaint that sounds not in her ears. 
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So cruel, alas! is nought alive, 

So fierce, so froward, so out of frame, 
But some way, some time may so contrive 
By means the wild to temper and tame. 

And I that always have sought, and seek 
Each place, each time for some lucky day, 
This fierce tiger, less I find her meek, 

And more denied the longer I pray. 

The lion in his raging furour 
Forbears that sueth, meekness for his [boot] ; 
And thou, alas! in extreme dolour, 

The heart so low thou treads under thy foot. 

Each fierce thing, lo! how thou dost exceed, 
And hides it under so humble a face! 

:| And yet the humble to help at need 
Nought helpeth time, humbleness, nor place. 


THAT UNKINDNESS HATH SLAIN HIS POOR 
| TRUE HEART. 


Ir in the world there be more woe 

Than I have in my heart; 

Whereso it is, it doth come fro’, 

And in my breast there doth it grow, 

For to increase my smart. 

Alas! I am receipt of every care ; 

And of my life each sorrow claims his part. 
Who list to live in quietness 
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By me let him beware. 

For I by high disdain 

Am made without redress ; 

And unkindness, alas! hath slain 
My poor true heart, all comfortless. 


THE DYING LOVER COMPLAINETH 


THAT HIS MISTRESS REGARDETH NOT HIS SUFFERINGS. 


Like as the swan towards her death 
Doth strain her voice with doleful note; 
Right so sing I with waste of breath, 
I die! I die! and you regard it not. 
I shall enforce my fainting breath, 
That all that hears this deadly note, 
Shall know that you dost cause my death, 
I die! I die! and you regard it not. 
Your unkindness hath sworn my death, 
And changed hath my pleasant note 
To painful sighs that stop my breath. 
I die! I die! and you regard it not. 
Consumeth my life, faileth my breath, 
Your fault is forger of this note ; 
Melting in tears a cruel death. 
I die! I die! and you regard it not. 
My faith with me after my death 
Buried shall be, and to this note 
I do bequeath my weary breath 
To cry, I die! and you regard it not. 
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THE CAREFUL LOVER COMPLAINETH, AND 
THE HAPPY LOVER COUNSELLETH. 


Au! Robin! 

Joly Robin! 

Tell me how thy Leman doth ? 

And thou shalt know of mine. 

‘ My Lady is unkind, perdie !’ 

ia Alack, why is she so! 

‘ She loveth an other better than me, 
And yet she will say, no.’ 


| RESPONSE. 

I find no such doubleness ; 

I find women true. 

My Lady loveth me doubtless, 
And will change for no new. 


LE PLAINTIF. 


Thou art happy while that doth last, 
fe} But I say as I find; 

| That woman’s love is but a blast, 
And turneth like the wind. 


RESPONSE. 


But if thou wilt avoid thy harm, 
Learn this lesson of me; 

At others fires thyself to warm, 
And let them warm with thee. 
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LE PLAINTIF. 

Such folks shall take no harm by love 
That can abide their turn ; 

But I, alas, can no way prove 

In love, but lack, and mourn. 
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THE LOVER HAVING BROKEN HIS BONDAGE, 


VOWETH NEVER MORE TO BE ENTHRALLED, 


In eeternum I was once determed, 
For to have loved and my mind affirmed, 
That with my heart it should be confirmed, 

In eternum. 
Forthwith I found the thing that I might like, 
And sought with love to warm her heart alike, 
For as me thought I should not see the like, 

In eternum. 

To trace this dance I put myself in press, 
Vain Hope did lead, and bade I should not cesse 
To serve to suffer, and still to hold my peace 
In eternum. 
With this first rule I furtherd me a pace, 
That as me thought my truth had taken place, 
With full assurance to stand in her grace, 
In eternum. . 
It was not long ere I by proof had found 
That feeble building is on feeble ground, 
For in her heart this word did never sound 
In eeternum, 


b 
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In eternum then from my heart I cest 
That, I had first determined for the best, 
Now in the place another thought doth rest. 


In eternum. 


THE ABUSED LOVER ADMONISHES THE 
UNWARY TO BEWARE OF LOVE. 


Lo! what it is to love! 
Learn ye that list to prove 
At me, I say; 
No ways that may 
The grounded grief remove, 
My life alway 
That doth decay ; 
Lo! what it is to love. 

Flee alway from the snare : 
Learn by me to beware 
Of such a train 
Which doubles pain, 
And endless woe, and care 
That doth retain; 
Which to refrain 
Flee alway from the snare. 

To love, and to be wise, 
To rage with good advice ; 
Now thus, now than, 
Now off, now an, 
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Uncertain as the dice; 
There is no man 
At once that can 
To love and to be wise. 

Such are the divers throes, 
Such that no man knows 
That hath not prov’d 
And once have lov’d ; 

Such are the raging woes 
Sooner reprov’d 

Than well remov’d, 

Such are the divers throes. 

Love is a fervent fire 

Kindled by hot desire ; 
For a short pleasure 
Long displeasure, Pe 
Repentance is the hire; 4) 
A poor treasure, . 


Without measure ; | ‘4 /| 

Love is a fervent fire. fl 

Lo! what it is to love! ii 
A REPROOF TO SUCH AS SLANDER LOVE: | 
Leave thus to slander love! 7 


Though evil with such it prove, + 
Which often use i 
Love to misuse, 
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And loving to reprove ; 

Such cannot choose 

For their refuse 

But thus to slander Love. 
Flee not so much the snare! 

Love seldom causeth care. 

But by deserts 

And crafty parts 

Some lose their own welfare, 

Be true of heart ; 

And for no smart, 

Flee not so much the snare. 
To love, and not to be wise, 

Is but a mad device; 

Such love doth last 

As sure and fast, 

As chance on the dice, 

A bitter taste 

Comes at the last, 

To love, and not to be wise. 
Such be the pleasant days, 

Such be the honest ways, 

There is no man 

That fully can 

Know it, but he that says 

Loving to ban 

Were folly then ; 

Such be the pleasant days. 
Love is a pleasant fire 

Kindled by true desire ; 
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And though the pain Pa 
Cause men to plain, | i 
Speed well is oft the hire. 

Then though some feign 

And lose the gain, 

Love is a pleasant fire. 

Who most doeth slander love, 
The deed must alway prove. 
Truth shall excuse 
That you accuse 
For slander, and reprove. 

Not by refuse, 
But by abuse, 
You most do slander love! 

Ye grant it is a snare, 

And would us not beware. a 
Lest that your train 4 i 
Should be too plain rh: 
Ye colour all the care ; 4 | 

Lo! how you feign Pei 
Pleasure for pain, 1) 
And grant it is a snare. 

To love, and to be wise, 

It were a strange device ; | 
But from that taste | 
Ye vow the fast, 
On cinques though run your dice, . 
Ambsace may haste 
Your pain to waste. | ie 
To love, and to be wise. 
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Of all such pleasant days, 
Of all such pleasant plays, 
Without desart, 

You have your part, 

And all the world so says; 
Save that poor heart 

That for more smart, 

Feeleth not such pleasant days. 

Such fire, and such heat, 
Did never make ye sweat ; 

t For without pain 

q You best obtain 

Too good speed, and too great. 
Whoso doeth plain 

You best do feign, 

Such fire, and such heat. 

Who now doth slander Love ? 


DESPAIR COUNSELLETH THE DESERTED 
LOVER TO END HIS WOES BY DEATH, BUT 


REASON BRINGETH COMFORT. 


Most wretched heart! most miserable, 

1 Since thy comfort is from thee fled ; 

} Since all thy truth is turned to fable 

Most wretched heart! why art thou not dead ? 
“No! no! I live, and must do still; 

Whereof I thank God, and no mo; 
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For I myself have at my will, 
And he is wretched that weens him so.’ 
But yet thou hast both had and lost 
The hope, so long that hath thee fed, 
And all thy travail, and thy cost; 
Most wretched heart! why art thou not dead ? 
‘ Some other hope must feed me new: 
If I have lost, I say what tho! 
Despair shall not therewith ensue ; 
For he is wretched, that weens him so.’ 
The sun, the moon doth frown on thee ; 
Thou hast darkness in daylight stead : 
As good in grave, as so to be; 
Most wretched heart! why art thou not dead? 
‘ Some pleasant star may shew me light ; 
But though the heaven would work me woe, 
Who hath himself shall stand upright; 
And he is wretched that weens him so,’ 
Hath he himself that is not sure ? 
His trust is like as he hath sped. 
Against the stream thou mayst not dure; 
Most wretched heart! why art thou not dead ? 
‘ The last is worst: who fears not that 
He hath himself whereso he go: 
And he that knoweth what is what, 
Saith he is wretched that weens him so.’ 
Seest thou not how they whet their teeth, 
Which to touch thee sometime did dread ? 
They find comfort, for thy mischief, 
Most wretched heart! why art thou not dead ? 
VOUrTis H 
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‘ What though that curs do fall by kind 

On him that hath the overthrow ; 

All that cannot oppress my mind ; 

For he is wretched that weens him so.’ 
Yet can it not be then denied, 

It is as certain as thy creed, 

Thy great unhap thou canst not hide; 

Unhappy then! why art thou not dead ? 
‘ Unhappy; but no wretch therefore! 

For hap doth come again, and go, 

| For which I keep myself in store ; 

| Since unhap cannot kill me so.’ 


THE LOVER’S LUTE CANNOT BE BLAMED 


THOUGH IT SING OF HIS LADY’S UNKINDNESS. 


Biame not my Lute! for he must sound 
| Of this or that as liketh me; 

i For lack of wit the Lute is bound 

To give such tunes as pleaseth me; 
Though my songs be somewhat strange, 
And speak such words as touch thy change, 
4 Blame not my Lute! 

i | My Lute! alas! doth not offend, 

a Though that perforce he must agree 

| To sound such tunes as I intend, 

a To sing to them that heareth me ; 

| Then though my songs be somewhat plain, 
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And toucheth some that use to feign, 
Blame not my Lute! 
My Lute and strings may not deny, 
But as I strike they must obey ; 
Break not them then so wrongfully, 
But wreak thyself some other way ; 
And though the songs which I indite 
Do quit thy change with rightful spite, 
Blame not my Lute! 
Spite asketh spite, and changing change, 
And falsed faith must needs be known; 
The faults so great, the case so strange ; 
Of right it must abroad be blown : 
Then since that by thine own desert 
My songs do tell how true thou art, 
Blame not my Lute! 
Blame but thyself that hast misdone, 
And well deserved to have blame; 
Change thou thy way, so evil begone, 
And then my Lute shall sound that same ; 
But if ’till then my fingers play, 
By thy desert their wonted way, 
Blame not my Lute! 
Farewell! unknown; for though thou break 
My strings in spite with great disdain, 
Yet have I found out for thy sake, 
Strings for to string my Lute again : 
And if, perchance, this sely rhyme 
Do make thee blush, at any time, 
Blame not my Lute! 
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THE NEGLECTED LOVER 
CALLETH ON HIS PEN TO RECORD THE UNGENTLE 


BEHAVIOUR OF HIS UNKIND MISTRESS. 


My pen! take pain a little space 

To follow that which doth me chase, 

And hath in hold my heart so sore ; 

But when thou hast this brought to pass, 

My pen! I prithee write no more. 
Remember oft thou hast me eased, 

And all my pains full well appeased, 

But now I know, unknown before, 

For where I trust, I am deceived ; 

And yet, my pen! thou can’st no more. 
A time thou haddest as other have 
To write which way my hope to crave ; 
That time is past, withdraw, therefore : 

Since we do lose that others have, 
As good leave off and write no more. 
In worth to use another way ; 
Not as we would, but as we may, 
For once my loss is past restore, 
And my desire is my decay ; 
My pen! yet write a little more. 
To love in vain, who ever shall 
Of worldly pain it passeth all, 
As in like case I find; wherefore 
To hold so fast, and yet to fall! 
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Alas! my pen, now write no more. 

Since thou hast taken pain this space 
To follow that which doth me chace, 
And hath in hold my heart so sore, 

Now hast thou brought my mind to pass, 
My pen! I prithee write no more. 
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THAT CAUTION SHOULD BE USED IN LOVE. 


Take heed by time, lest ye be spied: 

Your loving eyes can it not hide, 

At last the truth will sure be tried ; 
Therefore, take heed! 

For some there be of crafty kind, 

Though you show no part of your mind, 

Surely their eyes can ye not blind ; 
Therefore, take heed! 

For in like case theirselves hath been, 

And thought right sure none had them seen, 

But it was not as they did ween, 
Therefore, take heed ! 

Although they be of divers schools, 

And well can use all crafty tools, 

At length they prove themselves but fools. 
Therefore, take heed! 

If they might take you in that trap, 

They would soon leave it in your lap ; 

To love unspied is but a hap; 

Therefore, take heed ! 
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AN EARNEST REQUEST 
TO HIS CRUEL MISTRESS EITHER TO PITY HIM, OR 


LET HIM DIE. 


At last withdraw your cruelty, 
Or let me die at once; 
It is too much extremity, 
Devised for the nonce, 
To hold me thus alive, 
In pain still for to drive : 
What may I more sustain, 
Alas! that die would fain, 
And cannot die for pain ? 

For to the flame wherewith ye burn, 
My thought and my desire, 
When into ashes it should turn 
My heart, by fervent fire, 
Ye send a stormy rain 
That doth it quench again, 
And make mine eyes express, 
The tears that do redress 
My life, in wretchedness. 

Then when these should have drown’d, 
And overwhelm’d my heart, 
The heart doth them confound, 
Renewing all my smart ; 
Then doth flame increase, 
My torment cannot cease ; 
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My woe doth then revive, 
And I remain alive, 
With death still for to strive. 

But if that ye would have my death, 
And that ye would none other, 
Shortly then for to spend my breath, 
Withdraw the one, or t’other ; 

For thus your cruelness 
Doth let itself doubtless ; 
And it is reason why! 
No man alive, nor I, 

Of double death can die. 


THE ABUSED LOVER REPROACHETH HIS 
FALSE MISTRESS OF DISSIMULATION. 


To wet your eye withouten tear, 
And in good health to feign disease, 
That you thereby mine eyen might blear, 
Therewith your other friends to please ; 
And though ye think ye need not fear, 
Yet so ye can not me appease ; 
But as ye list fawn, flatter, or glose, 
Ye shall not win, if I do lose. 

Prate, and paint, and spare not, 
Ye know I can me wreak ; 
And if so be ye can so not, 
Be sure I do not reck ; 
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And though ye swear it were not, 

I can both swear and speak 

By God, and by this cross, 

If I have the mock, ye shall ‘have the loss. 


HE BEWAILS HIS HARD FATE THAT THOUGH 


BELOVED OF HIS MISTRESS HE STILL LIVES IN PAIN. 


I rove, loved; and so doth she, 
And yet in love we suffer still; 
The cause is strange as seemeth me, 
To love so well, and want our will. 
O! deadly yea! O! grievous smart! 
Worse than refuse, unhappy gain ! 
In love who ever play’d this part, 
To love so well, and live in pain. 
Were ever hearts so well agreed, 
Since love was love as I do trow; 
That in their love so evil did speed, 
To love so well, and live in woe. 
Thus mourn we both, and hath done long, 
With woful plaint and careful voice ; 
Alas! it is a grievous wrong, 
To love so well, and not rejoice. 
Send here an end of all our moan, 
With sighing oft my breath is scant ; 
Since of mishap ours is alone, 
To love so well, and yet to want. 
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But they that causers be of this, 
Of all our cares God send them part ; 
That they may know what grief it is, 
To love so well, and live in smart. 


A COMPLAINT OF THE FALSENESS OF LOVE. 


Ir is a grievous smart, 

To suffer pain and sorrow ; 

But most grieveth my heart, 

He laid his faith to borrow ; 

And falsehood hath his faith and troth, 

And he foresworn by many an oath. f 
All ye lovers, perdie ! ‘i 

Hath cause to blame his deed, 

Which shall example be, 

To let you of your speed ; 

Let never woman again | | 

Trust to such words as man can feign. t 
For I unto my cost ) | 

Am warning to you all; 1] 

That they whom you trust most 

Soonest deceive you shall ; 

But complaint cannot redress, 

Of my great grief the great excess. 
Farewell! all my welfare ! 

My shoe is trod awry. 

Now may I cark and care, 
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To sing lullaby! lullaby ! 

Alas! what shall I do thereto ? 

There is no shift to help me now. 
Who made it such offence, 

To love for love again; 

God wot! that my pretence 

| Was but to ease his pain ; 

1 | For I had ruth to see his woe: 

Alas! more fool! why did I so! 
For he from me is gone, 
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And makes thereat a game; 
And hath left me alone, 

To suffer sorrow and shame; 
Alas! he is unkind doubtless, 
To leave me thus all comfortless. 


THE LOVER SUETH THAT HIS SERVICE MAY 
BE ACCEPTED. 


2S eee 


Tue heart and service to you proffer’d 

ia. With right good will full honestly, 

\ | Refuse it not since it is offer’d, 

Hl But take it to you gentlely. 

| And though it be a small present, 

Yet good, consider graciously, 

The thought, the mind, and the intent 
Of him that loves you faithfully. 

i | It were a thing of small effect 

To work my woe thus cruelly ; 
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For my good will to be object, 
Therefore accept it lovingly. 

Pain, or travail; to run, or ride, 
I undertake it pleasantly ; 

Bid ye me go and straight I glide, 
At your commandment humbly. 

Pain or pleasure now may you plant, 
Even which it please you steadfastly ; 
Do which you list, I shall not want 
To be your servant secretly. 

And since so much I do desire, 

To be your own assuredly ; 
For all my service, and my hire 
Reward your servant liberally. 


OF THE PAINS AND SORROWS CAUSED 


BY LOVE. 


Wuat meaneth this! when I lie alone 
I toss, I turn, I sigh, I groan ; 
My bed me seems as hard as stone: 
What means this ? 
I sigh, I plain continually ; 
The clothes that on my bed do lie, 
Always me think they lie awry ; 
What means this ? 
In slumbers oft for fear I quake ; 
For heat and cold I burn and shake ; 
For lack of sleep my head doth ake; 
What means this ? 
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A mornings then when I do rise, 
I turn unto my wonted guise, 
All day after muse and devise ; 
What means this ? 
And if perchance by me there pass, 
She, unto whom I sue for grace, 
The cold blood forsaketh my face ; 
What means this ? 
But if I sit near her by, 
With loud voice my heart doth ery, 
And yet my mouth is dumb and dry; 
What means this ? 
To ask for help no heart I have ; 
My tongue doth fail what I should crave; 
Yet inwardly I rage and rave; 
What means this? 
Thus have I passed many a year, 
And many a day, though nought appear, 
But most of that that most I fear ; 
What means this ? 


———————EE 


Be! | THE LOVER RECOUNTETH THE VARIABLE 
| FANCY OF HIS FICKLE MISTRESS. 


. Is it possible? 
if That so high debate, 

| | So sharp, so sore, and of such rate, 

i | Should end so soon, and was begun so late. 
| Is it possible ? 
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Is it possible ? | 
So cruel intent, 
So hasty heat, and so soon spent, 
From love to hate, and thence for to relent, 
Is it possible ? 
Is it possible ? 
That any may find, 
Within one heart so diverse mind, 
To change or turn as weather and wind, 
Is it possible? 
Is it possible ? 
To spy it in an eye, 
That turns as oft as chance or die, 
The truth whereof can any try ; 
Is it possible ? 
It is possible, 
For to turn so oft; 
To bring that low’st that was most aloft ; 
And to fall highest, yet to light soft ; 
It is possible! 
All is possible ! 
Whoso list believe, 
Trust therefore first and after preve ; 
As men wed ladies by license and leave ; 
All is possible! 
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THE ABUSED LOVER 


BEWAILS THE TIME THAT EVER HIS EYE BEHELD HER TO 


WHOM HE HAD GIVEN HIS FAITHFUL HEART. 


Aas! poor man, what hap have I, 
That must forbear that I love best ! 
I trow, it be my destiny, 

Never to live in quiet rest. 

No wonder is though I complain ; 
Not without cause ye may be sure; 

I seek for that I cannot attain, 
Which is my mortal displeasure. 

Alas! poor heart, as in this case 
With pensive plaint thou art opprest ; 
Unwise thou were to desire place 
Whereas another is possest. 

Do what I can to ease thy smart, 
Thou wilt not let to love her still ; 
Hers, and not mine I see thou art: 
Let her do by thee as she will. 

A careful carcass full of pain 
Now hast thou left to mourn for thee, 
The heart once gone, the body is slain, 
That ever I saw her woe is me; 

Mine eye, alas! was cause of this, 
Which her to see had never his fill ; 
To me that sight full bitter is, 
In recompense of my good will. 
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She that I serve all other above 
Hath paid my hire, as ye may see ; 
I was unhappy, and that I prove, 
To love above my poor degree. 


AN EARNEST SUIT TO HIS UNKIND MISTRESS 


NOT TO FORSAKE HIM. 


Anp wilt thou leave me thus? 
Say nay! say nay! for shame! 
To save thee from the blame 
Of all my grief and grame. 
And wilt thou leave me thus ? 
Say nay! say nay! 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 
That hath lov’d thee so long ? 
In wealth and woe among : 
And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus? 

Say nay! say nay! 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 
That hath given thee my heart 
Never for to depart ; 

Neither for pain nor smart: 
And wilt thou leave me thus? 
Say nay! say nay! 

And wilt thou leave me thus, 

And have no more pity, 
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Of him that loveth thee ? 
Alas! thy cruelty! 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 
Say nay! say nay! 


HE REMEMBERETH THE PROMISE HIS LADY 
ONCE GAVE HIM OF AFFECTION, AND COMFORTETH 


B) | HIMSELF WITH HOPE. 


Tuar time that mirth did steer my ship, 
| Which now is fraught with heaviness ; 

| | And Fortune beat not then the lip, 

| But was defence of my distress, 

Then in my book wrote my mistress ; 

| ‘T am yours, you may well be sure; 

i And shall be while my life doth dure.’ 

i | But she herself which then wrote that 
Is now mine extreme enemy ; 

Above all men she doth me hate, 

an Rejoicing of my misery. 

1) | But though that for her sake I die, 

| I shall be hers, she may be sure, 

if As long as my life doth endure. 

ai)! | It is not time that can wear out 

| }) With me that once is firmly set ; 

ri While Nature keeps her course about 
My love from her no man can let. 
Though never so sore they me threat, 
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Yet am I hers, she may be sure; 

And shall be while that life doth dure. 
And once I trust to see that day, 

Renewer of my joy and wealth, 

That she to me these words shall say ; 

‘ In faith! welcome to me myself! 

Welcome my joy! welcome my health, 

For I am thine, thou mayst be sure, 

And shall be while that life doth dure.’ 
Aye me! alas! what words were these! 

Incontinent I might find them so ! 

I reck not what smart or disease 

I suffered, so that I might know 

[After my passed pain and woe] 

That she were mine; and might be sure 

She should be while that life doth dure. 


THAT ALL HIS JOY DEPENDETH ON HIS 
LADY’S FAVOUR. 


As power and wit will me assist, 

My will shall will even as ye list. 

For as ye list my will is bent 

In every thing to be content, 

To serve in love ’till life be spent ; 

So you reward my love thus meant, 
Fyen as ye list. 

I 
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To feign, or fable is not my mind, 
Nor to refuse such as I find ; 
But as a lamb of humble kind, 
Or bird in cage to be assign’d, 
Even as ye list. 
When all the flock is come and gone 
Mine eye and heart agree’th in one, 
Hath chosen you, only, alone, 
To be my joy, or else my moan, 
Even as ye list. 
Joy, if pity appear in place ; 
Moan, if disdain do shew his face, 
Yet crave I not as in this case, 
But as ye lead to follow the trace, 
Even as ye list. 
Some in words much love can feign ; 
And some for words give words again : 
Thus words for words in words remain, 
And yet at last words do obtain 
Even as ye list. 
To crave in words I will eschew, 
And love in deed I will ensue; 
It is my mind both whole and true, 
And for my truth I pray you rue 
Even as ye list. 
Dear heart! I bid your heart farewell, 
With better heart than tongue can tell ; 
Yet take this tale, as true as gospel, 
Ye may my life save or expel 
Even as ye list. 
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HE PROMISETH TO REMAIN FAITHFUL 
WHATEVER FORTUNE BETIDE. 


SomETIME I sigh, sometime I sing; 
Sometime I laugh, sometime mourning 
As one in doubt, this is my saying ; 
Have I displeas’d you in any thing? 
Alack! what aileth you to be griev’d? 
Right sorry am I that ye be moved. 
! am your own, if truth be prov’d; 
And by your displeasure as one mischiev’d. 
When ye be merry then am I glad; 
When ye be sorry then am I sad; 
Such grace or fortune I would I had 
You for to please howe’er I were bestad. 
When ye be merry why should I care ? 
Ye are my joy, and my welfare, 
I will you love, I will not spare 
Into your presence, as far as I dare. 
All my poor heart, and my love true, 
While life doth last I give it you; 
And you to serve with service due, 
And never to change you for no new. 
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THE FAITHFUL LOVER WISHETH ALL EVIL 


MAY BEFALL HIM IF HE FORSAKE HIS LADY, 


Tue knot which first my heart did strain, 

When that your servant I became, 

Doth bind me still for to remain, 

Always your own as now I am; 

And if you find that I do feign, 

With just judgment myself I damn, 
To have disdain. 

If other thought in me do grow 

But still to love you steadfastly ; 

If that the proof do not well shew 

That I am yours assuredly ; 

Let ev'ry wealth turn me to woe, 

And you to be continually 
My chiefest foe. 

If other love, or new request, 

Do seize my heart, but only this ; 

Or if within my wearied breast 

Be hid one thought that means amiss, 

I do desire that mine unrest 

May still increase, and I to miss 
That I love best. 

If in my love there be one spot 

Of false deceit or doubleness ; 

Or if I mind to slip this knot 
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By want of faith or steadfastness ; 

Let all my service be forgot, 

And when I would have chief redress, 
Esteem me not. 

But if that I consume in pain 

Of burning sighs and fervent love; 

And daily seek none other gain, 

But with my deed these words to prove ; 

Me think of right I should obtain 

That ye would mind for to remove 
Your great disdain. 

And for the end of this my song, 

Unto your hands I do submit 

My deadly grief, and pains so strong 

Which in my heart be firmly shytt, 

And when ye list, redress my wrong: 

Since well ye know this painful fit 
Hath last too long. 


OF FORTUNE, LOVE, AND FANTASY. 


Ir was my choice; it was no chance 
That brought my heart in other’s hold ; 
Whereby it hath had sufferance 
Longer, perdie, than reason would. 
Since I it bound where it was free 
Methinks, y-wis, of right it should 
Accepted be. 
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Accepted be without refuse ; 
Unless that Fortune have the power 
All right of love for to abuse. 
For as they say one happy hour 
May more prevail than right or might ; 
If Fortune then list for to lower, 

What ’vaileth right ? 
What ’vaileth right if this be true! 
Then trust to chance, and go by guess ; 
Then who so loveth may well go sue 
Uncertain hope for his redress. 
Yet some would say assuredly 
Thou mayst appeal for thy release 

To Fantasy. 
To Fantasy pertains to choose. 
All this I know: for Fantasy 
First unto love did me induce; 
But yet I know as steadfastly, 
That if love have no faster knot, 
So nice a choice slips suddenly ; 

It lasteth not. 
It lasteth not, that stands by change ; 
Fancy doth change; Fortune is frail ; 
Both these to please the way is strange. 
Therefore methinks best to prevail, 
There is no way that is so just 
As truth to lead; the other fail, 
And thereto trust. 
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DESERTED BY HIS MISTRESS, HE 


RENOUNCETH ALL JOY FOR EVER. 


Heart oppress’d with desperate thought, 
Is forced ever to lament ; 
Which now in me so far hath wrought, 
That needs to it I must consent : 
Wherefore all joy I do refuse, 
And cruel will thereof accuse. 
If cruel will had not been guide, 
Despair in me had [found] no place ; 
For my true meaning she well espied ; 
Yet for all that ‘would give no grace ; 
Wherefore all joy I do refuse, 
And cruel will thereof accuse. j| 
She might well see, and yet would not; 
And may daily, if that she will; 
How painful is my hapless lot ; | 
Joined with despair me for to spill ; | 
Wherefore all joy I do refuse, | i 


And cruel will thereof accuse. 


THAT NO WORDS MAY EXPRESS THE CRAFTY 
TRAINS OF LOVE. 


Fut well it may be seen 
To such as understand, 
How some there be that ween 
They have their wealth at hand: 
Through love’s abused band 
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But little do they see 

The abuse wherein they be. 
Of love there is a kind 

Which kindleth by abuse ; 

As in a feeble mind 

Whom fancy may induce 

By love’s deceitful use, 

To follow the fond lust 
And proof of a vain trust. 
As I myself may say, 

By trial of the same ; 

No wight can well bewray 

That falsehood love can frame; 

I say, ’twixt grief and game, 

There is no living man 

That knows the craft love can. 
For love so well can feign 

To favour for the while ; 

That such as seeks the gain 

Are served with the guile ; 

And some can this concile 

To give the simple leave 

Themselves for to deceive. 
What thing may more declare 

Of love the crafty kind, 

Than see the wise so ware, 

In love to be so blind ; 

If so it be assign’d ; 

Let them enjoy the gain, 

That thinks it worth the pain. 
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THAT THE POWER OF LOVE EXCUSETH 
THE FOLLY OF LOVING. 


Since love is such as that ye wot 
Cannot always be wisely used ; 

I say therefore then blame me not, 
Though I therein have been abused. 
For as with cause I am accused, 
Guilty I grant such was my lot; 
And though it cannot be excused, 
Yet let such folly be forgot. 

For in my years of reckless youth 
Methought the power of love so great ; 
That to his laws I bound my truth, 
And to my will there was no let. 

Me list no more so far to fet; | 
Such fruit! lo! as of love ensu’th ; Tl | 
The gain was small that was to get, 
And of the loss the less the ruth. } 

And few there is but first or last, a 
A time in love once shall they have ; it 
And glad I am my time is past, a 
Henceforth my freedom to withsave. | 
Now in my heart there shall I grave 
The granted grace that now I taste; 
Thanked be fortune that me gave 
So fair a gift, so sure and fast. 
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Now such as have me seen ere this, 
When youth in me set forth his kind ; 
And folly framed my thought amiss, 
The fault whereof now well I find; 
Lo! since that so it is assign’d, 

That unto each a time there is, 

Then blame the lot that led my mind, 
Some time to live in love’s bliss. 

But from henceforth I do protest, 
By proof of that that I have past, 
Shall never cease within my breast 
The power of Love so late outcast : 
The knot thereof is knit full fast, 
And I thereto so sure profess’d 
For evermore with me to last 
The power wherein I am possess’d. 


THE DOUBTFUL LOVER 


RESOLVETH TO BE ASSURED WHETHER HE IS TO LIVE 


IN JOY OR WOE, 


Lo! how I seek and sue to have 
That no man hath, and may be had ; 
There is [no] more but sink or save, 
And bring this doubt to good or bad. 
To live in sorrows always sad, 

I like not so to linger forth ; 
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Hap evil or good I shall be glad 
To take that comes, as well in worth. 
Should I sustain this great distress, 
Still wandering forth thus to and fro, 
In dreadful hope to hold my peace, 
And feed myself with secret woe ? 
Nay! nay! certain, I will not so! 
But sure I shall myself apply 
To put in proof this doubt to know, 
And rid this danger readily. 
I shall assay by secret suit 
To shew the mind of mine intent; 
And my deserts shall give such fruit 
As with my heart my words be meant ; 
So by the proof of this consent 
Soon out of doubt I shall be sure, 
For to rejoice, or to repent, 
In joy, or pain for to endure. 


OF THE EXTREME TORMENT ENDURED BY | 
THE UNHAPPY LOVER. ( 


My love is like unto th’ eternal fire, 

And I, as those which therein do remain ; 
Whose grievous pains is but their great desire 
To see the sight which they may not attain : 
So in hell’s heat myself I feel to be, 
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That am restrain’d by great extremity, 

The sight of her which is so dear to me. 

O! puissant Love! and power of great avail ! 
By whom hell may be felt ere death assail! 


HE BIDDETH FAREWELL TO HIS UNKIND 
MISTRESS. 


| SINCE so ye please to hear me plain, 

And that ye do rejoice my smart ; 

: Me list no longer to remain 
| To such as be so overthwart : 

But cursed be that cruel heart 
Which hath procur’d a careless mind, 
For me and mine unfeigned smart ; 
| And forceth me such faults to find. 
More than too much I am assured 
Of thine intent, whereto to trust; 

A speedless proof I have endured ; 
And now I leave it to them that lust. 


HE REPENTETH THAT HE HAD EVER LOVED. 


Now must I learn to live at rest, 
i) And wean me of my will; 

i For I repent where I was prest 
My fancy to fulfil. 
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I may no longer more endure 
My wonted life to lead ; 
But I must learn to put in ure 
The change of womanhed. 

I may not see my service long 
Rewarded in such wise ; 
Nor I may not sustain such wrong 
That ye my love despise. 

I may not sigh in sorrow deep, 
Nor wail the want of love; 
Nor I may neither crouch nor creep 
Where it doth not behove. 

But I of force must needs forsake 
My faith so fondly set ; 
And from henceforth must undertake 
Such folly to forget. 

Now must I seek some other ways 
Myself for to withsave ; 
And as I trust by mine essays J 
Some remedy to have. i 

I ask none other remedy 
To recompense my wrong ; |. 
But once to have the liberty ik 
That I have lack’d so lone. 
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THE LOVER BESEECHETH HIS MISTRESS NOT 


TO FORGET HIS STEADFAST FAITH AND TRUE INTENT. 


Forcet not yet the tried intent 

Of such a truth as I have meant ; 

My great travail so gladly spent, 
Forget not yet! 

Forget not yet when first began 

The weary life ye know, since whan 

The suit, the service none tell can ; 
Forget not yet ! 

Forget not yet the great assays, 

The cruel wrong, the scornful ways, 

The painful patience in delays, 
Forget not yet! 

Forget not! oh! forget not this, 

How long ago hath been, and is 

The mind that never meant amiss 
Forget not yet ! 

Forget not then thine own approv'd, 

The which so long hath thee so lov’d, 

Whose steadfast faith yet never moy'd: 

Forget not this! 
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HE BEWAILS THE PAIN HE ENDURES WHEN 


BANISHED FROM THE MISTRESS OF HIS HEART, 


O! MISERABLE sorrow, withouten cure! 

If it please thee, lo! to have me thus suffer, 
At least yet let her know what I endure, 
And this my last voice carry thou thither, 
Where lived my hope, now dead for ever: 
For as ill grievous is my banishment, 

As was my pleasure when she was present. 


HE COMPARES HIS SUFFERINGS TO THOSE 
OF TANTALUS. 


Tue fruit of all the service that I serve fi] 
Despair doth reap; such hapless hap have I. | 
But though he have no power to make me swerve, ) 
Yet by the fire for cold I feel I die. j : 
In paradise for hunger still I sterve, i. 
And in the flood for thirst to death I dry; 
So Tantalus am I, and in worse pain, 
Amidst my help that helpless doth remain. 
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ie THAT NOTHING MAY ASSUAGE HIS PAIN 
i SAVE ONLY HIS LADY’S FAVOUR. 


Ir with complaint the pain might be express’d 
That inwardly doth cause me sigh and groan ; 
Your hard heart, and your cruel breast 
Should sigh and plain for my unrest ; 

And though it were of stone, 

q Yet should remorse cause it relent and moan. 
4 But since it is so far out of measure, 


That with my words I can it not contain, 
My only trust! my heart’s treasure! 
Alas! why do I still endure 

W This restless smart and pain ? 

i] Since if ye list ye may my woe restrain. 


‘ | | my > >] b] 

| THE LOVER PRAYETH 

\| 

il THAT HIS LONG SUFFERINGS MAY AT LENGTH FIND 


RECOMPENSE. 


') Yr know my heart, my Lady dear! 

That since the time I was your thrall 

I have been yours both whole and clear, 
Though my reward hath been but small ; 
So am I yet, and more than all. 
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And ye know well how I have sery’d, 
As if ye prove it shall appear, 

How well, how long, 

How faithfully ! 

And suffered wrong, 

How patiently ! 

Then since that I have never swerv’d, 
Let not my pains be undeserv’d. 

Ye know also, though ye say nay, 
That you alone are my desire ; 

And you alone it is that may 
Assuage my fervent flaming fire. 
Succour me then I you require | 
Ye know it were a just request, 
Since ye do cause my heat, I say, 
If that I burn, 3 

It will ye warm, 

And not to turn, 

All to my harm, 

Lending such flame from frozen breast 
Against nature for my unrest. 

And I know well how scornfully 
Ye have mista’en my true intent; 
And hitherto how wrongfully, 

I have found cause for to repent. 
But if your heart doth not relent, 
Since I do know that this ye know, 
Ye shall slay me all wilfully. 

For me, and mine, 

And all I have, 


Il. 
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Ye may assign, 

To spill or save. 

Why are ye then so cruel foe 
Unto your own, that loves you so? 


HE DESCRIBETH THE CEASELESS TORMENTS 


OF LOVE. 


Since you will needs that I shall sing, 
Take it in worth such as I have; 
Plenty of plaint, moan, and mourning, 
In deep despair and deadly pain. 
Bootless for boot, crying to crave ; 
To crave in vain. 
Such hammers work within my head 
That sound nought else unto my ears, 
But fast at board, and wake a-bed : 
Such tune the temper to my song 
To wail my wrong, that I want tears 
To wail my wrong. 
Death and despair afore my face, 
My days decay, my grief doth grow ; 
The cause thereof is in this place, 
Whom cruelty doth still constrain 
For to rejoice, though I be woe, 
To hear me plain. 
A broken lute, untuned strings, 
With such a song may well bear part, 
That neither pleaseth him that sings, 


Nor them that hear, but her alone 

That with her heart would strain my heart 
To hear it groan. 

If it grieve you to hear this same, 

That you do feel but in my voice, 

Consider then what pleasant game 

I do sustain in every part, 

To cause me sing or to rejoice 

| Within my heart. 


THAT THE SEASON OF ENJOYMENT IS SHORT, 


AND SHOULD NOT PASS BY NEGLECTED. 


Me list no more to sing 
Of love, nor of such thing, 
How sore that it me wring ; 
For what I sung or spake, 
Men did my songs mistake. 
My songs were too diffuse ; 
They made folk to muse ; 
Therefore me to excuse, 
They shall be sung more plain, 
Neither of joy nor pain. 
What vaileth then to skip 
At fruit over the lip 


For fruit withouten taste 
Doth nought but rot and waste. 
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What vaileth under kay 
To keep treasure alway, 
That never shall see day. 

If it be not used, 
It is but abused. 

What vaileth the flower 
To stand still and wither; 

If no man it savour 
It serves only for sight, 
And fadeth towards night. 

Therefore fear not to assay 
To gather, ye that may, 

The flower that this day 
Is fresher than the next. 
Mark well I say this text: 

Let not the fruit be lost 
That is desired most ; 
Delight shall quite the cost. 
If it be ta’en in time 
Small labour is to climb. 

And as for such treasure 
That maketh thee the richer, 
And no deal the poorer 
When it is given or lent, 
Methinks it were well spent. 

If this be under mist, 

And not well plainly wist, 
Understand me who list, 

For I reek not a bean; 

T wot what I do mean. 
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THAT THE PAIN HE ENDURED SHOULD NOT 
MAKE HIM CEASE FROM LOVING. 


THE joy so short, alas! the pain so near, 

The way so long, the departure so smart ; 

The first sight, alas! I bought-too dear, 

That so suddenly now from hence must part. 
The body gone yet remain shall the heart 

With her, the which for me salt tears doth rain ; 
And shall not change till that we meet again. 

The time doth pass, yet shall not my love; 
Though I be far, always my heart is near. 
Though other change yet will not I remove; 
Though other care not, yet love I will and fear ; 
Though other hate, yet will I love my dear ; 
Though other will of lightness say ‘ Adieu,’ 

Yet will I be found steadfast and true. 

When other laugh, alas! then do I weep; 
When other sing, then do I wail and cry ; 
When other run, perforced I am to creep ; 
When other dance, in sorrow I do lie; 

When other joy, for pain well near I die; 
Thus brought from wealth, alas! to endless pain, 
That undeserved, causeless to remain. 
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THE COMPLAINT OF A DESERTED LOVER. 


How should I 

i! Be so pleasant, 

In my semblant, 

As my fellows be? 
Not long ago, 

It chanced so, 

As I did walk alone; 

I heard a man, 

That now and than 

Himself did thus bemoan : 
‘ Alas!’ he said, 

‘I am betray’d, 

And utterly undone ; 

Whom I did trust, 

And think so just, 

Another man hath won. 
‘ My service due, 

And heart so true, 


On her I did bestow ; 

I never meant 
For to repent, 
In wealth, nor yet in woe. 
vie ‘ Each western wind 

| i Hath turned her mind, 
And blown it clean away ; 
Thereby my wealth, 
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My mirth and health, 

Are driven to great decay. 
‘ Fortune did smile 

A right short while, 

And never said me nay ; 

With pleasant plays, 

And joyful days, 

My time to pass away. 
‘ Alas! alas! 

The time so was, 

So never shall it be, 

Since she is gone, 

And I alone 

Am left as you may see. 
‘Where is the oath ? 

Where is the troth ? 

That she to me did give ? 

Such feigned words, 

With sely bourds, 

Let no wise man believe. 
‘ For even as I, 

Thus wofully, 

Unto myself complain : 

If ye then trust, 

Needs learn ye must, 

To sing my song in vain. 
‘How should I 

Be so pleasant, 

In my semblant, 

As my fellows be ?’ 
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| THAT FAITH IS DEAD, AND TRUE LOVE 
| DISREGARDED. 


Wuart should I say! 

Since Faith is dead, 

And Truth away 
From you is fled ? 
Should I be led 
With doubleness ? 
Nay! nay! Mistress. 

I promis’d you, 


ft | And you promis’d me, 
| To be as true, 
Wh As I would be. 
| | But since I see 


Your double heart, 
Farewell my part! 
Thought for to take, 

| | It is not my mind ; 


| But to forsake 
i | [One so unkind ;] 
We And as I find, 

| So will I trust ; 
Hi i Farewell, unjust ! 
| \ Can ye say nay, 
But that you said 
That I alway 
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Should be obey’d ? 
And thus betray’d, 


Or that I wist ! 


Farewell, unkist! 


THE LOVER COMPLAINETH THAT HIS 
FAITHFUL HEART AND TRUE MEANING HAD NEVER MET 


WITH JUST REWARD. 


Give place! all ye that doth rejoice, 
And love’s pangs hath clean forgot. 
Let them draw near and hear my voice 
Whom Love doth force in pains to fret ; 
For all of plaint my song is set, 
Which long hath served and nought can get. 
A faithful heart so truly meant, 
Rewarded is full slenderly ; 
A steadfast faith with good intent 
Is recompensed craftily ; 
Such hap doth hap unhappily 
To them that mean but honestly. 
With humble suit I have essayed 
To turn her cruel hearted mind ; 
But for reward I am delayed, 
And to my wealth her ears be blind. 
Lo! thus by chance I am assign’d 
With steadfast love to serve the unkind. 
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What vaileth truth, or steadfastness, 
Or still to serve without repreef ! 
What vaileth faith or gentleness, 
Where cruelty doth reign as chief ! 
Alas! there is no greater grief 
Than for to love, and lack relief. 

Care doth constrain me to complain 
Of Love, and her uncertainty, 

Which granteth nought but great disdain, 
For loss of all my liberty. 

Alas! this is extremity, 

For love to find such cruelty. 

For love to find such cruelty 
Alas! it is a careful lot; 

And for to void such mockery 
There is no way but slip the knot! 
The gain so cold, the pain so hot! 
Praise it who list, I like it not. 


THE FORSAKEN LOVER 
CONSOLETH HIMSELF WITH REMEMBRANCE OF PAST 


HAPPINESS. 


Spire hath no power to make me sad, 
Nor scornfulness to make me plain. 
It doth suffice that once I had, 
And so to leave it is no pain. 

Let them frown on that least doth gain, 
Who did rejoice must needs be glad ; 
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And though with words thou wee’nst to reign, 


It doth suffice that once I had. 

Since that in checks thus overthwart, 
And coyly looks thou dost delight ; 
It doth suffice that mine thou wert, 


Though change hath put thy faith to flight. 


Alas! it is a peevish spite, 
To yield thyself and then to part ; 
But since thou force thy faith so light, 
It doth suffice that mine thou wert. 
And since thy love doth thus decline, 
And in thy heart such hate doth STOW 5 
It doth suffice that thou wert mine, 
And with good will I quite it so. 
Sometime my friend, farewell my foe, 
Since thou change I am not thine; 
But for relief of all my woe, 

It doth suffice that thou wert mine. 
Praying you all that hear this song, 
To judge no wight, nor none to blame ; 

It doth suffice she doth me wrong, 
And that herself doth know the same. 


And though she change it is no shame, 


Their kind it is, and hath been long : 
Yet I protest she hath no name; 
It doth suffice she doth me wrong. 
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HE COMPLAINETH TO HIS HEART 
THAT HAVING ONCE RECOVERED HIS FREEDOM HE HAD 


AGAIN BECOME THRALL TO LOVE, 


| Au! my heart, what aileth thee ? 
To set so light my liberty ! 
Making me bond when I was free : 

Ah! my heart, what aileth thee ? 
When thou were rid from all distress, 
Void of all pain and pensiveness, 
To choose again a new mistress ; 

Ah! my heart, what aileth thee ? 
When thou were well thou could not hold : 
To turn again, that were too bold; 
Thus to renew my sorrows old, 

Ah! my heart, what aileth thee ? 
Thou know’st full well that but of late, 
I was turned out of Love’s gate : 
And now to guide me to this mate ! 

Ah! my heart, what aileth thee ? 
I -hop’d full well all had been done ; 
But now my hope is ta’en and won ; 
To my torment to yield so soon, 
Ah! my heart, what aileth thee ? 
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HE PROFESSETH INDIFFERENCE. 


Hare whom ye list, for I care not; 
Love whom ye list, and spare not ; 
Do what ye list, and dread not ; 
Think what ye list, I fear not ; 

For as for me I am not; 

But even as one that recks not, 
Whether ye hate or hate not, 

For in your love I dote not; 
Wherefore I pray you forget not ; 
But love whom ye list, for I care not. 


HE REJOICETH THAT HE HAD BROKEN 
THE SNARES OF LOVE. 


TaNGLED I was in Love’s snare, 
Oppressed with pain, torment with care ; 
Of grief right sure, of joy full bare, h 
Clean in despair by cruelty ; if 
But ha! ha! ha! full well is me, i 
For I am now at liberty. | | | 
The woful days so full of pain, | 
The weary night all spent in vain, 
The labour lost for so small gain, 
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To write them all it will not be ; 
But ha! ha! ha! full well is me, 
For I am now at liberty. 

Every thing that fair doth shew, 
When proof is made it proveth not so ; 
But turneth mirth to bitter woe, 
Which in this case full well I see; 
But ha! ha! ha! full well is me, 

For I am now at liberty. 
Too great desire was my guide, 
And wanton will went by my side, 
Hope ruled still and made me bide, 
Of Love’s craft the extremity. 
But ha! ha! ha! full well is me, 
For I am now at liberty. 
With feigned words, which were but wind, 


To long delays I was assign’d ; 
Her wily looks my wits did blind ; 
Thus as she would I did agree. 
But ha! ha! ha! full well is me, 
For I am now at liberty. 

Was never bird tangled in lime 
That brake away in better time, 
Than I, that rotten boughs did climb, 
And had no hurt but scaped free. 
Now ha! ha! ha! full well is me, 
For I am now at liberty. 
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THE LOVER PRAYETH 
THAT HIS LADY’S HEART MIGHT BE ENFLAMED WITH 


EQUAL AFFECTION. 


Love doth again 

Put me to pain, 

And yet all is but lost. 

I serve in vain, 

And am certain, 

Of all misliked most. 
Both heat and cold 

Doth so me hold, 

And comber so my mind ; 

That whom I should 

Speak and behold, 

It driveth me still behind. 
My wits be past, 

My life doth waste, 

My comfort is exiled ; 

And I in haste, 1 

Am like to taste "| 

How love hath me beguiled. ( . 
Unless that, right i 

May in her sight 

Obtain pity and grace; 

Why should a wight 

Have beauty bright, 

If mercy have no place. 
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Yet I, alas! 

Am in such case; 

That back I cannot go ; 

But still forth trace 

A patient pace, 

And suffer secret woe. 
For with the wind 

My fired mind 

Doth still inflame ; 

And she unkind 

That did me bind, 

Doth turn it all to game. 
Yet can no pain 

Make me refrain, 

Nor here and there to range ; 

I shall retain 

Hope to obtain 

Her heart that is so strange. 
But I require 

The painful fire, 

That oft doth make me sweat; 

For all my ire, 

With like desire, 

To give her heart a heat. 
Then she shall prove 

How I her love, 

And what I have offer’d ; 

Which should her move, 

For to remove 

The pains that I have suffer’d. 
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And better fee 
Than she gave me, 
She shall of me attain; 
For whereas she 
Shewed cruelty, 
She shall my heart obtain. 


THE DISDAINFUL LADY REFUSING TO HEAR 


HER LOVER’S SUIT, HE RESOLVETH TO FORSAKE HER. 


Now all of change 
Must be my song, 
And from my bond now must I break ; 
Since she so strange, 
Unto my wrong, 
Doth stop her ears, to hear me speak, 
Yet none doth know 
So well as she, 
My grief, which can have no restraint ; 
That fain would follow, 
Now needs must flee, 
For fault of ear unto my plaint, 
I am not he 
By false assays, 
Nor feigned faith can bear in hand ; 
Though most I see 
That such always 
Are best for to be understand. 
e 
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But I that truth 

Hath always meant, 

Doth still proceed to serve in vain : 

Desire pursueth 

My time mispent, 

And doth not pass upon my pain. 
Of Fortune’s might 

That each compels, 

And me the most, it doth suffice ; 

Now for my right 

To ask nought else 

But to withdraw this enterprise. 
And for the gain 

Of that good hour, 

Which of my woe shall be relief ; 

I shall refrain 

By painful power, 

The thing that most hath been my grief. 
I shall not miss 

To exercise 

The help thereof which doth me teach, 

That after this 

In any wise 

To keep right within my reach. 
And she unjust 

Which feareth not 

In this her fame to be defiled, 

Yet once I trust 

Shall be my lot 

To quite the craft that me beguiled. 
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THE ABSENT LOVER FINDETH ALL HIS 
PAINS REDOUBLED. 


ABSENCE, absenting causeth me to complain, 
My sorrowful complaints abiding in distress ; 
And departing most privy increaseth my pain, 
Thus live I uncomforted wrapped all in heaviness. 
In heaviness I am wrapped, devoid of all solace, 
Neither pastime nor pleasure can revive my dull wit, 
My spirits be all taken, and death doth me menace, 
With his fatal knife the thread for to kit. 
For to cut the thread of this wretched life, 
And shortly bring me out of this case ; 
I see it availeth not, yet must I be pensive, 
Since fortune from me hath turned her face. 
Her face she hath turned with countenance con- 
trarious, 
And clean from her presence she hath exiled me, 
In sorrow remaining as a man most dolorous, 
Exempt from all pleasure and worldly felicity. 
All worldly felicity now am I private, 
And left in desart most solitarily, 
Wandering all about as one without mate ; 
My death approacheth ; what remedy ! 
What remedy, alas! to rejoice my woful heart, 
With sighs suspiring most ruefully ; 
Now welcome! I am ready to depart ; 
Farewell all pleasure! welcome pain and smart! 
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HE SEEKETH COMFORT IN PATIENCE, 


Patience! for I have wrong 
And dare not shew wherein ; 
Patience shall be my song; 
Since Truth can nothing win. 
Patience then for this fit; 
Hereafter comes not yet. 


OF THE POWER OF LOVE OVER THE 
YIELDEN LOVER. 


WILL ye see what wonders Love hath wrought ? 
Then come and look at me. 
There need no where else to be sought, 
In me ye may them see. 
For unto that, that men may see 
Most monstrous thing of kind, 
Ae Myself may best compared be ; 
H Love hath me so assign’d. 
a There is a rock in the salt flood, 
A rock of such nature, 
That draweth the iron from the wood, - 
And leaveth the ship unsure. 
She is the rock, the ship am I; 
That rock my deadly foe, 
That draweth me there where I must die, 
And robbeth my heart me fro. 
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A bird there fleeth, and that but one, 
Of her this thing ensueth ; 
That when her days be spent and gone, 
With fire she reneweth. 

And I with her may well compare 
My love, that is alone ; 
The flame whereof doth aye repair 
My life when it is gone. 


HE LAMENTETH THAT HE HAD EVER CAUSE 
TO DOUBT HIS LADY’S FAITH. 


DeEeEm as ye list upon good cause, 

I may or think of this, or that ; 

But what, or why myself best knows 
Whereby I think and fear not. 

But thereunto I may well think 

The doubtful sentence of this clause; 
‘TI would it were not as I think; 

I would I thought it were not.’ 

For if I thought it were not so, 
Though it were so, it grieved me not; 
Unto my thought it were as tho’ 

I hearkened though I hear not. 

At that I see I cannot wink, 

Nor from my thought so let it go; 

‘ 7] would it were not as I think; 

I would I thought it were not.’ 

Lo! how my thought might make me free, - 
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Of that perchance it needs not. 
Perchance none doubt the dread I see ; 
I shrink at that I bear not. 
But in my heart this word shall sink, 
Until the proof may better be; 
‘I would it were not as I think ; 
I would I thought it were not.’ 

If it be not, shew no cause why 
I should so think, then care I not ; 
For I shall so myself apply 
To be that I appear not. 
That is, as one that shall not shrink 
To be your own until I die ; 
‘ And if that be not as I think, 
Likewise to think it is not.’ 


THE RECURED LOVER 
EXULTETH IN HIS FREEDOM, AND VOWETH TO REMAIN 


FREE UNTIL DEATH. 


I am as I am, and go will I be; 
But how that I am, none knoweth truly. 
Be it evil, be it well, be I bond, be I free, 
I am as I am, and so will I be. 

I lead my life indifferently ; 
I mean nothing but honesty ; 
And though folks judge full diversely, 
I am as I am, and so will I die. 

I do not rejoice, nor yet complain, 
Both mirth and sadness I do refrain, 
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And use the means since folks will feign ; 
Yet Iam as I am, be it pleasure or pain. 
Divers do judge as they do trow, 
Some of pleasure and some of woe, 
Yet for all that nothing they know; 
But I am as I am, wheresoever I go. 
But since judgers do thus decay, 
Let every man his judgment say ; 
I will it take in sport and play, 
For I am as I am, whosoever say nay. 
Who judgeth well, well God him send ; 
Who judgeth evil, God them amend ; 
To judge the best therefore intend, 
For I am as I am, and so will I end. 
Yet some there be that take delight 
To judge folks’ thought for envy and spite ; 
But whether they judge me wrong or right, 
I am as I am, and so do I write. 
Praying you all that this do read, 
To trust it as you do your creed ; 
And not to think I change my weed, 
For I am as I am, however I speed. 
But how that is I leave to you; 
Judge as ye list, false or true, 
Ye know no more than afore ye knew, 
Yet I am as I am, whatever ensue. 
And from this mind I will not flee, 
But to you all that misjudge me, 
I do protest as ye may see 
That I am as I am, and so will be. 
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wyaTys COMPLAINT UPON LOYE,TO REASON: &/ 
WITH LOYEIS ANSWER. , 
— 


Mjye ol defy engmy, my froward master, 4 
Afore that Queqn,,l caus¢q to be acited, def C 
Which holdeth the difine part of our nature > 
That,like as gold in firey he mght be tried }. ae 4 f 
Charged with dolour, there I me presentedy 
With horrible fear, as one that greatly dre§deth 
A wrongful) death, and justice alway se¢keth. 

And thus I safd: | @nce my left foot, Madame, 2, 


When I was yofing, I set within his reig : e 
Wherf¢by other than fiery burning fame ih 
I never felt, but many a griefous pain }- caf 


Torment I sufig¢¢d, ang¢y,and disdain p: re/ / 
That mine oppressed patience was past, ....’ 
And I mine own life hated_at the last. 

/ Thus hitherto hage I my time passed 
In pain and smart §, phat ways profitable{: e. 


How many pleasant days hate me escaped, © &/ 


In serying this false lfar so dece}fable ? tats 
What wit hate words so prest,and forcjble, ea/ 
That may contdjn my great mishappiness, a, 


And Just complaints of his Yngentleness,? v/a 


[24 


@ 
4 
A 

# 


a 
a 


Uf & Whettjng always my youthly fra], desire~ 
‘?/ 


ef’ 


ef Y/ Than the obstinate will, that is my ruler}. 


Wn 


7) re 
, a 


dn fal) errgr, and dangerous distress, 2 
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‘ So small hongy, much aloes, and gall, py, 

In bitterness, my bling life heweet tasted }. ee otf y 
His false semblance, that turneth‘as a ball}: 
With fair and amorous dance, made me be traced jf, | 
And where I had my thought, and mpud arafted 3 of eg c/ , | 
From earthly frailnesg, and from vain pleasure, . ay | 
Me from my rest he tok, and set in error. asa 

‘ God made he me Sy than I ought, 


And to myself to take right lit le he¢d.: om 

Z 4 FAY 
And for a woman have I set at nought 
All other thoughts: in this only to speqd 4, ZA 


And he was o y counselfgr of this de j: ¢ ¥ 
aD 


i 
é 


On cruel, whetston}, tempered with fire. 
\ But/h, alas where,had I eyer wit} 2 af 
Or other gift,efven to me of nature ? ‘ 
a : 
That sooner shalf be changed my wedried sprite : 


So robbeth he my frefdom with displeasure i, 

This wicked trator, whom I thus accuse : 

That bitter life hath turned in pleasant yse. vf ; 
‘ He hath me hasted,through difers regions jig 

Through desert wogdg, and sharp higile mountains | ; fg o 2 

Through froward people, and through bitter pas- ‘ 

sions }! 

Through rocky seas, and over hills and plains): 

With weary travel, and with laborous palys|: y/ 2 

Always in trouble and in tediousnessg : 2 


‘ But nefther he,nor she, my other foé, 
f~ : 
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For all my flight did efer me forsake : tof 
That though my timely death hath been tog slowf 
That meg as yet, it hath not overtake : 

The bale gods of pity dg it slake}. 


And,note they this his cruel tyranny, { L 
That feqds him,with my care, and misery}. 

‘ Since I was his, ho¢r rested I nefer, “ef 
Nor lokk, to dof; and eke the wak¢y nights c 
The banished sleqp, may in no wise recover. af 


By guile,and force, oer my thralled spritesg, ) 
He is rulerfssince which belf nefer strikes , 7 
That I hea not as sounding to renewany—pleints. es] 
imself,he knoweth,that I say true. 
{ For neger an old rotten stock haje eaten}: & “a 
As he my h§art, where he is resident, 
And doth the same with death day threaten {. 7 / 
Thence come the tears, and thence the bitter tor- 
ment{ : 
The sighs, the words, and eke the languishment} : 
That q#noy both me, and perad¥enture other }. cf 
Judge thou;that knowest the one, and ekethe ther» 
Mine adversafg,with such grfefous reproof, cf 
Thus he began}, * Hear, Lady, th¢ other part}: _ 
That the plain trgth, from which he draweth aloof, e. 
This Ankindg man may shew, ere that I part i : 
In his yofng age, I tok, him from that art, 


/ That selleth words, and make a clatterfng Knight{; K | 


And of my wealth I gafe him the delight. 
\ Now shames he not on me for to complain, 


That held him efermore in pleasant garg, ent 


of 


e@ 
“4 
~ 


et 


eed rrr 


+? 
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From his desfre, that might hafe been his pafn j. Bay i 

Yet ther¢by alone I brought him to some frame f: 

Which now, as wretchednesf, he doth so blame f: 

And toward, honofir quickgned I his witg> 

Wherezas a dastard elsg he mjght have sit. ior 
tHe knoweth,how srept Atridedy that made 

Troy fret L> 

And Hannibal to Rome so troub ous § : “a 

Whom Homer hono@red, Achilles that great }, 

And Ze ea a the famous } : 


And many other, by much honour glorious 4 : 


Whose fame,and aets did 4 them ber aboye }: kor-ot/ ey ae 


I did let fall in base dishonest love. 


Vf \ And ynto him, though he ynworthy were{: v/ 


“A 


tL / 


‘ L/ 
</ 
/ 
é/ 
tf 
y 


\ 
t 


I stirred him still,toward gentleness ie 


¥/ That I hae ysed, the torment and the anger: 


I chose the best of many a rhillion j: Af | 
That,gnder sea yet neyer was her peg» Sonnaf ttf, 2 
Of na ae womanhogd, and of eran e c WA 7 Sy 
And of my grace I gaye her such a fagkion, cf : 
And eke such way I taught her for to teac g 
That nefer base thought his hfart so high-might kg 

re{ch. 
; ¢ Eyermore thus to content his Weiter G 43 a ey 
Phat was his only frame of honesty, 
¢ “A 
And caus¢d him to regard fidelity § . ; 
Patience I taught him in adversity 4, 
Such v{rtues learned, he in my great schogh : 2 


Wheréof repenteth,now the ignorant foo, @ 
‘ These, were the same deceitg, and bitter gall, ¢ 


Le ae 
7 
4) ey 
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Sweeter,than ever djd to other fall §,» 
Of right good sefd, jl oh lof thus I gather {, wa yr 


And so shall he ,that the nkin doth further]. 2, 
| i 


A gerpent nourish I ynder my wing{ ~ 
And now of nature, !ginneth he to stfng. uf 


« And for to tell, at last, my great serpce f . “UAse f 


§ 


From thousand dishonesties have I him drawenj - 
That by my means, him in no manier wise Y ; ye 
Nefer vile pleasure once hath overthrowen j~ 
Where in his deé . shame hath him always onawen $: c¢/ 
Doubting report, that should come to her eat: é A 
Whom now he blames, her wonted he to feay. € 

“Whateyer he hath of any honest custom| Ea 
Of her, dnd mej{:that holds he eyery whit f, 
But,lo, yet neyer was there nightly phantom, y, & 
So fay in errgy, as he is from his wit - 
To plain on ys }, he striyeth with the bit, ce 
Which may rule him, and do him ease, and pain}: 
And in one hojir,make all his grief his gan. 

‘ But,one thing yet there is, aboye all other : if 
I gaye him wings, wher¢with he might ypfly v/ ce J 
To honogr, and fame }; and if he would to higher ; 
Than mortal, things, aboye the starry sky: Le Le J 
Considering the pleasure,that an eye 
Might g{ve in earth, by reason of the loye }: ef, 
What should that be that lasteth still aboye ? uf 

‘ And he the same himself hath safd ere this j. y/ 
But now, forgotten is both that and I, 
That gaye(himshey, his only wealth and bliss ae 
And at this word, with deqdly shrjek and cry}: G 
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\ Thou gave her oncef$ quod I, * but by and by, 
Thou togk her ayen from me{that wo¢{worth thee{). 
‘ Not Ig but price; more worth than thou, (qu od he). 


At lastj:edch, other for himself,concluded |: 


I trembling stillj: but he, with small reverence |. 
‘ Lo, thus, as we e§ch, other hafe accused}: 


She smiling, at the whisted audience] 
\ It liketh me,( quod she) I to hafe heard your 


‘question {: 


€ ] But,lqnger time doth ask a resolution. 


a2 
v 


IN 


ee 
a “Tat, b 


tr cea os pet Steere Nee 


COMPLAINT OF THE ABSENCE OF HIS LOVE, 


So fefble is the ks ee doth the burden stay 
e 


Of my poor life fs in 


deday|- 


succours] # 


afy plight, that falleth in 


ut it hafe elsdwhere some aid, or some 


The running spindle of my fate a end his 


course. 


Lara} For since thf unhappy hoftr, that djd me to depart, 


2 epabrom my sweft ne 
my life, apart : 
doth persfiade such words ynto my sored é, v/ 


“f Which 
aad * 


He 


‘ Maintain th 


yse 
luck se ae 
a 


£ 
f 


mind, / 


Der only hope hath stayed 


lf, O ete. some better 


OL 


af 


uh, 
PS 


2 
AK 


\ 


z Deqy fady);now we wait, th\ne only sentenceY. £, 4/ <, 
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Y Forthough thou be deprifed from thy desired sighty : 
& Who can thee tell, if thy baat 3 for thy more 


delight ? 
Ze Or, who can tell, thy loss if thou mayst once 
“ recoyer, 
éQ f Some pleasant hoy thy wo may big ca thee ern 
4 roe - defend and cofer.™ 
Fei | Thus in #igtrust as yet it hath my life sustained 2 
But now{alas/I see it ee I by trust,am 
vy j trajned. 
vf ite The t{me doth flegt, and I se$ how the hogrs do bend ard 
r uy So fast/sthat I haye scant the space to mark my 


i com{ng end. 
“or ; E} Westward the sua from out the fast scant sheys & 


his light - 

WwW When in the yest he hides him stralgyt, within af 
the dark of night}, 

And comes as fast, where he began, his path awry]. 


i os From fast to yest, from yest to fast] so doth his WW ¢ 
L/ | journey If. ; 
ee “ “ The life so short, so fra that ne life here ¢: Ly oo 
“/) So great a weight, so heafy chargé the bodiesthat © / 
yes, we bef 9: 
aN . That when I think upon the distance and the space) : 
Hey aah Thatdoth so fapdf ide me from my degy desired facd: 2, 


I know not how # gttain the wings that I require, g 
° > . 
ce}  Toliftme upf,that I might fly, to follow my desfre. Gy 
Thus of that hope, that doth my life someth|ng “y J 
y) && sustafn 
en & Alasfl feay, ie partly feq\y full lit{le doth remain. 


poe 
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“A ee Efcl, place doth bring me grielf :where I do not 
‘behold 
oe Those lifely eyesf:which of my thoughts werp wont 
: y® the keys to hold 
tke, Those thoughtg were pleasayt swed{} whilst I en- 
l / ¢ Joyld that grace}: 
My pleasure past, my present pain, when I might 
well embrace. 
And, for because my want should more my woq 
é fncrease }: 
ased/ z, In watch, # sle¢p, both day,and night, my will 
doth nefer ceasey ae 
That thing to wish(;whereof since I did lgse the ce/ 
sight - 
uf ove Was nefer thing that mjght in ought my woful 
hdart delights, 
Thi ynegsy life I lead doth teach me for to mete 7 
oe The floods, the seas, the land§, the hfllgy:that doth of @ 
A A Vos 
e/ theif Jntermete 
<p / \Dweg me, and those shene hghts-that wonted a 


Sf 


g for to clegy 
é My darked pangs of cloudy thoughts, as bright 
ic } as Phigbus* sphere, 
It teacheth me, also ywhat was my pleasant state{: 
we an The more to Li by such record, how that my 
wealth doth bate. 


If such record( alas) provoke the |nflamed mgnd, Y rs aR 
” 0 yf Which sprgng that day,that I did leave the best 
of me behfnd.: j nw, 
tf If loye forget himself by length of absence ety { 


feares/ ae Of freree delig hf, of ferent lofef-that in our hearts if & 
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y vy, 4 Who doth me suble(O woful, wretch) ynto this V/ 
4 bafted net ¢ 
</ Where doth Jncrease my care{:much better wer 
for me, 
ye} Al As dum) as stone, all thingy forgot, still absent 
for to be. 
are 4 h Alasj:the clegz crystal, the bright transplenddnt af 
ay glass 
de A Doth not bewray the colours hid, which ynderne§th v/ 
L it has f; P 
As doth th¥accumbred sprite the though ttulthnog: & 4 
Ze discofer, 
we cofer |- is 
Out by these eyes ,it sheweth that efermore delight{. 
a ei In plaint, and teays to sep renner and eke both 
day and nighty, 
Cf me Th¢se kinds of pleasures most wherein men so 
Y 4/ refofee, 
bf To me they do redgyble still of stormy sighs the 2, 
“f vojce. 


For, am one of them whom plafnt doth well contentf: 
Si ; whom p { 
vf y if It fits me well:mfne absent wealth me se¢ms for zy 
; to lament {: 
<q And with my tears t' assay to charge mjne efes Y/ £ 
4/ twafn- [of pan - 
4 / wf Lkeas my hfart abofe the brink is fraughted full 
df And for because ther¢to, thet those fair-eyes to treat, ¢ 
“Ke 4/ Do me profoke }-I will retUrte my plaint thus to A 


ra pepe . 


: ae ee 
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1; 90 For, there is nothing els¢ se toucheth me, within {: ‘oe 
Where they rule all¢;and I alone nought but the 
case, or skin]. 
2 Wherefore,I shall return.to them, as well, or spring ; 
2 From whom descends my morta} wog, aboye all ys ctf 
other thing. 
4/ So shall m{ne eyes in pain accompany my hart: 
That were the guides, that did it lead of lofe to uf 
<a fe¢], the smart. 
< The crisped gold that doth surmount Apollo’ pride J: 
“ef e, The lifely streams of pleasant stays that fnder it ™4 v/ 
doth gljde ; 
ak is Wherein the beams of lofe do st{ll increase the|r Y / i Yf 


z heaty : 

UK Which yet Al fay touch me so nehy, in alicia make e, e, 
Z me Sweat]. 

c The wjse and pleasant talk, so rare, or els¢ alone} - 

te} £/ That gafe to me the courtepys gift, that erst had 

nefer none §: 

ye Be fax from me, alas{:and efery other thing tof a, 

Fe af, I might forbear, with better wfll}-thgn this that dfd @/ ¢ W. 


me brfng [painy. 
a a With pleasant word and chety, redress, of lingyg(d q, ye 
And wonted oft in kindled will to vjrtue me to trafn. & 4f 
Jlff a Thus,am I fordgq to hea, and h¢arken after news f. oa 
~ My comfort scant, my large desire in doubtful trust f. 


a rn 


gz renews. 


/ te| i And yet with more delig pt to mofnmy ae ae aa A os 
KA I must complain those hands, th¢se arme:t o} aa 
J oar firmly do embrace 
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Me rom m self, and rule the stern,of my poor life ; ES , 
The swe 4 disdaing the pleasant wraths and eke e 
Q i A 7x 
Y lofely strife, 
That wonted well to tune in temper just, and meq é 


The rage}:that oft dd make me erh, by fury, {n- m rth 


discre¢t. 
All this is vic Sosa ith sharp,and ragged hpls, 4/ ¢ 


At others* will my long abode my degh appa Z A 


fulfils }. 
And if my hope sometime rjse yp by some pts a 
It stumbleth straight, for fedble faint, my feayha h q 
such excess. 
Such is the sort of hopef-the less for more desjre, if, 
And yet I trust ere that I dje to see that I require: ~~ 
The rest{ngfplace of lofe, where vjrtue dwells and 2 
ae ey: 
There I desire my wedry life sometime, may take 
repose. 
My Fongythou shalt attain to fing that pleasant e 
placeg- Aa 
Where she doth Ifye, by whorp I live: may chance 
to hafe this gracey 
When she hath red, and sen, the grief wherpin 
I sere, 
Betwegn, her bregsts she shall thee putf:there shall 
she thee reserfe | 
Then, tell her, that I @eameep.she shall me shortly seef ; 
And if ie Hides the body fall the soul shall to 4 ge, 


By 
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THE SONG OF IOPAS, ¥YNFINISHED, 
=~ = 


Wuen Dido feasted the wand|rng Trojan knights: 


Who Juno's wrath with storms did force in Libf¢ 
saids to light If ; 

That mighty Atlas taught, the supper lastjng long, 

With crisped locks on golden harp Jopas sang 1A 
song f. 

‘That same(¢ quod he)< that we the World do call 


and name{- 

Of heaven and earth with all contents, it is the 
very frame. 

Or thus, of heavenly powers by more power kept 
in one 


Repugnant kindg, in mids of whi the earth hath 
place alone | + 


ne Firm round, of living things the mother{ placey 


and ngirse f ¢ 

Without the which the egal] weight, this heqyen 
doth hold his course j 

And itis callld by namethe first and mo{jng heaven, 

The firmament is placed next, contfinfng other 
seven. 

Of heafenly powers that same is planted full and 
thick 

As shinjfng (oits which we call stars, that ther¢in 
cledye and stick : 


wy 


fou 


“s 


a] 
SK 


my 
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With great swift sway, the first, and with his rest- 
ZK Ji less SOUT, 
f Cafrieth igelf, and al| those efght, in efen con- 4 ef 
f tinual, cours}. 
And of this world so round within that roll{ng case, Y 
uf cof Two points there be that nefer moe, but firmly an 
ar key their place } 
an { The one we see alway, the other stands object cea 
e/ 4/ 4/ Against the same, djvidjng Just the ground by line a 
direct }. 
</ _ Which by imaginafion he drawen from, one to Kee, 
Hesthn| other 
Toucheth the centre of the earth, for way there is ae) 
none other {- A 
Le / 4 And these be call the poles, dg¢scrikgd by sta é{ ye | 
not bright J. 
Ka / Arqtid the one northward we see: Antari, +e thw 
A ah 4 /Ather h{ght. 
to The line, that we defise from thq one to ffother so, Ht | 
el te/ As axff is f,upon the which the heafens about do go] 


age Which of water nor earth, ofe44 nor fire, hafe kind] : cof fA 
Therffore the substance of those same were hard. ay 
2 for man to find,§ « 
ar 7 But they bepn gncorrupt, simple and pure fnmixt}: v/ 
Te And so we say been all those stars, that in those 


same be fixtf, 
4/ u/ And eke those errjng seven, in circle as they stray ¢ 
So callfd, because agajnst that first they hafe re- «cj 
pugnant way }¢ 
And smaller byfways tod, sqant sensible to man; kf 
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CX Tog busy work, for my popy harp,dlet sing them 
he that can. 
4/ oh The wfdest sate the first, of all these nine abofe, « 
phe One hundred ye4; doth ae space, for one degree 
Pe to moye. 
Of which degrees we make,in the first moy{ng Wil 
i“ / heafen, 
Three hundred and thre¢score) in parts Justly dj- ¢ pe / </ 
af uf fided efen. 
LK And yet there is another betwedu those heaypus twof: uf 
“/ Whose mofing is so sly; SO slacky,I name it not for 
now. 
“/ u/ The sefenth heafen or the shell, next to the starry 
sky by 
All those degrees that gatherpth yp, with aged page v/ Jf 
so sly: 
e, And doth pea Ae same, as elders’ count hath 
jx Cote 
@,. In nine and twenty yes complete, and days al- te / 
e most sixtedn { 
Doth cariy in his bowt the star of Saturn old, Pe Mae 


A 
ud A threather of all liqjng things, with drought and 
with his cold. 

“4 [ The sixth whom this gorcains, doth stalk, with Q e. 

3 yo¢nger page}: i 
ue] & - Andein twelfe yeqy, doth somqwhat more than 

A 

He. flother’s vpfage was {. L 


And this in it doth bear the stay of Jofe benign, Te, «/ <A 
v/ “Twe¢n Saturn's malice and ps ‘men frfendly de- ‘iat 
rape chats : 


4 er fendJng sIgIK 
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it f The fifth bears blopdy Mars, that in three hundred 
v2 days 
H/ u/ “, And twige eleyen with one full yeqy hath finish € 
< all those ways. 
bx A yegy doth ask the fourth, and hors therg¢to sie te] Ca 
“1 ao And in the same the day bis ef, the py ther}in Jf ry 
| ai 7 en he st|cks. 
| | The third that governNd is by that that governs mq, aN 
au as as os And lofe for lofe, and for no love profokes, as oft 
we see}: other. an 
In like space doth perform, that course, that did the 


| i a Vv / So doth the next pinto the same, that second is in 


order } : 
Bi) yee But it doth bear the stax, that call’d is Mercury: 
| ! 7) As A That many a crafty secre, tee tread, as fal- Cc / 
i | 4 cars try. §) 
1 t/ v/ That sky is last, and fix next ys those ist hath <n 
| gone, 
, of ey In sefenjand twenty compiiion days, and eke the 
third of one }: 


cL And beareth with his sway, the difers sl SOF 2 
ull, atrd. ¢ y; 


i Now bright, now brown, now btgt, now 
| now her light is out { NN) 
| Thus have they of their own two moy} these € 
| Qe of 1us have they of theit ae wo on alf nese 

% uf fevdn 

‘ One, whergin they be cafried still, efch in his seye- a} 

‘ a ral hegyen{ - 

# 4 te ae of ea es, where their bodfes be lafd Y / 49 
é 4 ¢ In by4fwayg, and in lesser rofind , as I afore hafe Lf 
oll A 


| sald ; 
} 
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Save of them all the fun, doth stray leAst from the Ip fren 


ef, strfight i, 
The starry sky hath but one cours, that we hate eh 
ole calffff the eight. 
And all these movings eight are meqnt from west 
WK eee: PRES y he 
en ef Although they sefm,to climk aloft, I say from east z 
to west. - 


But that is but by force of their first mov|ng sky- 4/ We 
sf ep In twige twelfe hourg from) east to east { thet caf- = 4] 
rieth theip by and by \- 
La But mark.we well also, these mofings< of these se¥en , ey. ay Co 
i {/Benot abof¢ the ax|{tree of the first mong hegfen. eo / uf 
For they hafe their two poles directly the-one to Co. 


Sal t ehesothere de 
1e other,’ &c. 
A Ts 


je Tap id gaa 
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SONGS AND EPIGRAMS. 


A DESCRIPTION OF SUCH A ONE AS HE 


ity WOULD LOYE. 


| A FACE that should content me wondrous well, ee 
al ex Should not be fair, but lofely to behold j ; wf 

Ay cay c, Of lifely lo¢k. ke all grie 4 for to repel : or 

ih With right good se so would I that it should 

| ‘ KX & Speak without word, such words as none can tell{. 

hea ey Her tress also should be of crisped gold }- 

it) With wit, and these perchance I might be trid, & 
as And knit again, with knot, that should not slide. 


i 
| 
| | WHY LOVE IS BLIND. 


Or purpose Love chose first for to be blind, 
For, he with sight of that, that I behold. 
rit Vanquish’d had been, against all godly kind: 
His bow your hand, and truss should have unfold; 
And he with me to serve had been assign’d: 
But, for he blind, and reckless would him hold, 
And still by chance his deadly strokes bestow 
With such as see, I serve, and suffer woe. 
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a7, THE LOYER BLAMETH HIS INSTANT DES{RE. 4/ 


Desrrefalas) my master and my fod, : 

ve f # So sore altpgfd thyself how mayst thou see ? 
Sometime thou sefkest, and drifes me to and fro J ee 
Sometime,thou lead'st, that leadeth thee and me. 


» What reason is to rule thy subject sof ¢ Cap 
By forced law, and mutability ? ce / 
For where by thee I doubted to have blame: : 
a Efen now by hate again I doubt the same. 
oy AGAINST HO{RDERS OF MONEY. 


For shamefast harm of great and hateful ne¢dy: é A 


<4 4/ a In degp, despafr as did a wretch g0, 
z With ready cord, out of his life to speddy: g 
A i A 
2, His stumbling foot, did find an ho§rd, lo, Za o/ gz, 
2 Of gold, I sayzwhere he prepar this deqdy : def ‘@ 
A ; A 
J And in efchange,he left the cord, tho. 2 
t/a, ¢, He,that had hid, the go's founit noy: ex 
i DN his rage 
4, Of that,he found he shap his neck a re f 


+ 


c/ DESCRIPAION OF A Ge gone! 
4 = G rf y 
e Vuicay begat meg:Miner{a me taught: 
= C / Nature my mother{fraft nourish Wme yea by yey : 


- / 


tf e 2 
Ef se 
vl A. Three bodfes are my foodgmy strengthis in ngught{ 5 oy 


we{ Angdgf, wrath, wast§, and nojge are my children of 
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e, Gfess, friend, what I amf:and how I am wr¢ught}: of 
MonSster of sea, or of land, or of pal Ga L 
v/ Know me, and yse mef,and I may’thee defend}: 


And if I be thine enfmy, I may thy life end. 


OF THE MOTHER THAT EAT HER CHILD, AT ne - 
¥/ THE SIEGE OF JERUSALEM. 


L. 24 Ix doubtful breast whilg{ motherly pity 
With furious famine standeth at debate I» 
\i of The mother safthy. 40 child ynhappy o v/ 
| A uf Return, thy blodd where thou hadst milk of late &, e. 
Z noretl YJeld me those keabs that I made fnto thee, vp 
Ai. / And enter there where thou were generate 4. ‘ 
m |) Y J For of one body agafnst all nature, 


1 ¥ To another must I make sepulture.* 


| | TO HIS LOVE WHOM HE HAD KISSED AGAINST 
| HER WILL. 


4 Aas, Madam, for stealing of a kiss, 
| Have I so much your mind therein offended ? 
th Or have I done so grievously amiss, 
a That by no means it may not be amended ? 
Revenge you then: the readiest way is this ; 
| Another kiss, my life it shall have ended ; 
\ i For to my mouth the first my-heart did suck ; 
| 
} 


The next shall clean out of my breast it pluck. 


oa as 
Ly Lf 
1 


x : 


1, 


f, 


on 


i 
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OF THE [£}LOUS MAN 
THAT LOJED THE SAME WOMAN/ AND ESPIED THIS OTHER 


SITTING WITH HER. 


in the simmer tile, 
the Adder with his rechlesg foo 
Starts not dismajfd so spigdgnly aside, 
As jealous despite did, though there were no hoo 
When that he saw me sitting by her sfde, 
That of my health is very crop, and root. 
It pleased me then to hate so fafr 
To sting the hpart, that would haXe had my place. 


THE wand'ying g 
4/That fin 


TO HIS LOVE FROM WHOM HE HA 


d. 


A 


Sager ng naa, these threatgnjng wards ¢ and wasted BS 
7 All this cannot make me restore my prdy( ; 
To say you good, ywis is not my min 
Nor causeless your faiy hand did I distlay, 
ey Let Love be fudge}: or els¢ whom next we fin 
That may both hear,what you and I can say. 
She reft my hertdal I a glofe from her: 
Let fis seg thenj if one be worth the other. 
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uf THE LOFER COMPLAINETH THAT DEADLY cc / 
LL SICKNESS CANNOT HELP HIS AFFECTION. A c< 
A # A A A I A i 
Tue enpmy of life, decayer of all kind, 2 


A 
Y / That with his cold w{thers away the grednt: 
This other night, me in my bed did findJ ; Zz + 


y i And offerld me to iid my fefer “letad : oy q 
tom z/ And I did Beto did d¢spa}y me blind, 4, q/ Zo ey 
fn He drew his ow,with arrow sharp, and eqn4: z ‘ 
t/ And strake the place where [ove had hit be- 7 
fore { - 
a / And drafe the first dart deqper more, and eae des 
OPS Se 
a] OF THE Fi¢NED FREND. 
Y/, Ricur true it is, and sajd full yore agog - 
firy { Take heqq of him,that by the back thee claweth \? e 
vs A : ? A 
7 For,none is worse,th4n is a friendly fof. 
the/ W Though thee sefm good all thing that thee delig ht- 


eth, 
¢ ‘x Yet know it well, that in thy bosom crefpeth@.- 
For many a man such fire oftgtimes he kindleth}¢ 
Jf That with the blafe his be}rd himself he singeth. #- 
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COMPARISON OF LOVE TO A STREAM 
FALLING FROM THE ALPS. 


From these high hills as when a spring doth fall, 

It trilleth down with still and subtle course, 

Of this and that it gathers aye and shall, 

Til it have just down flowed to stream, and force, 

Then at the foot it rageth over all : 

So fareth love, when he hath ta’en a source, 
Rage is his reign, resistance ’vaileth none, 
The first eschew is remedy alone. 


OF HIS LOVE THAT PRICKED HER FINGER 
WITH A NEEDLE. 


SHE sat, and sewed, that hath done me the wrong ; 
Whereof I plain, and have done many a day: 
And, whilst she heard my plaint, in piteous song 
She wish’d my heart the sampler, that it lay. 
The blind master, whom I have served so long, 
Grudging to hear that he did hear her say, 

Made her own weapon do her finger bleed, 

To feel if pricking were so good indeed. 


OF THE SAME. 


Wuar man heard such cruelty before ? 
That, when my plaint remember’d her my woe, 
That caused it, she cruel more and more, 

Wished each stitch, as she did sit and sew, 
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Had prick’d my heart, for to increase my sore : 

And, as I think, she thought it had been so: 
For as she thought, this is his heart indeed, 
She pricked hard, and made herself to bleed. 


THE LOVER THAT FLED LOVE NOW FOLLOWS 
IT WITH HIS HARM, 


SomeETIME I fled the fire, that me so brent, 

By sea, by land, by water, and by wind ; 

And now the coals I follow that be quent, 

From Dover to Calais, with willing mind. 

Lo, how desire is both forth sprung, and spent ; 

And he may see, that whilom was so blind, 
And all his labour laughs he now to scorn, 
Meashed in the briers, that erst was only torn. 


THE LOYER COMPARETH HIS HRART TO 
THE Of ERCHARGED GEN; parr’ 


Tne furious ¢4a,in his most raging fre, } 

When that the bolis rammed in tog sore} : 

And that the flame cannot part from the fire }, 

Cracks in sunder}:and in the aiedg rogr ager £5 

The shjfered pieces. So doth my desfre ; | 

Whose flame (ncreaseth ay¢ from more to more 4+ 
Which to let out, I dare not lofk, nor speaks §- en 
So inward force my hfart deth all to ica ce 


2 ™> 
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ee HOW BY A KISS HE FOUND BOTH HIS. 
‘ LIFE AND DEATH. 


Nartursyf that gafe the Jee so feat a grace y oi), 


& To find hongy of so wondrous fashion}: 
Hath taught the spider out of the same place 

4 i] To fetch pojson by strange alterafion }. f 
Though this be strange, it is a stranger case, 

ZG With one kiss by secret, operafion, Cc 


Both these at once in those your lips to find } Px 
In change wher¢of,I leaye my ag Hi pbiad 


TO HIS LOVER TO LOOK wean HIM. 3 2 eee 


ee Auf i in thy log my life doth whole dependg. e. 
UF Af Thou hf dest thyself, and I must dje ther§fore f. 
But ie thou mayst so easily help, thy frjend]; Pa 
g od Why dost thou stick to salfe that thoumadest sore ¢ ? fo 
A 
Y [sf S ‘Why do I djZsin¢g thou mayst me defend ? 


L And if I dfe, thy life may last no more j. 


For e4ch by other doth life and hae relief, “ [ ca. & 
2 


. 
ma~™ 


Z. I in thy logh, and thou mass in my y ore ; 


vate Ae oid ee F 
ieted 7 Se eR Se ae 


OF DISAPPOINTED PURPOSE BY NEGLIGENCE, 


Or Carthage he that worthy warrior 

Could overcome, but could not use his chance ; 
And I likewise of all my long endeavour 

The sharp conquest though fortune did advance, 


Saag Re 
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4 | Ne could I use. The hold that is given over 
I unpossess, so hangeth now in balance 

i | | Of war my peace, reward of all my pain, 

| At Mountzon thus I restless rest in Spain. 


| | OF HIS RETURN FROM SPAIN. 


Tacus, farewell, that westward with thy streams 

-| Turns up the grains of gold already tried ; 

i | For I with spur and sail go seek the Thames, 

1 Gainward the sun that sheweth her wealthy pride; 
And to the town that Brutus sought by dreams, 
Like bended moon, that leans her lusty side; 

. | | My King, my Country I seek, for whom I live: 

Tah Of mighty Jove, the winds for this me give. 


WYATT BEING IN PRISON, TO BRYAN, 


S1Gcus are my food, my drink are my tears; 
Clinking of fetters would such music crave ; 

| Stink, and close air away my life it wears ; 

| Poor innocence is all the hope I have: 

Rain, wind, or weather judge I by my ears : 
Malice assaults, that righteousness should have. 

2 Sure am I, Bryan, this wound shall heal again, 

| But yet, alas, the scar shall still remain. 
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# 


OF SUCH AS HAD FORSAKEN HIM. 7? =e 


2, w- Lux, my fair falcon, and thy fellows all « a 
ow welf pleasant it were your liberty }: fe] 


Ye not forsake me, that faix mjght you fall. e. ae], 
But they that sometime liked my company): 
Like lice away from dead bodies they crafil J ; / 


<n Lo, what a propfin light adversityJ% af 2, 
eg But yey my birds, I sweay by all your bells, 2 gz 
y my 7 Ouy : 
Zz _ Ye be my frjends, and very few el L, i a 
THE LOVER HOPETH OF BETTER CHANCE. oe. Lag 
SnAe & fo 
He is not dead, that som§time had a fallf- pat i 


Sonne f The sea See that hid was gnder clofd, & vf Sy, 
J] And when fortune hath spit out all her gall, 
I trust, good luck to me shall be allow4d |. 


ma L For I haye seen a ship in hafen fall, a, 
é, After that storm, hath broke both mas} and shroud}. C2 @ 
A ; A OA 
e The willow eke, that stogpeth with the wind, jf € 
e R Doth rise again, and greater wood doth bind. i € iS 


THAT PLEASURE IS MIXED WITH EVERY PAIN. 


Venemous thorns that are so sharp and keen, 
Bear flowers, we see, full fresh and fair of hue : 
Poison is also put in medicine, 

And unto man his health doth oft renew : 

VOL. Ii. N 


coileetiteer ie aaa ati 


sc gas Tee 303 
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| The fire that all things eke consumeth clean 
May hurt and heal: then if that this be true, 

| I trust sometime my harm may be my health, 
| Since every woe is joined with some wealth. 


THE COURTIER’S LIFE. 


{nx Court to serve decked with fresh array, 
Of sugar’d meats feeling the sweet repast, 
The life in banquets and sundry kinds of play 
Amid the press of worldly looks to waste, 

Hath with it join’d ofttimes such bitter taste, 

That whoso joys such kind of life to hold, 

rt! In prison joys fetter’d with chains of gold. 
1 


OF THE MEAN AND SURE ESTATE. 


STanv, whoso list, upon the slipper wheel 

Of high estate; and let me here rejoice, 

And use my life in quietness each dele, 

| i Unknown in court that hath the wanton toys : 

| | | In hidden place my time shall slowly pass, 

| And when my years be past withouten noise, 

Let me die old after the common trace; 

For gripes of death doth he too hardly pass, 
That knowen is to all, but to himself, alas, 

He dieth unknown, dased with dreadful face. 


—— 
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Lk f THE LOYER SUSPECTED OF CHANGE PRAYETH a 


THAT IT BE NOT BEIZEYED AGAINST HIM. ee 


AccuseEp though I be,without desert ; 
Me Sith none can profe, belfeve it not for true f. 
a7 For neyer yet, since that you had my hefrt, 
Intended I to false, or be untrue. 
Sooner I would of death sustafn the smart, 4/ 
v4 Than break one word of that I promised you f- s 
> Accept ther¢fore my serfice in good part |. “/ 
4 } None is allve, that can #il tongfies eschew]. “f 
Hold them as false J: and let not fs depart 
<q Our frjendship old in hope of any new}. 


Put not thy trust in such as fse to fdjgn, v) ag i 
Y ] & 2, Except thou fad. to put thy frfend to pafn. / 


y 


OF DISSEMBLING ons. te 


x sr 
TurovuGcuout the world if it wer sought, / ? 
2,2 Faiy, words gnough a man shall find: gf & 
Ly They be good chedpa they cost right nought. 
Their substance is a only wind} - aan. eK 
| But well to say and so to mfp e, 
Ly That swept ¢ accord is seldom sequy 7% 


i= 


LS ae GR 
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OF SUDDEN TRUSTING. 


L<f 
<4 


Teh 


Driyen by desire I did this de¢dy © 

To danger myself without cause why}: 

To trust th’ yntrue not like to spedd, £ 

a To speak and promise fafthfully : 4/ | 

HT te] & But now the progfdoth verify, 2 

) | | + ‘ — ¢_ That whoso trusteth ere he know, 
iW # 2 Doth hurt oe and please his roe. 


a 


- > 2 7 ery 
j Pere Ce PY af CA 2 


| THE LADY TO ANSWER DIRECTLY WITH 
I) 
1 YEA OR NAY. 


i | Mapa, withouten many words, 
| : Once I am sure you will, or no: 
And if you will, then leave your bourds, 
And use your wit, and shew itso: 
For with a beck you shall me call ; 
And if of one, that burns alway, 

il Ye have pity or ruth at all, 

j Answer him fair with yea or nay. 

HH If it be yea, I shall be fain; 

If it be nay, friends as before; 

You shall another man obtain, 

And I mine own, and yours no more. 
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ANSWER. 


Or few words, Sir, you seem to be, 

And where I doubted what I would do 
Your quick request hath caused me 
Quickly to tell you what you shall trust to. 
For he that will be called with a beck, 
Makes hasty suit on light desire : 

Is ever ready to the check, 

And burneth in no wasting fire. 

Therefore whether you be lief or loth, 

And whether it grieve you light or sore, 

1 am at a point: I have made an oath, 
Content you with ‘ Nay;’ for you get no more. 


THE LOYER PROFESSETH HIMSELF 
CONSTANT. 


181 


(SAS 


(aged 


Wirutn my bregst I nefer thought it gain,” <9) 


Of gentle mfndk the fre¢dom for to lose} - 
Nor in my hfart sank nefer such disdain, 
To be a forger, faults for to disclose f. 
Nor I cannot endure the truth to glose, 
To set a glosg pon an earnest pain J, 
Nor I am not in ntmber one of those, 
That list to blow retregt, to eVery train. 


es 


oy 


7; 
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| yi THE LOFER BLAMETH HIS LOXE FOR he 
| oe RENTING OF THE LETTER HE SENT HER. 

wy. ‘ea e Surrigep not¢ Madan that you did teay ; 2. 
4, My woful h¢art, but thus also to rent ; 

lp The wedping paper that to you I sent |. 

a. | a Wherfof e4ch, letter was written with a tear, a SN 

| e. Could not my present paing, alas suflige, ae 

Your greddy h¢art? and that my hgart doth fefl, 

£x Torments{ that prick more sharper thtn the ste¢lf, e J aN 

iF But new and new must to my lot arise. 

| f Jse then my death f.So shal{ your cruelty : 

| Spite of your spitey rid me from all my smart, 

A K, And I no more such torments of the hgart « 


| Ry Fethas I dof. This shall fou gain thereby. 4/ HE/ 


e#-4 


ae te 


te THE LOYER COMPLAINETH AND HIS LADY 
* COMFORTETH. 


| Lover. Ir burneth yet, alas, my hpart{s desire. @& 
| | Lavy. What is the thing that hath inflamgy thy Ze/f 


9 
| he rt ? 
ii Lowen. A certain point,as ferfent as the fire. ¢/ 
2, Las¥. The heat shall cease, if that thou wilt con- “ 
taf fert. 
he, Lower. I cannot stop, the ferfent raging fre. <e/ sal 


£ ae Las. What may! do, i'thyself cause thy smart ? 


a a Gc gen crm I ee 


we 


Ka 


. Would Zod, thou wouldst, as thou mafst, 
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; Heay my request, aacpacnaape wedping tar, orth 


chere. [heyy, re/ 
With right good wfll, say on: lo, I thee ‘ 


. That thing would I, that maketh two con- 


tent. [may not. 
Thou sefkest, perchance, of me, that I 


well assent. 


Laps. That I may not,th¢ grief is minej,God wot. yf 
Lover. But Lit fet}, whatso thy words have ment. En 
Lasy. Suspect me not: my words be not forgot. ey 
Lowes Then say, alas{:shall I haye helptor no {. “ef 
Lape. I see no time to answer,yea, but no. 
Lower. Say yee, dey hpartf: and stand no more 

in dou#t. 
Las. I may not grant a thing, that is so degr, ay 
Lower. Lo, with delays thou driges} me still about. or Caf 
Larry. Thou wouldst my deathg-it plainly doth = ' : 

appedy. [blegd, out. C. 
Lower. First, may my hpart his blood, and life Cy 
Las. Then for my sake, alas, thy will forbe§¢a. pe 
Lower. From day to day,thus wastes my life away. f 
Las. Yet,for the best, suffer some small delay. 
Lowen. Now, good, say yea: do once so good a 

degd. 
Laps. If I safd yeat:what should therdof ensue ? 
Lower. A héart in pain of succour so should 

spegd,: [renew. 


"Twixt yea,and nay, my doulft shall stfll =<, 
My swept, say yeaf-and do away this dredd. 


ak 


™ he} aR eee — os pr sr 
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a Laz. Thou wilt neds so: be it so §: but then be 
> trfig. [none. 
Lowen. Nought would I els¢, nor other treasure 
com Thus hearts be won, by loje, requestyand 7 
e, mogn, 
i a, THE LO¥ER SUSPECTED BLAMETH 16 9f 
i ; TONGYES. 
an 
ct | 4 af Misrrustruy minds be moyed af 
if To haye me in suspect. 
o The trjth it shalf be profedy: tof 
Which time shall once detect. 
hh Though fals§h§4d go about <f/ 
1h Of crime me to accuses; 
At length I do not doupt, an 
But truth shall me excuse. 
cof Such sayce,as they hafe serfed ef x 4 
| To me without desart§: : 
i | ee Eyen as they have deserfedy: le f 
i 9 f Thergof God send them part. 


| OF HIS LOVE CALLED ANNA. 


Wuar word is that, that changeth not, 
| Though it be turn’d and made in twain ? 
It is mine Anna, God it wot, 
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The only causer of my pain; 

My love that meedeth with disdain. 
Yet is it loved, what will you more ? 
It is my salve, and eke my sore. 


A RIDDLE OF A GIFT GIVEN BY A LADY. 


A Lavy gave me a gift she had not; 

And I received her gift which I took not ; 

She gave it me willingly, and yet she would not; 
And I received it, albeit, I could not: 

If she give it me, I force not; 

And if she take it again, she cares not. 

Construe what this is, and tell not; 

For I am fast sworn I may not, 


THAT SPEAKING OR PROFFERING BRINGS 
ALWAY SPEEDING. 


SPEAK thou and speed where will or power ought 
helpeth ; 

Where power doth want, will must be won by 
wealth : 

For need will speed, where will works not his kind : 

And gain thy foes thy friends shall cause thee find: 

For suit and gold, what do not they obtain ? 

Of good and bad the tryers are these twain. 
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T. WYATT COW LOVE: 


Like as the wind with raging blast 
Doth cause each tree to bow and bend ; 
Even so do I spend my time in waste, 
My life consuming unto an end. 

For as the flame by force doth quench the fire, 
And running streams consume the rain ; 
Even so do I myself desire 
To augment my grief and deadly pain. 

Whereas I find that what is what, 

And cold is cold by course of kind, 
So shall I knit an endless knott; 
Such fruit in love, alas! I find. 

When I foresaw those crystal streams, 
Whose beauty doth cause my mortal wound, 
I little thought within those beams 
So sweet a venom for to have found. 

I feel and see my own decay ; 

As one that beareth flame in his breast, 
Forgetful thought to put away 
The thing that breedeth my unrest. 
Like as the fly doth seek the flame, 
And afterward playeth in the fire, 
Who findeth her woe, and seeketh her game, 
Whose grief doth grow of her own aibutze 
Like as the spider doth draw her line, 
As labor lost so is my suit; 


The gain is hers, the loss is mine: 
> 


Of evil-sown seed such is the fruit. 


Swett [fF ald perk 


L pile alors | 


4 
Or run MEAN AND SURE ESTATE WRITTEN 
TO JOHN POINS. 


My mother’s maidsy when they do sfw and sping; of e 


They sing a song made of the feldish mouse : 
That for bg¢cause her livelodg was but thin, 
Would negds go sef her townish sister’s house, 


< 
ES 


She thought, herself endured to griefous pafn, ef ¢ 
~ ~ 7 Hid « 5 ra 
The stormy blasts her cafe so sore did sopsef? ay 


That when the furrows swimmed with the raf: / 4 f ox. 


She must lie paras wet4 in sorfy plight §. 


And worse thgn that, bare meat there did remai @ 
To comfort her, when she her house had dight }: 
Sometime a barl¢y cornf:sometime a bean: C4 


For which she laboured hard both day and night, 
~ In harfest tfme, while she might go and glean. q 
And when her store was stroyed with the Hoody 7 € 
/ A 
Then wellaway/ for she wndone was clean }. “oe 
Then was she fain, to takey instegd of fot hy dike te A, 
Slefjif she might, her hgnger to egipjfe. of 
KA. a ioe) 
\ My sister, (quod she) \ hath a ling good y; ye 
And hence from me she dwelleth not a mfle. yf 
In cold\and storm, she lieth warm, and dry, @ 
In bed of down the dfrt doth not defile A 
Her tender ob she labours not as Ig, 
Richly she fefds, and at the rich man’s cost Jz @ 
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ex And for her meat she ne¢ds not crafe nor cry j. tcf 
| By sea, by land, of delicates the most, 
| ae Her cater se\ks, and spareth for no peri}: f A 
pe nye (She fegds on bofe-meat, baked meat,and ro§stJ: 272 
“a ‘And hath therffore no Re of charge nor travedh. lh ] 
And when she list) the liquor of the grape 
..,, Doth glad her hart, till that her belly swell*- 
‘| tf e} And at this Journey makes she but a jape}: 
ia : So forth she goes, trusting of all this wealth , 
wf With her fister her part so for to shapef : 
That if she might there keAp,herself in healthy: 4¢ 
ye To life a Jady} while her life a Pot | te 
4, And to the dogr,now is she come by stealth 9: 
@,  @, And with her fopt anon, she scrapes full fast. 
Th’ ¢ other for fear, urst not well scarge appedr9: Lf <% 
uf ri | Of efery nofse so was the wretch aghast. 
At last,she asked softly who was there j- 
And in her language as well as she could, 
ey Sf ¥ Pegp€ quod the other) ister, I am here.’ 
74 ‘ Peace, quod the townfmouse, ‘ why speakest 
| : & thou so es 
ie cA 4/ And by aie se she tog! her fafr and well. 2 
aii | Oy ee she/ ; my fister] by the ropd.’ 6. 
nia o/ ra She feasted her, that Joy, it was to tell 
i olen c The fare they had, they ae the wine so clepur f r eS 
| And as to purpose now and then it fells; 
| | Af t/ So chegred her, with /‘ flow] fister{ what cheqr?’ 7 
if A tt Amid this joybgfel a sorfy chance] A 
ail z/  That(wvelfaway) the stranger bought full deg < 
/ The fare she had. For as she look beeen t/ 4 c/ 


— as nefer mouse so feg@xd, ae 
H 
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¥nder a stop she spied two stepmfng eyes. Y/ 

In a round head, with sharp. e2 Y fn France @. & 
r4 e pnwise ; Y i 

ad not yse¢n such a beast before. 

Yet had nature taught her after her ghise , 

To know her fofj.and dread him eyermore. i 

The town, mouse fled{-she knew whither to go J: 

Thj other had no shift, but wonders sore} 

Feacd of her life, at home she wishd her tho] - Tt] 


And to the dop Kalas) as she did skip : px 
Th] heaven it Veta lot-and eke her chance was sozg) 

At the threshold her sely fopt, did trip ; 

And ere she might recoXer it ‘agaln dc y . Hs oi 


as traft ie cat had caught her by the HM 
Mend made her there against her will rex ayy [if . 
That had forgot her power, surety, and rest, 
bee sep{ng weflth, wherfin she thought to reign. Vatwe 4 
Alas( my Pofns) how men do se¢k, the best, 7 
« And find the worst, by erroy as they stray |, 
And no marfel,; when sight is so opprest, 
And blinds the guide, Sea out of the way yh 
Goeth guide and all in seq ing quiet life. 
O wretched minds, there is no gold, that may a 
Grant that you Sepk, no war, no peace, no strife}. 7<, 
No, no, although thy head were hoop%with gold, Pe 
Serjeant with mace, with halbgrt, sword, norknife, zie 
Cannot repulse the care that folfow should. 
Egch kind of life hath with him his disease \. 
/ Life in Sort as thy lust would} - ic 
And thou shalt Bat when lust doth most thee please : 


mk 
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It irketh straight, and by itself, doth fade. ft & 
A small thing is it,that may thy mind, appease}. < 


None of you alf there is, that is so ma Ac. e 
To sep for grapes on brambles, or on rfers : 4 | 

Nor none I trow{ that hath a wit, so ba ee 
To set his hay, for con¢ys Jee vipers {3 A “o/ c/ 
Nor ye set not a bear or echares HK 

And yet the thing, that most is your desire, 


You do misfsefk with more tray] and care. vee] f 
Make plain, thine hart, that it be not knotted 
With hope or dread, and set thy will be bare 
From all affects, whom vice hath peer spotted. Le 
Thyself content with that is thee assigned, nef 
And se it well that is to thee alfotted 4. 
Then sefk no more out of thyself to fin ff a & 
The thing that thou hast sought’so long before J. “ 
For thou shalt feel it stickfng in thy mindy , 4) £y 
Made{ if ye list to continue your sore}. 
Let present pass, and gape on time to come{- 
And deyp tysc in tramail more and more. g ucll | 
Henceforth { m Pane his shal] be all and su , 

y this shal} be a sum Pre 
These wretched fogls shall hafe nought els} of me j 


But, to the great od) and to his doqm a 


« 
« 


None other pain pray I for them to be { : a 
But when the rage doth lead them from the righty: 

That lopking backward, Virtue they may se, Z, 

Byen as she is, so goodly far, and bright |. ; 

And whilst they clasp their fis s in arms cross 2 ee eA 
Grant them} good Lord, asthou matstofthymight,  “ 


To fret inward, for losjne such a loss. a 
: ‘ K Tl ahs 
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OF THE COURTIER!S LIFE] WRITTEN TO 


L/ JOHN POINS. 
4/ & MIne own John Pofns: singq ye delight to know 4/ s} Ze,/ 


The causes why that homeward I me draw, 


ta And fl¥ the pret of Lourtg, where so they go j: 7 fe. 
/ L 


z “| Rather th¢n to life thrall yinder the awe, v/ 
£¢ Of lordly lobks |}, wrapped within my clopk “hy a 
a To will and lust learnjng to set a law: 
It is not 4ket because I scorn or mock, < a 
The power of them{;whom fortune here hath lent 
v/ 4 a) Chaaee over ys, of right to strike the stroke J. 
‘ But true it is that I have always ment & 
ky #y Less, to estefm, them th¢n the common sort, eo 
ise ve Of outward ee that qudge 1 in their intent , e] 


Without regard,what inward doth resort. 
ar I grant, sometime of glory that the fire 
Doth touch my hart. Me list not to report, 
Blame by honour, and honour to desire. 
But how may I this honour now attaing 
/ That cannot dye the colour black a I\qr }. a ye 
# My Pojns, I iia frame my tune to fergms: o¢ Boi 
a "| To cof the truth, for prafse without desert, 
Of sat that list all fice for to retain. mu E 
Hf I cannot honour them, that set their part 
VV ect and Bacchus, all their life long $ ; 
Z Nor poly peace of them, although I smart. 
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I cannot crouch nor kneg¢|, to such a wrong {? 
To worship them like God on earth alone: 
That are as wolfes these sely lambs among. A 
I cannot with my words complain and mogn,  <, #¢ 
And suffer en i: Beas without coma i a | 
Nor turn, the ae from my mouth is gone. 
I cannot speak and lopk like as a sajnt {: ‘ 
Use wiles for wit, and make decejt a pleasure |: y/ 
Call craft counst}, for lucre still to paint. | 
I cannot wrest the law to fill the coffer}: ay 
With innocent blogd to fe¢d my elf fat); # e, te 
And do most hurtj-where that most help I offer. .< 

: A 
I am not he, that can allow, the state 
Of high Cffsar, and damy Cato to dle/-: pref I 
That with his death did scape out of the gate, 
From Oppsars hands, if Lity, doth not fe}: ae 4 ] 
And would not live, where liberty was lost}, ce. 
So did his h¢art the common wealth apply. 
I am not he, such eloquence to bodst{: 
To make the crow in sing|ng,as the swanj* Ae 
Nor call the lfon of coward beasts the most }. et 
That cannot take a mouse, as the cat can t. 
And he that dieth for hunger of the gold, 
Call him Alexander }, and say that Pan ft 
Passeth Apollo in musif manifold : 
Praise Six Topas for a noble tale, 
And scorn the story that the Knight told: € 
Prafse him for counsel that is drank of ale}; of RK 
Grin, when he laughs, that beareth all the sway}: 
ysis he f: rownepand groyy when he is pale: @ / 


RET mT een = - — - > 


4 oe ; f iF RO 
(Aad Lt ofr Cs « Mi, |) Bag ae tn thrth fits \ 
pine ae 3 fees } 
0 frefar Fs EE ee oe PRAT ‘L Ct ay De Peg he ay 2. 
~ ; J : 
— Se ee eae ———$—$—$—$—_—_—_—— —— a Ce ek a eee ——.. ae / 
a 
: \ 
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On others* lust to hang both night and day. 
None of these pojntg ¢ould efer frame in me |. a) uf | 


Wy 


4“ My wit is nought, 1 cangot learn. the way. EB 
<, ¢, And much the les of things that greater be, | 

é, That asken help of colours to detise { a | 

‘] 4 2, To fo the medn,with eAch extremity) r ee vie / | 
i 


</ With nearest vjrtue ay¢ to clothe the vice {. / 
And as to purpose likewise it shall fallf - 
2/ To press the v{rtue that it may not rise j. = 
of & As drfmkenness, good fellowship to call}: 
The frjendly foe, with his fair double face, Ce 
Say he is gentley and cdurt¢es therewithal |. lef 
4 | / ie Affirm, that Fave| hath a goodly grace, 
.#+/ In eloquence: 4nd cruelty to name 
en “if Zeal of Justice{:dnd change in time and place, Hy 
And he that suff¢reth offence without blamef : 
4 Call him pitiful}, and him true and plain, < 
y ) ey That rafleth rechless, qnto efch mans shame. V/ 
Say he is rude, that cannot Ve and feign |: 4/ Atte. 
& u/ The lecher a loferj, and tyranny 
tt I senuatls no, no, it will not be. 
This’is the cause that I could nefer yet ze 
ce / Hang on their sleg¥es that welgh as thou mayst sef) 4] 


fen “/ A ae chance more than a pound, of wit}. Ly 
This rhaketh me at home to hunt and hawk: | zy 
of <, And in fofil, we ther at my bogk, to sit f: qe 
In frost and snow, then with my bow to stalk : a 
2. ## No man doth mar whereso I ride or go}, ss 
: In lusty leas at liberty I walk |; oo ay 


VOL. LE. O 


To be the right of a prince's eH THY \ ‘sh /aq{ A ais 
é ef ya 7 /< 


¢ 


9 
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<< &a And of these news I fefl nor weal, hor Kel & 
uf gz, Safe that a clog doth hang yet at my heel. 2 

/ PA A 
/ e/ No force for that, for it is ordgg/d soJ ; 


x, That I may leap both hedge and dfke full well, “] Qf 
prem Lf [ am not now in France, to judge the wine]: 
ros 
With savgyry sauce those delicates to fedl 4. 4 
a Nor yet in Spainj where one must him Ma < 
5 | 2} Rather thn to be, outwardly to se¢m, re 
| / Le, { meddle not with that be so fine}, A 
i u, © Nor Flanders che¢ not my sight to dekm, | ve 
Trey: bladd and whitey on takes my wits away nl ™ 
ih | can With eee such do those beasts estohinye ae 
i \ 2uf Nor I am not, where truth is gften in’prpy, “a f 
\ y / For money, pojson, and treason }; of some 
i V/ A common practice, fised nfght and day. 
F { \ But IT am here in Kent and Christendo Ig tef &E 
1 ly L Among the Muses, where I Fess rhyme}, 
i 4/ nae Where if thou list] mjne Owl n Pofnsq to come. 4 
| j / Thou shalt be judge, how Th ee time. 
{| ae: os eae eee See 
il V/ HOW TO WSE THE COURT AND HIMSELE # 
od | = THEREIN, WRITTEN TO SIR I® NC}S an AN. && 
| 7/ Fe Seaxels Bef Taath Yi 
1 | vaer A spEND|NG hand that alway pojireth out, ce, 
tp; 2 vi yal 
\\ Ly “ef Had nefd, to hafe a bringerfin as fast], 


HH And on the stone that still doth tun about, an 
) i Z, v There groweth no moss} fhese proferh fue do last pu 
| Reason hath set them in so sure a place{ < 

That length of yedig their force can nefer waste. +e 
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When I remember this, and eke the case, 
Wherdin thou standst, I thought forthwith to write, 
(Brian) to theef;who knows how great a grace an 
4 ac] In writjng is{ to couns¢l/man the right. Z 
f& To thee thergforej that His still fp and down, : v/ 


om 
A 
uf & And nefer rests f, but runnjng day and night , 

2 


ex a4 From realm, to realm, from city, streq , and town]. ge ee 
2, & Why dost thou weag thy body to the bones ? 
aE Le ce ee (fe, 2 
& n migh st at home sle¢p.in thy bed, of down.: gq Ae x 
& of And espe ale so npppy for the nones {: 
¢, Fegd, thyse {faj,and heap §p pound by pound. te a v/ oo 


Likest thou not this? No.) Why? For swine so 
grogits 
In sty},and chaw dung moulded on the ground §, 
And dritel on pearls, with head st{ll in the manger f 
a fee {el on p \ ger}, 1, 


eh 7 


4. 2, So of the harp, the assdoth hear the sound |. | 
key u/ So sacks of art be filke. The neat, courtier ae “ <, 
u/ €, So seryses for less, th4n do these fatted swine. é 
| “A ip , a 
£ €, ¢ Though I se¢m lean and dry, withouten mofsture}: / 
wm AK : n. | 
ue ; Yet will I serfe my prince, my lord and thine j. 
And let them life to fepd, the paunch that Ifstf: yy } 
a | 4x So I may life to fe¢q both me and mfne. cs 
By God} well said. But what and if thou wist 
@ 


How to bring in, as fast as thou dgst spend], x 
L£ That would I learn. And it shall not be misfe , Z] 


To tell thee how. “ Now hark what I intend, j, Cai Ke 
Thou knowest well first, whoso can segk to please, e, | 
2 ‘ Shall purchase frjends pwhere truth shallbutofiend}. 


Flee therefore truth, it is both weflth and ease. 
For though that A of efery man hath prafse] i] q | 
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Full neax that wind goeth truth in great misease. 
Yse Virtue, as it goeth nowfafdays} - rod 
In He, ai to make thy language swett: a? 
And of thy deqd, yet do not as thou safs\- ée| 
Els¢ be thou sure{:thou shalt be fay unmedt, ve, 


@ 
F A, Am 
To get thy bread f,e$ch thing is now so s¢anty, Af 


ee éav/ Sedk, still thy profi fon thy bare fegt, aay 


CR Ra 
Cc 


Ce 
e 
ava 
2 
A 
aan 
LAW 2: 
i: 
it 
A. 


Lend in no wise}; or fear that thou do want} + 
Unless it be, as to a ate cheese : 

But if thou-cam be sure to win,a cant mE, 
Of half at least. It is not good to leese. 

Learn at the lad, that in a long white cogt,_ Ze. 
From under thé stall, withouten Ga ay we q a 
Hath leapt into the shop: who oe by rote & 
This rule that I haye told thee here before. 

Sometime also rich. age begins to dotet, 

See thou when there thy gain, may be the more q, 
Stay him by the arn whereso he walk, or go |: a 
Be neay alway, and’if he cough, top sore}: Lan 
What he hath spit tread out j, and please him so. 


A A diligent knafe that pigkg his master’s purse 


May please him so, that hey withouten mo 

Executgr is §, And what is he the worse ? drs | 
But if so chance, thou get nought of the man{, 

The widow may for all thy pai disbursh \. 


tf 4] pre, A rifel¢d skin, a stinking breath ; what thdn? 4 af 


‘A topthJess mouth shall do thy lips no harm {. Pr enr 
The gold is good}, and though she curse of bang: PR 
Yet where thee list, thou maygt Ife good and warm]. an 
Let the old mule bite ¢pon the bridlef; 
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y } Whilst there do lie a swe¢ter in thy army. aa 
In this also see that thou be not idle) ; 
Thy njece, thy cogsjn, sister, or thy daughter, “ist 
a ae If she be fairy.if handsome be her middle: 
If thy better hath her lofe besought her: eA 
ef on Afgnce his cause, and he shall help, thy neqd\. Cae 
Ly £, It is but lofe, turn, theu it to a laughter. 
_ But ware{ I’say, so gold thee helpand spefd,; €, 4 
aoe Ns RK A OK 
That in this case thou be not so ynwise v/ 
ai As Pand@r was in such a like degdy. @ 
; AN 
v2 For hej the fopl of conscience} was so nice{ / 
me That he no gui, would hafe for all his pajn, 4- “ef Z 
; A Ties 
Ht & Be next Ea fy for frfendshjp bears no price{. 4) ey 
Laughest thou at me}, why? do I speak, in vain! & g 
Noj not at thee, but at thy thrifty jest. L/ 
ty Wouldst thou, I should for any loss or gain, 2,9) & 
Change that for gold that I have ta-en for best Lathe 
4 Next godly thin s}:to haye an honest name ? Le 
cof Should I leafe that? then take me for a beast. 
Nay theny farewell, and if thou care for shame: 


_— Content thee then with honest poverty }: Le. 
With free tong¢4¢ what thee mislikes, to blame, 
o, And for thy truth, sometime adversity. ce 
ele And nierarittal this gH#t I shall thee give, PS J 
In this world now little prosperity } Ca / 
L 


YJ aN And eof to keep as water ina si¢ve. 
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PENITENTIAL PSALMS. 


TO 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE AND HIS SINGULAR GOOD LORD, 
WILLIAM MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON, 

EARL OF ESSEX, BARON OF KENDAL, LORD PARR, 
AND KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER, 
YOUR MOST BOUNDEN ORATOR AT COMMANDMENT, 
JOHN HARRINGTON, WISHETH HEALTH AND 
PROSPERITY WITH INCREASE OF VIRTUE, AND THE 
MERCY OF GOD FOR EVER. 


ConsIDERING the manifold duties and abundant 
service that I owe unto your good Lordship, right 
honourable and my singular good Lord, I cannot 
but see infinite causes why I, chiefly of all others, 
ought with all cheerful and ready endeavour to 
gratify your good Lordship by all means possible, 
and to apply myself wholly to the same, as one 
that would gladly, but can by no means be able 
to do accordingly as his bounden duty requireth : 
I cannot, I say, but see and acknowledge myself 
bounden, and not able to do such service as I owe, 
both for the inestimable benefits that your noble 
progenitors, and also your good Lordship hath 
shewed unto my parents and predecessors; and also 
to myself, as to one least able to do any accept- 
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able service, though the will be at all times most 
ready. In token whereof, your Lordship shall at 
all times perceive by simple things that my little 
wit shall be able to invent, that if mine heart could 
do you any service, no labour or travail should 
withhold me from doing my duty; and that if 
busy labour and the heart might be able to pay 
the duty that love oweth, your Lordship should 
in no point find me ingrate or unthankful. And 
to declare this my ready will, I have dedicated 
unto your name this little treatise, which, after I 
had perused and by the advice of others (better 
learned than myself) determined to put it in print, 
that the noble fame of so worthy a Knight as was 
the author hereof, Sir Thomas Wyatt, should not 
perish but remain, as well for his singular learn- 
ing as valiant deeds in martial feats, I thought 
that I could not find a more worthy patron for 
such a man’s work than your Lordship, whom I 
have always known to be of so godly a zeal to the 
furtherance of God’s holy and sacred Gospel, most 
humbly beseeching your good Lordship herein to 
accept my good will, and to esteem me as one 
that wisheth unto the same all honour, health, 
and prosperous success. Amen. 


Your good Lordship’s 
most humble at commandment, 


Joun HaRRINGTON. 
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Has; 


The great Macedon that out of Persia chased 
Darius, of whose huge power all Asia rang ; 
In the rich ark if Homer’s rhymes he placed, 
Who feigned gests of heathen princes sang ; 
What holy grave, what worthy sepulture 

To Wyatt’s Psalms should Christians then purchase, 
Where he doth paint the lively faith and pure, 
The steadfast hope, the sweet return to grace 
Of just David by perfect penitence ; 

Where rulers may see in a mirrour clear, 

The bitter fruits of false concupiscence, 

How Jewry bought Urias’ death full dear. 

In princes hearts God’s scourge y-printed deep, 
Ought them awake out of their sinful sleep. 


THE PROLOGUE OF THE AUTHOR. 


Love, to give law unto his subjects’ hearts, 
Stood in the eyes of Batsabe the bright ; 
And in a look anon himself converts 
Cruelly pleasant before King David’s sight, 


First dazed his eyes, and further-forth he starts 


With venom’d breath, as softly as he might 
Touches his sinews, and overruns his bones 
With creeping fire, sparkled for the nones. 
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And when he saw that kindled was the flame, 
The moist poison in his heart he lanced, 

So that the soul did tremble with the same; 
And in this brawl as he stood entranced, 
Yielding unto the figure and the frame, 

That those fair eyes had in his presence glanced ; 
The form, that Love had printed in his breast, 
He honoureth as a thing of thinges best. 


So that, forgot the wisdom and forecast, 

Which woe to realms, when that the King doth 
lack ; 

Forgetting eke God’s Majesty as fast, 

Yea and his own; forthwith he doth to make 

Urie to go into the field in haste, 

Urie, I say, that was his jewel’s make, 

Under pretence of certain victory, 

For the enemies’ swords a ready prey to be. 


Whereby he may enjoy her out of doubt, 
Whom more than God or himself he mindeth : 
And after he had brought this thing about, 

And of that lust possess’d himself, he findeth 
That hath and doth reverse and clean turn out 
Kings from kingdoms, and cities undermineth ; 
He blinded thinks, this train so blind and close, 
To blind all things, that nought may it disclose. 


But Nathan hath spied out this treachery, 
With rueful cheer; and sets afore his face 
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The great offence, outrage, and injury, 

That he hath done to God, as in this case, 
By murder for to cloak adultery : 

He sheweth eke from heaven the threats, alas! 
So sternly sore this Prophet, this Nathan, 
That all amazed was this woful man. 


Like him that meets with horror and with fear ; 
The heat doth straight forsake the limbes cold, 
The colour eke droopeth down from his cheer ; 
So doth he feel his fire manifold, 

His heat, his Just, his pleasure all in fere 
Consumeand waste: and straight his crown ofgold, 
His purple pall, his sceptre he lets fall, 

And to the ground he throweth himself withal. 


Then pompous pride of state, and dignity 
Forthwith rebates repentant humbleness : 
Thinner vile cloth than clotheth poverty 
Doth scantly hide and clad his nakedness : 
His fair hoar beard of reverent gravity, 
With ruffled hair, knowing his wickedness : 
More like was he the selfsame repentance 
Than stately prince of worldly governance. 


His harp he taketh in hand to be his guide, 
Wherewith he offereth plaints, his soul to save, 
That from his heart distills on every side. 
Withdrawing himself into a dark deep cave 
Within the ground, wherein he might him hide, 
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Flying the light, as in prison or grave ; 
In which, as soon as David entered had, 
The dark horror did make his soul adrad. 


But he, without prolonging or delay 

Of that, which might his Lord his God appease, 

Falleth on his knees. and with his harp, I say, 

Afore his breast yfraughted with disease 

Of stormy sighs, deep draughts of his decay, 

| Dressed upright, seeking to counterpoise 

| His song with sighs, and touching of the strings, 
| With tender heart, lo, thus to God he sings. 


DOMINE, NE IN FURORE.! 


\) | O Lorp! since in my mouth thy mighty name 
| Suffereth itself, my Lord, to name and call, 
i Here hath my heart hope taken by the same ; 
| That the repentance, which I have and shall, 
May at thy hand seek mercy, as the thing 

| Of only comfort of wretched sinners all : 
Whereby I dare with humble bemoaning, 

By thy goodness, this thing of thee require : 
Chastise me not for my deserving 

According to thy just conceived ire. 

O Lord! I dread: and that I did not dread 
i] I me repent; and evermore desire 


! Psalm yi. 
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Thee Thee to dread. I open here, and spread 
My fault to thee: but thou, for thy goodness, 
Measure it not in largeness, nor in breade : 
Punish it not as asketh the greatness 

Of thy furor, provoked by mine offence. 
Temper, O Lord, the harm of my excess, 

With mending will, that I for recompense 
Prepare again: and rather pity me ; 

For I am weak, and clean without defence ; 
More is the need I have of remedy. 

For of the whole the leche taketh no cure; 

The sheep that strayeth the shepherd seeks to see. 
I, Lord, am stray’d; and, seke1 without recure, 
Feel all my limbs, that have rebelled, for fear 
Shake in despair, unless thou me assure : 

My flesh is troubled, my heart doth fear the spear : 
That dread of death, of death that ever lasts, 
Threateth of right, and draweth near and near. 
Much more my soul is troubled by the blasts 
Of these assaults, that come as thick as hail, 
Of worldly vanities, that temptation casts 
Against the bulwark of the fleshe frail. 

Wherein the soul in great perplexity 

Feeleth the senses with them that assail 
Conspire, corrupt by pleasure and vanity : 
Whereby the wretch doth to the shade resort 
Of hope in Thee, in this extremity. 

But thou, O Lord, how long after this sort 
Forbearest thou to see my misery ? 


. sick. 
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Suffer me yet, in hope of some comfort 

Fear, and not feel that thou forgettest me. 
Return, O Lord: O Lord, I thee beseech ! 
Unto thy old wonted benignity. 

Reduce, revive my soul: be thou the leche; 
And reconcile the great hatred, and strife, 
That it hath ta’en against the flesh; the wretch 
That stirred hath thy wrath by filthy life. 

See how my soul doth fret it to the bones : 
Inward remorse, so sharpeth it like a kuife, 
That but Thou help the caitiff, that bemoans 
His great offence, it turneth anon to dust. 
Here hath thy mercy matter for the nones ; 

For if thy righteous hand, that is so just, 
Suffer no sin, or strike with dampnation, 

Thy infinite mercy want nedes it must 

Subject matter for his operation : 

For that in death there is no memory 

Among the dampned, nor yet no mention 

Of thy great name, ground of all glory. 

Then if I die, and go whereas I fear 

To think thereon, how shall thy great mercy 
Sound in my mouth unto the worldes ear? 

For there is none, that can Thee laud, and love, 
For that thou wilt no love among them there. 
Suffer my cries the mercy for to move, 

That wonted is a hundred years’ offence 

In a moment of repentance to remove. 

How oft have I called up with diligence 

This slothful flesh long afore the day 
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For to confess his fault, and negligence ; 
That to the den, for aught that I could say, 
Hath still returned to shrowd bimself from cold? 
Whereby it suffereth now for such delay, 
By mighty pains, instead of pleasures old. 
I wash my bed with tears continual 
To dull my sight, that it be never bold 
To stir my heart again to such a fall. 
Thus dry I up, among my foes, in woe, 
That with my fall do rise, and grow withal, 
And me beset even now where I am, so 
With secret traps, to trouble my penance. 
Some do present to my weeping eyes, lo, 
The cheer, the manner, beauty, or countenance 
Of her, whose look, alas! did make me blind: 
Some other offer to my remembrance 
Those pleasant words, now bitter to my mind: 
And some shew me the power of my armour, 
Triumph, and conquest, and to my head assign’d 
Double diadem: some shew the favour 
Of people frail, palace, pomp, and riches. 
To these mermaids, and their baits of error 
I stop my ears, with help of thy goodness. 
And for I feel, it cometh alone of Thee 
That to my heart these foes have none access, 
I dare them bid, Avoid, wretches, and flee; 
The Lord hath heard the voice of my complaint ; 
Your engines take no more effect in me: 
The Lord hath heard, I say, and seen me faint 
Under your hand, and pitieth my distress. 
WU LT. P 
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He shall do make my senses, by constraint, 
Obey the rule, that reason shall express: 
Where the deceit of that your glosing bait 
Made them usurp a power in all excess. 
Shamed be they all, that so do lie in wait 
To compass me, by missing of their prey ! 
Shame and rebuke redound to such deceit! 
Sudden confusion, as stroke without delay, 
Shall so deface their crafty suggestion, 
That they to hurt my health no more assay 
Since I, O Lord, remain in thy protection. 


THE AUTHOR. 


Wuoso hath seen the sick in his fever, 

After truce taken with the heat or cold, 

And that the fit is past of his fervour, 

Draw fainting sighs; let him, I say, behold 
Sorrowful David, after his langour, 

That with his tears, that from his eyen down roll’d, 
Paused his plaint, and laid adown his harp, 
Faithful record of all his sorrows sharp. 


It seemed now that of his fault the horror 
Did make afear’d no more his hope of grace ; 
The threats whereof in horrible terror 
Did hold his heart as in despair a space, 
Till he had will’d to seek for his suecour ; 
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Himself accusing, beknowing his case, 
Thinking so best his Lord to appease, 
And not yet healed he feeleth his disease. 


Now seemeth fearful no more the dark cave, 
That erst did make his soul for to tremble ; 

A place devout, of refuge for to save 

The succourless it rather doth resemble : 

For who had seen so kneeling within the grave 
The chief pastor of the Hebrews’ assemble, 
Would judge it made by tears of penitence 

A sacred place worthy of reverence. 


With yapour’d eyes he looketh here and there, 
And when he hath a while himself bethought, 
Gathering his spirits, that were dismay’d for fear, 
His harp again into his hand he raught, 

Tuning accord by judgment of his ear, 

His heart’s bottom for a sigh he sought ; 

And therewithal upon the hollow tree 

With strained voice again thus crieth he. 


BEATI, QUORUM REMISSE SUNT INIQUITATES.! 


Ou! happy are they that have forgiveness got 
Of their offence, not by their penitence 

As by merit, which recompenseth not ; 
Although that yet pardon hath not offence 


! Psalny xxxil: 
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Without the same; but by the goodness 

Of Him that hath perfect intelligence 

Of heart contrite, and eovereth the greatness 

Of sin within a merciful discharge. 

And happy are they that have the wilfulness 

Of lust restrain’d afore it went at large, 
Provoked by the dread of God’s furor ; 

Whereby they have not on their backs the charge 
Of others’ faults to suffer the dolor; 

For that their fault was never execute 

In open sight, example of error. 

And happy is he to whom God doth impute 

No more his fault, by knowledging his sin: 

But cleansed now the Lord doth him repute ; 

As adder fresh new stripped from his skin: 

Nor in his sprite is aught undiscover’d. 

I, for because I hid it still within, 

Thinking by state in fault to be preferr’d, 

Do find by hiding of my fault my harm ; 

As he that findeth his health hindered 

By secret wound concealed from the charm 

Of leech’s cure, that else had had redress ; 

And feel my bones consume, and wax unfirm 
By daily rage, roaring in excess. 

Thy heavy hand on me was so increased 

Both day and night, and held my heart in press, 
With pricking thoughts bereaving me my rest ; 
That withered is my lustiness away, 

As summer heats that have the green oppress’d. 
Wherefore I did another way assay, 
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And sought forthwith to open in thy sight 
My fault, my fear, my filthiness, I say, 
And not to hide from Thee my great unright. 

I shall, quoth I, against myself confess 

Unto thee, Lord, all my sinful plight: 

And Thou forthwith didst wash the wickedness 
Of mine offence. Of truth right thus it is, 
Wherefore they, that have tasted thy goodness, 
At me shall take example as of this, 

And pray, and seek in time for time of grace. 
Then shall the storms and floods of harm him miss, 
And him to reach shall never have the space. 
Thou art my refuge, and only safeguard 

From the troubles that compass me the place. 
Such joys as he that scapes his enemies ward 
With loosed bands, hath in his liberty ; 

Such is my joy, thou hast to me prepared. 

That, as the seaman in his jeopardy 

By sudden light perceived hath the port ; 

So by thy great merciful property 

Within thy book thus read I my comfort : 

‘ I shall thee teach, and give understanding, 
And point to thee what way thou shalt resort 
For thy address, to keep thee from wandering: 
Mine eyes shall take the charge to be thy guide: 
1 ask thereto of thee only this thing, 

Be not like horse, or mule, that men do ride, 
That not alone doth not his master know, 

But for the good thou dost him must be tied, 
And bridled lest his guide he bite or throw.’ 
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Oh! diverse are the chastisings of sin . 

In meat, in drink, in breath, that man doth blow, 
In sleep, in watch, in fretting still within : 
That never suffer rest unto the mind 

Fill’d with offence; that new and new begin 
With thousand fears the heart to strain and bind : 
But for all this, he that in God doth trust 

With mercy shall himself defended find. 

Joy and rejoice, I say, you that be just 

In Him, that maketh and holdeth you so still : 
In Him your glory always set you must, 

All you that be of upright heart and will. 


ge 


THE AUTHOR. 


Turis song ended, David did stint his voice ; 
And in that while he about with his eye 

Did seek thedark cave; with which,withouten noise, 
His silence seemed to argue, and reply 

Upon his peace this peace, that did rejoice 

The soul with mercy, that mercy so did call, 
And found mercy at plentiful Mercy’s hand, 
Never denied, but where it was withstand. 


As the servant that in his master’s face 
Finding pardon of his passed offence, 

Considering his great goodness and his grace, 
Glad tears distills, as gladsome recompense : 
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Right so David seemed in the place 

A marble image of singular reverence, 

Carved in the rock, with eyes and hand on high 
Made as by craft to plain, to sob, to sigh. 


This while a beam that bright sun forth sendeth, 
That sun, the which was never cloud could hide, 
Pierceth the cave, and on the harp descendeth : 
Whose glancing light the chords did overglide, 
And such lustre upon the harp extendeth, 

As light of lamp upon the gold clean tried, 

The lome whereof into his eyes did start, 
Surprised with Joy by penance of the heart. 


He then inflamed with far more hot affect 

Of God, than he was erst of Batsabé, 

His left foot did on the earth erect, 

And just thereby remaineth the other knee ; 

To the left side his weight he doth direct : 

For hope of health his harp again taketh he; 
His hand, his tune, his mind eke sought this lay, 
Which to the Lord with sober voice did say, 


DOMINE, NE IN FURORE Tuo.! 


O Lorp! as I have thee both pray’d, and pray, 
(Although in Thee be no alteration, 

But that we men, like as ourselves, we say, 
Measuring thy justice by our mutation) 


! Psalm xxxviil. 
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Chastise me not, O Lord! in thy furor, 

Nor me correct in wrathful castigation : 

For that thy arrows of fear, of terror, 

Of sword, of sickness, of famine, and of fire, 
Stick deep in me: I, lo! from mine error, 

Am plunged up; as horse out of the mire 
With stroke of spur; such is thy hand on me, 
That in my flesh, for terror of thy ire, 

Is not one point of firm stability ; 

Nor in my bones there is no steadfastness : 
Such is my dread of mutability ; 

For that I know my frailful wickedness. 

For why? my sins above my head are bound, 
Like heavy weight, that doth my force oppress ; 
Under the which I stoop and bow to the ground, 
As willow plant haled by violence. 

And of my flesh each not well cured wound, 
That fester’d is by folly and negligence, 

By secret lust hath rankled under skin, 

Not duly cured by my penitence. 

Perceiving thus the tyranny of sin, 

That with his weight hath humbled and depress’d 
My pride; by gnawing of the worm within, 
That never dieth, I live withouten rest. 

So are mine entrails infect with fervent sore, 
Feeding the harm that hath my wealth oppress’d, 
That in my flesh is left no health therefore. 

So wondrous great hath been my vexation, 

That it hath forced my heart to ery and roar. 

O Lord! thou knowest the inward contemplation 
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Of my desire : thou knowest my sighs and plaints: 
Thou knowest the tears of my lamentation 
Cannot express my heart’s inward restraints. 

My heart panteth, my force I feel it quail; 

My sight, my eyes, my look decays and faints. 
And when mine enemies did me most assail, 

My friends most sure, wherein I set most trust, 
Mine own virtues, soonest then did fail 

And stand apart; reason and wit unjust, 

As kin unkind, were farthest gone at need : 

So had they place their venom out to thrust, 
That sought my death by naughty word and deed. 
Their tongues reproach, their wit did fraud apply, 
And I, like deaf and dumb, forth my way yede, 
Like one that hears not, nor hath to reply 

One word again; knowing that from thine hand 
These things proceed, and thou, Lord, shalt supply 
My trust in that, wherein I stick and stand. 

Yet have I had great cause to dread and fear, 
That thou wouldst give my foes the over hand ; 
For in my fall they shewed such pleasant cheer. 
And therewithal I alway in the lash 

Abide the stroke; and with me every where 

I bear my fault, that greatly doth abash 

My doleful cheer; for I my fault confess, 

And my desert doth all my comfort dash. 

In the mean while mine enemies still increase : 
And my provokers hereby do augment, 

That without cause to hurt me do not cease : 

In evil for good against me they be bent, 
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And hinder shall my good pursuit of grace. 

Lo! now, my God, that seest my whole intent ! 
My Lord, I am, thou knowest, in what case ; 
Forsake me not, be not far from me gone. 

Haste to my help; haste, Lord, and haste apace, 
O Lord, the Lord of all my health alone. 


THE AUTHOR. 


| Like as the pilgrim, that in a long way 
Fainting for heat, provoked by some wind, 
In some fresh shade lieth down at mid of day : 
So doth of David the wearied voice and mind 
Take breath of sighs, when he had sung this lay, 
Under such shade as sorrow hath assign’d : 
And as the one still minds his voyage end, 
| So doth the other to mercy still pretend. 


On sonour chords his fingers he extends, 
Without hearing or judgment of the sound : 
| Down from his eyes a stream of tears descends, 
Without feeling, that trickle on the ground. 
As he that bleeds in bain right so intends 
The alter’d senses to that that they are bound. 
But sigh and weep he can none other thing, 
And look up still unto the heavens’ King. 


But who had been without the cave’s mouth 
And heard the tears and sighs that him did strain, 
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He would have sworn there had out of the south 
A lukewarm wind brought forth a smoky rain. 
But that so close the cave was and uncouth 
That none but God was record of his pain, 

Else had the wind blown in all Israel’s ears 

Of their King the woful plaint and tears. 


Of which some part when he up supped had, 
Like as he, whom his own thought affrays, 

He turns his look; him seemeth that the shade 
Of his offence again his force assays 

By violent despair on him to lade; 

Starting like him, whom sudden fear dismays, 
His voice he strains, and from his heart out brings 
This song, that I note! whether he cries or sings. 


MISERERE MEI, DEUS.® 


Rue on me, Lord, for thy goodness and grace, 
That of thy nature art so bountiful ; 

For that goodness that in the world doth brace 
Repugnant natures in quiet wonderful ; 

And for thy mercies number without end 

In heaven and earth perceived so plentiful, 
That over all they do themselves extend, 

For those mercies much more than man can sin, 
Do away my sins, that so thy grace offend 
Ofttimes again. Wash, wash me well within, 


{ i, e, ne wote, know not. 2 Psalm hi. 
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And from my sin, that thus makes me afraid, 
Make thou me clean, as aye thy wont hath been. 
For unto Thee no number can be laid 

For to prescribe remissions of offence 

In hearts returned, as thou thyself hast said ; 
And I beknow my fault, my negligence : 

And in my sight my sin is fixed fast, 

Thereof to have more perfect penitence. 

To Thee alone, to Thee have I trespass’d ; 

For none can measure my fault but thou alone: 
For in thy sight, I have not been aghast 

For to offend; judging thy sight as none, 

So that my fault were hid from sight of man; 
Thy majesty so from my mind was gone. 

This know I, and repent; pardon Thou then ; 
Whereby Thou shalt keep still thy word stable, 
Thy justice pure and clean, because that when 
I pardoned am, that forthwith justly able 

Just I am judged by justice of thy grace. 

For I myself, lo! thing most unstable. 

Formed in offence, conceived in like case, 

Am nought but sin from my nativity. 

Be not these said for mine excuse, alas! 

But of thy help to shew necessity : 

For, lo! Thou lovest truth of the inward heart, 
Which yet doth live in my fidelity, 
Though I have fallen by failty overthwart : 
For wilful malice led me not the way 

So much as hath the flesh drawn me apart. 
Wherefore, O Lord, as thou hast done alway, 
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Teach me the hidden wisdom of thy lore ; 
Since that my faith doth not yet decay. 
And, as the Jews do heal the leper sore, 
With hissop cleanse, cleanse me and I am clean. 
Thou shalt me wash, and more than snow therefore 
I shall be white, how foul my fault hath been. 
Thou of my health shalt gladsome tidings bring, 
When from above remission shall be seen 
Descend on earth ; then shall for joy up spring 
The bones, that were before consumed to dust. 
Look not, O Lord! upon mine offending, 

But do away my deeds that are unjust. 

Make a clean heart in the middie of my breast 
With spirit upright voided from filthy lust. 

From thine eyes cure cast me not in unrest, 

Nor take from me thy Spirit of Holiness. 
Render to me joy of thy help and rest : 

My will confirm with the Spirit of Steadfastness ; 
And by this shall these godly things ensue, 
Sinners I shall ito thy ways address ; 

They shall return to Thee, and thy grace sue. 
My tongue shall praise thy justification ; 

My mouth shall spread thy glorious praises true. 
But of thyself, O God, this operation 

It must proceed; by purging me from blood, 
Among the just that I may have relation : 

And of thy lauds for to let out the flood, 

Thou must, O Lord, my lips first unloose. 

For if thou hadst esteemed pleasant good 

The outward deeds, that outward men disclose, 
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I would have offer’d unto Thee sacrifice : 

But thou delightest not in no such glose 

Of outward deed, as men dream and devise. 

The sacrifice that the Lord liketh most 

Is spirit contrite : low heart in humble wise 
Thou dost accept, O God, for pleasant host. 
Make Sion, Lord, according to thy will 

Inward Sion, the Sion of the ghost : 

Of heart’s Jerusalem strength the walls still : 
Then shalt Thou take for good the outward deeds, 
As a sacrifice thy pleasure to fulfill. | 
Of Thee alone thus all our good proceeds. 


THE AUTHOR. 


Or deep secrets, that David there did sing, 

Of Mercy, of Faith, of Frailty, of Grace ; 

Of God’s goodness, and of Justifying 

The greatness did so astonny himself apace, 

As who might say, Who hath expressed this thing? 
I sinner, I, what have I said? alas! 

That God’s goodness would in my song entreat, 
Let me again consider and repeat. 


And so he doth, but not expressed by word ; 
But in his heart he turneth oft and paiseth 

Each word, that erst his lips might forth afford : 
He pants, he pauseth, he wonders, he praiseth 
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The Mercy, that hideth of Justice the sword : 
The Justice that so his promise complisheth 
For his word’s sake to worthiless desert, 

That gratis his grace to men doth depart. 


Here hath he comfort when he doth measure 
Measureless mercy to measureless fault, 

To prodigal sinners infinite treasure, 

Treasure celestial, that never shall default : 

Yea, when that sin shall fail, and may not dure, 
Mercy shall reign, gainst whom shall no assault “ 
Of hell prevail : by whom, lo! at-this day 
Of Heaven gates Remission is the key. 


And when David had pondered well and tried, 
And seeth himself not utterly deprived 

From light of Grace, that dark of sin did hide, 
He findeth his hope much therewith revived ; 
He dare importune the Lord on every side, 
For he knoweth well that to Mercy is ascribed 
Respectless labour, importune, cry, and call ; 
And thus beginneth his song therewithal : 


DOMINE, EXAUDI ORATIONEM MEAM.! 


Lorn, hear my prayer, and let my cry pass 
Unto thee, Lord, without impediment. 

Do not from me turn thy merciful face, 
Unto myself leaving my government. 


1 Psalm cit, 
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In time of trouble and adversity 

Incline unto me thine ear and thine intent : 
And when I call, help my necessity ; 
Readily grant the effect of my desire: 
These bold demands do please thy Majesty : 
And eke my case such haste doth well require. 
For like as smoke my days are past away, 

My bones dried up, as furnace with the fire ; 

My heart, my mind is wither’d up like hay ; 
Because I have forgot to take my bread, 

My bread of life, the word of Truth, I say. 

And for my plaintful sighs and for my dread, 
My bones, my strength, my very force of mind 
Cleaved to the flesh, and from the spirit were fled, 
As desperate thy mercy for to find. 

So made I me the solen pelican, 

And like the owl, that flieth by proper kind 
Light of the day, and hath herself beta’en 

To ruin life out of all company, 

With waker care, that with this woe began, 

Like the sparrow was I solitary, 

That sits alone under the houses’ eaves. 

This while my foes conspired continually, 

And did provoke the harm of my disease. 
Wherefore like ashes my bread did me savour ; 
Of thy just word the taste might not me please : 
Wherefore my drink I temper’d with liquor 

Of weeping tears, that from mine eyes did rain, 
Because I know the wrath of thy furor, 
Provoked by right, had of my pride disdain. 
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For thou didst lift me up to throw me downy 

To teach me how to know myself again : 

Whereby I knew that helpless I should drown. 

My days like shadow decline, and I do cry: 

And Thee for ever eternity doth crown; 

World without end doth last thy memory. 

For this frailty, that yoketh all mankind, 

Thou shalt awake, and rue this misery : 

Rue on Sion, Sion that as I find 

Is the people that live under thy law. 

For now is time, the time at hand assign’d, 

The time so long that thy servants draw 

In great desire to see that pleasant day ; 

Day of redeeming Sion from sin’s awe. 

For they have ruth to see in such decay 

In dust and stones this wretched Sion lower. 

Then the Gentiles shall dread thy name alway ; 

All earthly kings thy glory shall honour, 

Then, when thy grace thy Sion thus redeemeth, 

When thus Thou hast declared thy mighty power. 

The lord his servants wishes so esteemeth 

That He him turneth unto the poor’s request. 

To our descent this to be written seemeth, 

Of all comforts as consolation best: 

And they, that then shall be regenerate, 

Shall praise the Lord therefore, both most and least. 

For He hath look’d from the height of his estate, 

The Lord from heaven in earth hath look’d on us, 

To hear the moan of them that are algate 

In foul bondage ; to loose, and to discuss 
VOR.DIe Q 
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The sons of death out from their deadly bond ; 
To give thereby occasion glorious 

In this Sion his holy name to stand ; 

And in Jerusalem his lauds, lasting aye, 

When in one Church the people of the land 

And realms been gather’d to serve, to laud, to pray 
The Lord above, so just and merciful. 

But to this samble * running in the way, 

My strength faileth to reach it at the full. 

He hath abridged my days, they may not dure 
To see that term, that term so wonderful : 
Although I have with hearty will, and cure, 
Pray’d to the Lord, take me not, Lord, away 

In midst of my years: though thine ever sure 
Remain eterne, whom time cannot decay. 

Thou wrought’st the earth, thy hands the heavens 

did make : 

They shall perish, and Thou shalt last alway ; 
And all things age shall wear, and overtake, 
Like cloth, and Thou shalt change them like apparel, 
Turn, and translate, and thou in worth it take ; 
But Thou thyself thyself remainest well 

That Thou wast erst, and shalt thy years extend. 
Then, since to this there may no thing rebel, 
The greatest comfort that I can pretend, 

Is that the children of thy servants dear, 

That in thy word are got, shall without end 
Before thy face be stablish’d all in fear. 


* assembly. 
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THE AUTHOR. 


WueEwn David had perceived in his breast 

The Spirit of God return, that was exiled ; 

Because he knew he hath alone express’d 

These same great things, that greater Spirit com- 
piled ; 

As shawm or pipe lets out the sound impress’d, 

By music’s art forged tofore and filed ; 

I say when David had perceived this, 

The spirit of comfort in him revived is. 


For thereupon he maketh argument 

Of reconciling unto the Lord’s grace ; 
Although sometime to prophesy have lent 
Both brute beasts, and wicked hearts a place. 
But our David judgeth in his intent 

Himself by penance, clean out of this case, 
Whereby he hath remission of offence, 

And ginneth to allow his pain and penitence. 


But when he weigheth the fault, and recompense, 
He damneth this his deed and findeth plain 
Atween them two no whit equivalence ; 
Whereby he takes all outward deed in vain 

To bear the name of rightful penitence ; 

Which is alone the heart returned again, 

And sore contrite, that doth his fault bemoan ; 
And outward deed the sign or fruit alone. 
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With this he doth defend the sly assault 

Of vain allowance of his own desert ; 

And all the glory of his forgiven fault 

To God alone he doth it whole convert ; 

His own merit he findeth in default : 

And whilst he pondereth these things in his heart, 
His knee his arm, his hand sustained his chin, 
When he his song again thus did begin. 


DE PROFUNDIS CLAMAVI AD TE, DOMINE.! 


From depth of sin, and from a deep despair, 
From depth of death, from depth of heart’s sorrow, 
From this deep cave, of darkness deep repair, 
Thee have I called, O Lord, to be my borrow. 
Thou in my voice, O Lord, perceive and hear 
My heart, my hope, my plaint, my overthrow, 
My will to rise: and let by grant appear, 

That to my voice thine ears do well attend ; 

No place so far, that to Thee is not near ; 

No depth so deep, that thou ne mayst extend 
Thine ear thereto; hear then my woful plaint : 
For, Lord, if thou observe what men offend, 
And put thy native mercy in restraint ; 

If just exaction demand recompense ; 

Who may endure, O Lord? who shall not faint 
At such accompt ? so dread, not reverence 
Should reign at large. But thouseekest rather love ; 
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For in thy hand is Mercy’s residence ; 

By hope whereof Thou dost our hearts eke move. 
I in the Lord have set my confidence : 

My soul such trust doth evermore approve : 
Thy holy word of eterne excellence, 

Thy mercy’s promise, that is alway just, 
Have been my stay, my pillar, and defence. 
My soul in God hath more desirous trust, 
Than hath the watchman looking for the day, 
For his relief, to quench of sleep the thrust. 
Let Israel trust unto the Lord alway ; 

For grace and favour are his property : 
Plenteous ransom shall come with him, I say, 
And shall redeem all our iniquity. 


THE AUTHOR. 


Tus word Redeem, that in his mouth did sound, A 
Did put David, it seemeth unto me, 

As in a trance, to stare upon the ground, 

And with his thought the height of heaven to'see: 
Where he beholds the Word that should confound 
The word of death, by humility to be 

In mortal maid, in mortal habit made, 

Eternity in mortal vail to shade. 


He seeth that Word, when full ripe time should 
come, 
Do away that vail by fervent affection, 
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Torn of with death, for Deathshould haveherdoom, 
And leapeth lighter from such corruption : 

The glute of light, that in the air doth lome, 
Man redeemeth, death hath her destruction : 
That mortal vail hath immortality ; 

To David assurance of his iniquity. 


Whereby he frames this reason in his heart, 
That goodness, which doth not forbear his son 
From death for me, and can thereby convert 
My death to life, my sin to salvation, 

Both can and will a smaller grace depart 

To him, that sueth by humble supplication : 
And since I have his larger grace assay’d, 

To ask this thing why am I then afraid ? 


He granteth most to them that most do crave, 
And He delights in suit without respect. 
Alas, my son pursues me to the grave, 
Suffered by God my sin for to correct. 

But of my sin, since I may pardon have, 
My son’s pursuit shall shortly be reject ; 
Then will I crave with sured confidence. 
And thus beginneth the suit of his pretence. 
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DOMINE, EXAUDI ORATIONEM MEAM.! 


Hear my prayer, O Lord ; hear my request ; 
Complish my boon; answer to my desire ; 

Not by desert, but for thine own behest ; 

In whose firm truth Thou promised mine empire 
To stand stable: and after thy justice, 

Perform, O Lord, that thing that I require. 

But not of Law after the form and guise 

To enter judgment with thy thrall bondslave, 
To plead his right; for in such manner wise 
Before thy sight no man his right shall save. 
For of myself, lo! this my righteousness 

By scourge, and whip, and pricking spurs, I have 
Scant risen up, such is my beastliness : 

For that mine enemy hath pursued my life, 
And in the dust hath soiled my lustiness ; 

To foreign realms, to flee his rage so rife, 

He hath me forced ; as dead to hide my head. 
And for because, within myself at strife, 

My heart, and spirit, with all my force, were fled, 
I had recourse to times that have been past, 
And did remember thy deeds in all my dread, 
And did peruse thy works that ever last ; 
Whereby I know above these wonders all 

Thy mercies were : then lift I up in haste 
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My hands to Thee; my soul to Thee did call, 
Like barren soil, for moisture of thy grace. 
Haste to my help, O Lord, afore I fall; 

For sure I feel my spirit doth faint apace. 
Turn not thy face from me that I be laid 

In count of them that headling down do pass 
Into the pit: Shew me betimes thine aid, 

For on thy grace I wholly do depend: 

And in thy hand since all my health is staid, — 
Do me to know what way, thou wilt, I bend ; 
For unto thee I have raised up my mind. 

Rid me, O Lord, from them that do entend 
My foes to be; for I have me assigned 

Alway within thy secret protection. 

Teach me thy will, that I by thee may find 
The way to work the same in affection : 

For thou, my God, thy blessed Spirit upright 
In laud of truth shall be my direction. 

Thou, for thy name, Lord, shalt revive my sprite 
Within the right, that I receive by Thee: 
Whereby my life of danger shall be quite. 
Thou hast fordone the great iniquity, 

That vex’d my soul: Thou shalt also confound 
My foes, O Lord, for thy benignity ; 

For thine am I, thy servant aye most bound. 
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NOLI EMULARI IN MALIGNA.! 


Auruo’ thou see th’ outrageous climb aloft, 
Envy not thou his blind prosperity. 

The wealth of wretches, tho’ it seemeth soft, 
Move not thy heart by their felicity. 

They shall be found like grass, turn’d into hay, 
And as the herbs that wither suddenly. 
Stablish thy trust in God: seek right alway, 
And on the earth thou shalt inhabit long. 
Feed, and increase such hope from day to day ; 
And if with God thou time thy hearty sone, 
He shall thee give what so thy heart can lust. 
Cast upon God thy will, that rights thy wrone; 
Give him the charge, for He upright and just 
Hath cure of thee, and eke, of thy cares all; 
And He shall make thy truth to be discust. 
Bright as the sun, and thy rightwiseness shall 
(The cursed wealth, though now do it deface) 
Shine like the daylight that we the noon call. 
Patiently abide the Lord’s assured grace : 

Bear with even mind the trouble that he sends; 
Dismay thee not, though thou see the purchase 
Increase of some ; for such like luck God sends 
To wicked folk. 

Restrain thy mind from wrath that aye offends. 


I 
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Do way all rage, and see thou do eschew 
By their like deed such deeds for to commit ; 
For wicked folk their overthrow shall rue. 

Who patiently abides, and do not flit 

They shall possede the world from heir to heir ; 
The wicked shall of all his wealth be quit 

So suddenly, and that without repair, 

That all his pomp, and all his strange array 
Shall from thine eye depart, as blast of aur, 

The sober then the world shall wield I say, 

And live in wealth and peace so plentiful. 

Him to destroy the wicked shall assay, 

And gnash his teeth eke with groaning ireful ; 
The Lord shall scorn the threatenings of the wretch, 
For he doth know the tide is nigh at full 

When he shall sink, and no hand shall him seech. 
They have unsheathed eke their bloody bronds, 
And bent their bow to prove if they might reach 
To overthrow thé «= «s,s ~s7he% 

Bare of relief the harmless to devour. 

The sword shall pierce the heart of such that fonds: 
Their bow shall break in their most endeavour. 

A little living gotten rightfully 

Passeth the riches, and eke the high power 

Of that, that wretches have gather’d wickedly. 
Perish shall the wicked’s posterity, 

And God shall ’stablish the just assuredly. 

The just man’s days the. Lord doth know, and see ! 
Their heritage shall last for evermore, 

And of their hope beguil’d they shall not be, 
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When dismold days shall wrap the other sore. 
They shall be full when other faint for food, 
Therewhilst shall fail these wicked men therefore. 
To God’s enemies such end shall be allow’d, 

As hath lamb’s grease wasting in the fire, 

That is consum’d into a smoky cloud. 

Borroweth th’ unjust without will or desire 

To yield again ; the just freely doth give, 

Where he seeth need: as mercy doth require. 
Who will’th him well for right therefore shall leve ; 
Who banish him shall be rooted away. 

His steps shall God direct still and relieve, 

And please him shall what life him lust essay ; 
And though he fall under foot, lie shall not he, 
Catching his hand for God shall straight him stay : 
Nor yet his seed foodless seen for to be. 

The just to all men merciful hath been ; 

Busy to do well, therefore his seed, I say, 

Shall have abundance alway fresh and green. 
Flee ill; do good; that thou may’st last alway, 
For God doth love for evermore the upright. 
Never his chosen doth he cast away ; 

For ever he them mindeth day and night ; 

And wicked seed alway shall waste to nought, 
The just shall wield the world as their own right, 
And long thereon shali dwell, asthey have wrought. 
With wisdom shall the wise man’s mouth him able; 
His tongue shall speak alway even as it ought, 
With God’s learning he hath his heart stable, 
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His foot therefore from sliding shall be sure ! 
The wicked watcheth the just for to disable, 
And for to slay him doth his busy cure. 

But God will not suffer him for to quail ; 

By tyranny, nor yet by fault unpure, 

To be condemn’d in judgment without fail. 
Await therefore the coming of the Lord! 

Live with his laws in patience to prevail, 

And He shall raise thee of thine own accord 
Above the earth, in surety to behold 

The wicked’s death, that thou may it record, 

I have well seen the wicked sheen like gold : 
Lusty and green as laurel lasting aye, 

But even anon and scant his seat was cold 
When IJ have pass’d again the selfsame way ; 
Where he did reign, he was not to be found : 
Vanish’d he was for all his fresh array. 

Let uprightness be still thy steadfast ground. 
Follow the right; such one shall alway find 
Himself in peace and plenty to abound. 

All wicked folk reversed shall untwind, 

And wretchedness shall be the wicked’s end. 
Health to the just from God shall be assign’d, 
Heshallthem strength whom trouble should offend. 
The Lord shall help I say, and them deliver 
From cursed hands, and health unto them send, 
For that in Him they set their trust for ever. 


AN EPITAPH OF SIR THOMAS GRAVENER, 
KNIGHT. 


Unpenr this stone there lieth at rest 
A friendly man, a worthy knight ; 
Whose heart and mind was ever prest 
To favour truth, to further right. 


The poor’s defence, his neighbour’s aid, 
Most kind always unto his kin; 

That stint all strife, that might be stayed ; 
Whose gentle grace great love did win. 


A man, that was full earnest set 

To serve his prince at all assays: 

No sickness could him from it let; 
Which was the shortening of his days. 


His life was good, he died full well ; 

The body here, the soul in bliss 

With length of words why should I tell, 

Or farther shew, that well known is; 
Since that the tears of more and less, 
Right well declare his worthiness. 


Vivit post funera Virtus. 
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SIR ANTONIE SENTLEGER OF SIR T. WYATT. 


Tus lieth the dead, that whilome lived here 
H | Among the dead that quick go on the ground ; 
, {| Though he be dead, yet doth he quick appear 
By immortal fame that death cannot confound 
His life for aye, his fame in trump shall sound. 


Though he be dead, yet is he thus alive: 
No death that life from Wyatt can deprive. 


THE END. 
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APPENDIX. 


SIR THOMAS WYATT’S LETTER TO THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL IN 1541.* 


PLEASE IT YOUR GOOD LORDSHIPS 
TO UNDERSTAND ; 


I nave knowledge by Mr. Lieutenant that the 
King’s pleasure is, and your commandment, that 
I should write and declare such things as have 
passed me whilst I was in the Emperor’s court, 
by word, writing, communing, or receiving, with 
or from any man, whereby I know myself to have 
offended, or whereby I might run in suspect of 
offence; namely, in the time of that Court being 
at Nice, and Villa Franca. 

First; like as I take God to record in whom I 
trust to be saved, and whose redemption I forsake 
if wittingly I lie; so do I humbly in his name 
beseech you all, that in those things that be not 
fresh in my memory no captious advantage be 
taken of me: professing always that if my self 
can by any means, or your Lordships, or any 
other, reduce any other thing than I shall touch 
to my remembrance, sincerely and uncolourably 
from time to time to declare the truth in prison, 

* See vol. i. p. xcil. 
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or out. And for my part I declare affirmingly 
at all proofs whereby a Christian man may be 
tried, that in my life in crime towards the Majesty 
of the King my master, or any his issue in deed, 
word, writing, or wish, I never offended. I never 
committed malice or offence, or (as I have pre- 
sently said before you) done a thing wherein my 
thought could accuse my conscience as touching 
words with any the King’s enemy, or traitor, in 
my life. I remember not that ever I spake with 
any, knowing him at that time to be a traitor, or 
enemy, but to Brauncetour at his apprehension 
in Paris, and to Trogmorton at St. Daves, that 
would have brought me a present of wine from 
Pole: which processes, I doubt not but it is well 
in your Lordship’s remembrance. 

I had forgot in this place a light fellow, a 
gunner, that was an Englishman, and came out 
of Ireland with an Irish traitor, called James; I 
have forgot his other name and doubt in that 
also. He could scarce speak English, and drunken 
he was; and ona day I rebuked him out of my 
house; and he sought to advertise me of that 
James’ coming again; but the thing was of no 
value, and I neglected them. 

And there was also a fool, an Irishman, that 
was lame, maimed in the Emperor’s wars; and 
there took him by the name of Rosaroffa, because 
he ware a red rose in his breast: but there was 
no substance of those things. But if they require 
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any further, I am ready to say to it; though it 
be to none effect. Writing I never received none 
of any there, being known a traitor, or being sus- 
pect of treason: or none afterwards proved a 
traitor, other than followeth. 

Of the Earl of Essex (being then as the King’s 
chief Councellor, and after declared a traitor of 
Pagett) a letter, being inclosed within a letter of 
the Earl of Essex, directing another letter with 
the same to Brauncetour. Pate’s letters I sent 
to the Earl of Essex, Brauncetour not yet known 
for a traitor. Of Leze, a letter or two, he being 
in Italy. Whereunto I answered him in sub- 
stance, exhorting him to come and see Spain, 
and return into England with me: he then not 
being suspected of any offence, to my knowledge. 

Of Brauncetour two or three letters (he being 
at Tour de Himmes in Castille, and I at Barce- 
lona) concerning my money of the bank. This 
was twelve months before he was discovered for 
a traitor. Other letters or writings, such as above, 
I never remember that any came to my hands, 
or through my hands unopened, but of the Priest 
that was my lord Lyster’s chaplain; which | 
opened, and after brought them the King. 

Communing with any declared or known then 
to me a traitor or rebel, with sending of message, 
recommendations, advertisements, favourable to- 
kens, or writings, or any such matter, let it be 
proved and impute it to me for treason. Nor I 
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say not that, for that I have done it so secretly 
that it cannot be proved, but, as God judge me, 
I am clear of thought. Receiving, I am as clear 
as sending. God knoweth what restless torment 
it hath been to me since my hither coming, to 
examine myself, perusing all my deeds to my re- 
membrance, whereby a malicious enemy might 
take advantage by evil interpretation. But, as I 
complained before to your Lordships, it had 
grieved me the suspect I have been in, being in 
Spain, that it was noised that I was run away to 
the Bishop of Rome, had not the King’s Majesty 
had so good opinion of me that, as I know, at 
my coming home they were punished that had 
sown that noise on me. 

And further, by examination of Mason; the 
which thing, with that you name the towns Nice 
and Villa Franca, reneweth the suspect thereof. 
Whereof the substance and truth of that I passed 
there, to my remembrance I shall declare sin- 
cerely. 

At the Emperor’s arrival at Villa Franca, 
(which is about one mile from Niee, and where 
is a boat for gallies) to my galley came a servant 
from the Bishop of London that now is, and Dr. 
Haynes, advertising me of their being at Nice. 
I went with my boat without delay to them; 
and, to be short, I gat them [lodging] at Villa 
Franca, right over against my own, as good as 


the time and place would suffer. For though 
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they were better lodged at Nice, yet me-thought 
that Court being full ofthe Court of Rome, it 
was scant sure nor convenient, nor so meet for 
our communication. The execution thereof needs 
not here to be comprehended : it was then adver- 
tised of. And besides, I suppose it be not the 
intent of this declaration. I, as God judge me 
like as I was continually imagining, and com- 
passing what way I might do best service; so 
rested I not day nor night to hunt out for know- 
ledge of those things. I trotted continually up 
and down that hell through heat and stink, from 
counsellor to ambassador, from one friend to 
another; but the things then were either so 
secretly handled, or yet not in coverture, that I 
with all mine acquaintance, and much less they 
my colleagues for any policy or industry that I 
saw them use, could not get any knowledge. 
Me thought (an Emperor, a French King, and 
Bishop of Rome being so assembled, pretending 
an union of all the world, to be treated by the 
hands of my Master’s mortal enemy, I being pre- 
sent, neither having knowledge of any thing, nor 
thilk advertisement from hence) that I should 
leave no stone unmoved to get some intelligence : 
although, peradventure my colleagues thought 
that little to be their charge, but only to convert 
the Emperor by their learning. 

Upon this it chanced that upon a day there 
was no person at dinner with us but we three, 
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and Mason ; and, the servants being from the 
board, (whether they were gone for meat, or whe- 
ther I bade them go down, I remember not) I 
rehearsed the [case], care I had for lack of know- 
ledge, and the necessity, and demanded their 
opinion, ‘ What if Mason should insinuate him- 
self dissembling with Pole, to suck something 
worthy of knowledge in these great matters.’ 
They both thought it good, and Mason was con- 
tent to essay it when he should see time and 
occasion. The certain time how long I tarried 
after, or how long I was there in all, on my truth 
I remember not; but I think I was not there 
twelve days in all afore any thing done in this 
matter. To my knowledge, my overture for my 
coming to the King was made unto me; wherein 
[I had not so much respect to the offers that were 
made, as to the promise and the assurance that 
both the Emperor, Grandvela, and Cavas made 
me, that nothing neither with Bishop or King 
should be treated and concluded till I came 
again, if I came in fifteen or sixteen days, or that 
the King did send resolution upon these affairs. 
This, me-thought, was so gladsome unto me to 
win to the King, he being unbound and at liberty 
so many days (with my posting only and pain in 
so high matters) that all my policy of knowledge, 


and intelligence was clean forgotten with me. 


Me-thought I had enough. The resolution upon 
these affairs your Lordships knoweth; and the 
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success after sheweth what was meant then. 
The day passed; and [before] my return (although 
I solicited earnestly my dispatch) the appoint- 
ment [was] concluded, and these Princes de- 
parted. 

Touching this device of Mason with Pole, this 
is all that soundeth in any case to my fact. And 
let it be proved that ever by Mason, or any other, 
I sent him word, advertisement, or put word or 
order in his mouth what he should say or do, 
other than I have declared, and let it be imputed 
treason unto me. 

The like unto this I used after at Toledo, 
where I used Mr. Foleman’s brother and another 
merchant that had been spoiled to seek means to 
enter into Pole’s lodging, and to spy who re- 
sorted thither, and what they could learn; where- 
by I discovered Brauncetour’s treason, not only 
resorting to Pole, but plainly exhorting them to 
forsake the King and follow Pole, whereof I ad- 
vertised : and by that also I knew of Grandvela’s 
being there secretly with him ; upon which I got 
of Grandvela farther knowledge of Pole’s suits 
and demands. This I did without consultation, 
for I had no colleague with me. But at Paris 
about the apprehension of Brauncetour, I used 
Weldon and Sworder, and that with participation 
of both of Mr. Tate and the Bishop of London, to 
be spies over Brauncetour, and to put themselves 
into company, whereby I ever knew where he be- 
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came, till the hour came that he was appre- 
hended, Weldon being in the chamber with him. 
Our Lord defend these men, that the thing that 
was both meant and done in the King’s service, 
should be prejudiced by suspect in this behalf. 
But to return to the matter of Mason. I met 
with the Emperor upon the sea afore Marseilles, 
coming in a boat from Aquas-Mortes, both in 
hazard of the Moors and naughty weather, be- 
cause I would prevent the Emperor and the French 
King’s meeting, which should be at Aquas-Mortes. 
—But I came too late to break any thing. Now 
had the Emperor been at Genes, and there had 
Mason gotten occasion to enter with Pole; and 
he told me that he could suck nothing out of 
him, for that he seemed to suspect him. At 
Venice was I never. Whilst this was done was 
I yet in England; and Mason told me that he 
had written to me and the Earl of Essex what 
he had done, which letters never came to my 
hands, nor almost a year after to the Earl of 
Essex’ hands, as the same Earl told me at my 
coming home: and further told me how honestly 
Mason had declared himself, and how well the 
King took it, and how good lord he was to him. 


- And farther declared unto me the chance, that 


though the letters that Mason wrote to him came 
not yet then to his hands, that in searching 
Mason’s papers, the minute thereof was found ; 
and after how the letter self came to his hands, 


adding thereunto these words, ‘ They meant at 
Mason, but they shot at the Wyatt.’ And I 
remember well the answer I made was, ‘ They 
strake at me, but they hurt me not; therefore, I 
pray God forgive them, but i-beshrew their hearts 
for their meaning.’ Mason of this all the while 
never wrote unto me into Spain, but that he was 
detained with a quartan; but I knew by Grand- 
vela that he was detained by examination, wherein 
I was suspect; and further particular I could 
nothing of him. And after, as it may appear by 
my letters, I solicited my coming home for my 


declaration. 


bring me into suspect, me seemeth, if I be not 
blinded by mine cause, that the credit that an 
Ambassador hath, or ought to have, might well 
discharge as great stretches as these. If in these 
matters I have presumed to be trusty more than 
I was trusted, surely the zeal of the King’s service 
drove me to it. And I have been always of opi- 
nion, that the King’s Majesty either should send 
for Ambassadors such as he trusteth, or trust such 
as he sendeth. 
masters of the Council, that hath, and shall in 
like case serve the King, for Christ’s charity weigh 
in this mine innocence, as you would be deemed 
in your first days, when you have [had] charge 
without experience. For if it be not by practice 
and means that an Ambassador should have and 
come to secrets, a Prince were as good send 
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If these be the matters that may 


But all ye, my good Lords, and 
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naked letters, and to receive naked letters, as to 
be at charge for residencers. And if a man 
should be driven to be so scrupulous to do no- 
thing without warrant, many occasions of good 
service should scape him. 

Touching the Bishop of London and Haynes’ 
calumning in this matter, when it shall please 
your Lordships to examine me, I shall sincerely 
declare unto you the malice that hath moved 
them; and if I might be examiner in my own 
eause, I know they cannot avoid their untruth in 
denial of their consent in this cause of Mason. 

I beseech you humbly be my good Lords, and 
let not my life wear away here, that might per- 
adventure be better spent in some days deed for 
the King’s service. Our Lord put in your hearts 
to do with me as I have deserved toward the 
King’s Majesty. 


The King’s true, faithful subject 


and servant, and humble orator, 


T. Wyarr. 
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SIR THOMAS WYATT’S DEFENCE, 


AFTER THE INDICTMENT AND EVIDENCE.* 


MY LORDS, 
Ir it were here the law, as hath been in some 
Commonwealths, that in all accusations the de- 
fendant should have double the time to say and 
defend, that the accusers have in making their 
accusements ; and that the defendant might de- 
tain unto him counsel, as in France, or where the 
Civil Law is used; then might I well spare some 
of my leisure to move your Lordships’ hearts to 
be favourable unto me; then might I by counsel 
help my truth, which by mine own wit I am not 
able against such a prepared thing. But in as 
much as that time, that your Lordships will 
favourably give me without interruption, I must 
spend to instruct without help of counsel their 
consciences, that must pronounce upon me; I 
beseech you only (at the reverence of God, 
whose place in judgment you occupy under the 
King’s Majesty, and whom, you ought to have, 
where you are, before your eyes) that you be not 
both my judges and my accusers, that is to say, 
that you aggravate not my cause unto the quest, 
but that alone unto their requests or unto mine, 


* See vol. i. p. xcil. 
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which I suppose to be both ignorant in the law, 
ye interpret law sincerely. For although it be 
these men that must pronounce upon me: yet I 
know right well what a small word may, of any 
of your mouths that sit in your place, to these 
men that seeketh light at your hands. This 
done, with your Lordships’ leaves, I shall convert 
my tale unto those men. 

I say unto you, my good masters and christian 
brethren, that if I might have had such help, as 
I spake of to my Lords before, counsel, and time, 
I doubt not but I should fully have satisfied your 
conscience, and have persuaded you. Nor I mean 
no such time as hath been had for the inventing, 
for the setting forth, for the indictment, for devise- 
ment of the dilating of the matters by my masters 
here of the King’s Majesty’s learned counsel ; 
for it is three years that this matter is first begun : 
but I would have wished only so much time, that 
I might have read that they have penned; and 
penned too, that you might read. But that may 
not be. Therefore I must answer directly to the 
accusation, which will be hard for me to re- 
member. 

The accusation comprehendeth the indictment, 
and all these worshipful men’s tales annexed there- 
unto. The length whereof, the cunning whereof, 
made by learned men, weaved in and out to per- 
suade you and trouble me here and there, to 
seek to answer that is in the one afore, and in 
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the other behind, may both deceive you and 
amaze me, if God put not in your heads honest 
wisdom to weigh these things as much as it ought 
to be. So to avoid the danger of your forgetting, 
and my trouble in the declaration, it is necessary 
to gather the whole process into these chief points, 
and unto them to answer directly, whereby ye 
shall perceive what be the principals, and what 
be the effects which these men craftily and wit- 
tingly have weaved together, that a simple man 
might hardly try the one from the other. Surely, 
but that I understand mine own matter, I should 
be too much to seek and accumbered in it. But, 
masters, this is more of law than of equity, of 
living than of uprightness, with such intricate 
appearances to blind men’s conscience; specially 
in case of man’s life, where alway the naked 
truth is the goodliest persuasion. But to purpose. 

Of the points that I am accused of, to my 
perceiving, these be the two marks whereunto 
mine accusers direct all their shot of eloquence. 
A deed, and a saying. After this sort, in effect, 
is the deed alleged with so long words: ‘ Wyatt 
‘in so great trust with the King’s Majesty, that he 
‘made him his ambassador, and for whom his 
‘ Majesty hath done so much, being ambassador 
‘hath had intelligence with the King’s rebel and 
‘traitor Pole.’ Touching the saying, amounteth 
to this much: ‘ That same Wyatt, being also 
‘ambassador, maliciously, falsely, and traitorously 
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‘said, That he feared that the King should be 
‘ cast out of a cart’s tail; and that by God’s blood, 
‘if he were so, he were well served, and he would 
‘he were so.’ The sole apparel of the rest of all 
this process pertaineth to the proofs of the one 
or other of these two points. But if these two 
points appear unto you to be more than false, 
maliciously invented, craftily disguised, and worse 
set forth, I doubt not, but the rest of their proofs 
will be but reproofs in every honest man’s judg- 
ment. But let us come to the matter. 

And here I beseech you, if any of you have 
brought with you already my judgment, by rea- 
son of such tales as ye have heard of me abroad, 
that ye will leave all such determination aside, 
and only weigh the matter as.it shall be here ap- 
parent unto you. And besides that, think, I be- 
seech you, that, if it be sufficient for the condem- 
nation of any man to be accused only, that then 
there is no man guiltless. But if for condemna- 
tion is requisite proof and declaration, then take 
me as yet not condemned, till thoroughly, ad- 
visedly, and substantially ye have heard and 


marked my tale. 


First you must understand that my masters 
here, serjeant . . . and other of the King’s 
Counsel that allege here against me, were never 
beyond the sea with me, that I remember. They 
never heard me say any such words there, never 
saw me have any intelligence with Pole, nor my 
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indicters neither. Wherein you must mark, that 
neither these men which talk here unsworn, nor 
the indictment at large, is to be regarded as an 
evidence. The indicters have found that I have 
done it. If that be true, what need your trial ? 
but if quests fetch their light at indictments at 
large, then is a man condemned unheard: then 
had my Lord Dacres been found guilty; for he 
was indicted at large by four or five quests; like 
was his matter avowed, affirmed, and aggravated 
by an help of learned men; but on all this the 
honourable and wise nobility did not once look ; 
they looked at the evidence, in which they 
weighed, I suppose, the malice of his accusers, 
the unlikelihood of the things hanging together, 
and chiefly of all, the substance of the matter 
and the proofs. 

Who then accused me that ever he heard me, 
or saw me, or knew me to have intelligence with 
Pole by word, writing, or message to or fro? 
Noman. Why so? For there is [no] such thing. 
Why art thou brought hither then? It is but a 
bare condemnation to say, ‘If I had not offended, 
I had not been brought hither.” That was their 
saying against Christ, that had nothing to say 
against him else. 

But there is other matter, for proofs hereof 
against me. There is the Right Reverend Father 
in God the Bishop of London, and Mr. Dr. Haynes 
the King’s Chaplain, that depose against me. 
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What sayest thou to this Wyatt? These men 
were beyond the sea with thee, where thou sayest 
that neither the indicters nor we were there: these 
men of learning, of gravity, yea! and Ambassa- 
dors with thee too. 

To this I say, this word ‘ Intelligence’ con- 
cludeth a familiarity or conferring of devices 
together, which may be by word, message, or 
writing, which the law forbiddeth to be had with 
any the King’s traitors, or rebels, pain of the like. 
Rehearse the law: declare, my Lords, I beseech 
you, the meaning thereof. Am I a traitor, be- 
cause I spake with the King’s traitor? No, not 
for that, for I may bid him, ‘ Avaunt, traitor :’ 
or, ‘ Defy him traitor.”. No man will take this 
for treason. But where he is holpen, counselled, 
advertised by my word, there lieth the treason, 
there lieth the treason. In writing it is like: in 
message it is like: for I may send him both letter 
and message of challenge, or defiance. But in 
any of these the suspect is dangerous; therefore 
whosoever would do any of these things, I would 
advise him that it appear well. And yet neither 
God's law, nor man’s law, nor no equity condem- 
neth a man for suspects: but for such a suspect, 
such a word, or writing, [that] may be so apparent 
by conjectures, or success of things afterwards, by 
vehement likelihoods, by conferring of things, and 
such like, that it may be a grievous matter. 

But whereto do I declare this point? it is far 
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out of my case: For if I ever spake word to him 
beyond the sea, and yet to my remembrance but 
once on this side; or if ever I wrote to him, or 
if I ever sent him word or message, I confess the 
action; let it be imputed to me for treason. I 
say not of word, message, or writing that should 
be abetting, aiding, comforting, or advertisement ; 
but any at all, but only by his servant Trogmorton, 
at S. Daves, in France; which was in refusal of 
a present that he would have sent me of wine, 
and of other gear; of which thing I advertised, 
and it appeareth by my letters, the matter how it 
went; and there was present Chambers, Knowles, 
Mantell, Blage, and Mason, that heard what plea- 
sant words I cherished him withal. 

‘ Here were a great matter to blear your eyes 
withal,’ say my accusers, < if you would believe 
‘ Wyatt, that is not ashamed to lie so manifestly 
‘in judgment. Didst thou not send Mason unto 
‘him at Nice? Hast thou not confessed thyself ? 
‘Hath not Mason confessed it? Hath not the 
‘ Bishop of London and Haynes accused thee 
‘thereof?’ Forsooth never a whit. Neither sent 
I Mason, nor have confessed that, nor Mason so 
confesseth, nor, I suppose, neither of my accusers 
do so allege. Call for therm, Bonner and Haynes ; 
their spirituality letteth not them from judgment 
out of the King’s Court. Let them be sworn. 
Their saying is, that Mason spake with Pole at 
Genes. Here do not they accuse me, they accuse 
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Mason. Call forth Mason, swear him. He is 
defendant, his oath cannot be taken. What saith 
he at the least? He saith that Bonner, Haynes, 
and Wyatt, being all three the King’s Ambassa- 
dors at Villa Franca besides Nice, that same 
Wyatt, being in great care for intelligence how 
the matters went there in great closeness, being 
an Emperor, a French King, a Bishop of Rome 
so nigh together, that all these lay within four 
miles treating upon a conclusion of peace by the 
hands and means of the Bishop of Rome, the 
King’s mortal enemy ; Pole also his traitor being 
there practising against the King, the said Wyatt 
at a dinner devised and asked, ‘ What if Mason 
‘ did undermine Pole, to look if he could suck out 
‘any thing of him, that were worth the King’s 
‘knowledge :’ which then all three thought good, 
and he accepted it, when he should see his time. 
Doth Mason here accuse me, or confesseth, 
that I sent him on a message? What word gave 
I unto thee, Mason? What message? I defy 
all familiarity and friendship betwixt us, say thy 
worst. My accusers themselves are accused in 
this tale, as well as I, if this be treason. Yea, 
and more: for whereas I confess frankly, knowing 
both my conscience and the thing clear of treason : 
they, belike mistrusting themselves, deny this. 
What they mean by denying of this: minister in+ 
terrogatories. Let them have such thirty-eight 
as were ministered unto me; and their familiar 
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friends examined in hold, and appear as well as I ; 
and let us see what milk these men would yield. 
Why not? they are accused as well as I. Shall 
they be privileged, because they by subtle craft 
complained first? where I, knowing no hurt in 
the thing, did not complain likewise? But they 
are two. We arealso two. As in spiritual courts 
men are wont to purge their fames, let us try our 
fames for our honesties, and we will give them 
odds. And if the thing be earnestly marked, 
theirs is negative, ours is affirmative. Our oaths 
ought to be received : theirs in this point cannot. 

I say further, they are not the first openers of 
this matter, whereby they ought to be received. 
For what will they say? Bonner wrote this out 
of France long after he was gone from me out of 
Spain. And Haynes came home, whereas he re- 
mained ambassador in France. But Mason wrote 
this to the late Earl of Essex from Genes, where he 
had spoken with Pole, forthwith upon the speaking 
with him, I being here in England. For afore 
was I come from Villa Franca, sent to the Em- 
peror from the King’s Majesty in post: for what 
purpose, or what service I did, I know the King’s 
Majesty hath esteemed more than I will ascribe 
unto myself; and it should but occupy the time, 
and instruct you little the better in the matter. 

I say then, Mason wrote of this unto the Earl 
of Essex; and unto me also, which letters never 
came to my hands, nor unto the Earl of Essex’s 
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hands neither, all a year after. And when Mason 
was examined here upon the same afore the Earl 
of Essex, the Duke of Suffolk, and, as J remember, 
the Bishop of Durham (I being in Spain), his 
papers and his things were sought and visited. 
And where Mason alleged these letters sent to the 
Earl of Essex, he sware he never received them ; 
and in that search was found the minute of that 
same letter. And I think Mason no such fool, 
but in’ that letter he rehearsed, that upon our 
consent he went to Pole, and so after what he did. 
Upon this, so apparent, was Mason dismissed : 
and long after came the letters to the Earl of 
Essex’s hands. And this did the Earl of Essex 
tell me after my coming home out of Spain; and, 
as far as I remember, I learned that of Mr. Bart- 
lett, which was the Earl’s servant, that brought 
the minute with Mason’s papers. This I say, 
for that peradventure the letters cannot now be 
found; yet let him say what he knoweth. So 
that it is not to be believed, that Mason, then 
not being in doubt of any accusation, would have 
said in his letter that he went by the Ambassa- 
dor’s consent, unless it had been so indeed. 
Therefore, I say, if our consents in this be treason, 
then are they in this as far in as 1; and their nega- 
tive requireth proof, and neither oath nor denial : 
and our oaths are to be taken in the affirmative, 
and not theirs in the negative: nor they are not 
to be received as the first openers, for Mason 
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wrote it long before them. And they, belike, 
condemning themselves in taking it to be treason, 
would falsely lay it unto us, that frankly confess 
it without thought of treason. But you may see 
how their falsehood hangeth together. These 
men thinketh it enough to accuse: and as all 
these slanderers use for a general rule, ‘ Whom 
thou lovest not, accuse; for though he heal not 
the wound, yet the scar shall remain.’ 

But you will say unto me, What is it to thy 
declaration, whether they have offended or no? 
Thou confessest, that thou consentest to his going 
to the King’s traitor: how avoidest thou that? 
What didst thou mean by that, or what authority 
hadst thou so to do? 

This is it, that I would ye should know, good 
masters, as well as God knoweth; and it shall be 
clear enough anon, without suspect, unto you. 

But first, if that suspect should have been well 
and lawfully grounded, before it had come as far 
as accusation; it should have been proved be- 
tween Pole and me kin, acquaintance, familiarity, 
or else accord of opinions, whereby it might ap- 
pear, that my consent to Mason’s going to him 
should be for naughty purpose: or else there 
should have been brought forth some success 
since, some letters, if none of mine, at the least 
of some others, some confession of some of his 
adherents that have been examined or suffered. 

But what? There is none. Whyso? Thou 
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shait as soon find out oil out of a flint stone, as 
find any such thing in me. What I meant by it 
is declared unto you. It was little for my avail :. 
it was to undermine him; it was to be a spy over 
him ; it was to learn an enemy’s counsel. If it 
might have been, had it been out of purpose, 
trow you? I answer now, as though it had been 
done on my own head without the counsel of two 
of the King’s counsellors, and myself also the 
third; there is also mine authority. I have re- 
ceived oft thanks from the King’s Majesty, and 
his Councils, for things that I have gotten by 
such practices; as I have in twenty letters, ‘use 
‘ now all your policy, use now all your friends; use 
‘now all your dexterity to come to knowledge and 
‘intelligence.’ This, and such like, were my po- 
licy ; and by such means afterwards, and setting 
two to be spies over that same Pole in Toledo, 
when he came in post to the Emperor, I disco- 
vered the treason of Brauncetor and the practices 
of Pole in the Emperor’s court. And I dare say 
the King’s Majesty was served by the same deed; 
and how, my Lords of the Council know, both 
by my letters and declaration since I have been 
prisoner. 

But this I shall beseech you to note in this 
matter, that now I speak of; for that I spake 
before, ‘ that successes declare suspects.’ Before 
Pole came out of Rome to go post to the Em- 
peror, I had so good intelligence, that I knew of 
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it and advertised, that he should come, wherein I 
desired to know what I should do. I heard no- 
thing. I wrote again, ‘ He is on the sea, or else 
‘as far as Genes by land hitherward.’ I heard no 
word again. This was either because it was not 
believed, or else they thought it was not like that 
I should get the knowledge, being in Spain. I 
wrote again, ‘ He is in Spain;’ and what I had 
done: for I had laboured before his coming im- 
portunately, that he should have been ordered 
according to the treaties. I heard yet no word. 
In conclusion, on my own head I did so much, 
that he was neither sent against, being the Bishop 
of Rome’s legate, neither received, nor did no- 
thing that he came for, nor rewarded, which 
Princes use, nor accompanied out again. And 
besides that, I knew and advertised all his doings, 
and sent a copy of his own chief. matters. And 
thus was he by my industry dispatched out of 
Spain smally to his reputation or contenting : and 
the answer with the king, afore the letters came 
to me by Francis the courier, [that directed] how 
I should order myself in the business. This I say 
hath been one of the fruits of mine intelligence 
with Pole; that, as God judge me, this seven 
year, I suppose, came no gladder news unto him 
than this of my trouble; and on my troth it is no 
small trouble unto me, that he should rejoice in 
it. 

But to set spies over traitors, it is | think no 
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new practice with ambassadors. He of France, 
that is now here, had he not, trow ye, them that 
knit company with Chappuis afore he was deli- 
vered here? I myself the last year at Paris ap- 
pointed Welden, and Swerder, two scholars there, 
to entertain Brauncetor, that by them I might 
know where he became always, for his sudden 
apprehension. The Bishop was made privy unto 
it; so was Mr. Totle. And I would have had 
Mason done this, but presently afore the Bishop 
he refused it, alleging that he* had once swerved 
from him in such a like matter. I had no war- 
rant for all this gear, no more had the Bishop in 
this that I know of, other than of the authority 
and trust that an ambassador hath and ought to 
have. 

Besides this, ye bring in now, that I should 
have this intelligence with Pole because of our 
opinions, that are like; and that I am papish. 
I think I should have more ado with a great sort 
in England to purge myself of suspect of a Lu- 
theran, than of a Papist. What men judge of 
me abroad, this may be a great token, that the 
King’s Majesty and his Council know what hazard 
I was in in Spain with the Inquisition, only by 
speaking against the Bishop of Rome, where 
peradventure Bonner would not have bid such a 


“brunt. The Emperor had much ado to save me, 


and yet that made me not hold my peace, when 


* The bishop. 
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I might defend the King’s deed against him, and 
improve his naughtiness. But in this case, good 
Masters, ye shall [hear] fair evidence: [what] 
the King and his Council thought in this matter; 
when they demised Mason at his first examina- 
tion, and for the small weight there was either 
against him or me. And what thing hath there 
happened since, that was not then opened ? In- 
quire, and ye shall find none. 

But now to the other part of my accusation, 
touching my saying. For the Love of our Lord, 
weigh it substantially ; and yet withal, remember 
the naughty handling of my accusers in the other 
point; and in this you shall see no less mali- 
cilousness, and a great deal more falsehood. 

And first let us handle the matter, as though I 
had so said. except only that same ‘ falsely, ma- 
‘ liciously, and traitorously,’ with all. Were it so, 
I had said the words; yet it remaineth unproved : 
(but take it not, that I grant them, for I mean 
not so,) but only that I had so said. Rehearse 
here the law of words; declare, my Lords, I be- 
seech you, the meaning thereof. This includeth 
that words maliciously spoken, or traitorously, 
against the King’s person should be taken for 
treason. It is not meant, masters, of words which 
despise the King lightly, or which are not all 
the most reverently spoken of him, as a man 
should judge a chace against him at the tennis, 
wherewith he were not all the best contented : 
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but such words, as bear an open malice; or stich 
words as persuade commotions, or seditions, or 
such things. And what say my accusers in these 
words? Do they swear I spake them traitorously, 
or maliciously? I dare say, they be shameless 
enough; yet have they not so deposed against 
me. Read their depositions: They say not so. 
Confer their depositions, if they agree word for 
word: That is hard, if they were examined apart, 
unless they had conspired more than became 
faithful accusers. If they misagree in words, and 
not in substance, let’us hear the words they vary 
in; for in some little thing may appear the truth, 
which, I dare say, you seek for conscience sake. 
And besides that, it is a small thing in altering 
of one syllable either with pen or word, that may 
make in the conceiving of the truth much matter 
or error. For in this thing, ‘I fear,’ or ‘1 trust,’ 
seemeth but one small syllable changed, and yet 
it maketh a great difference, and may be of 
an hearer wrong conceived and worse reported ; 
and yet, worst of all, altered by an examiner. 
Again, ‘ fall out,’ ‘cast out,’ or ‘ left out,’ 
maketh difference; yea, and the setting of the 
words one in another’s place may make great 
difference, though the words were all one, as, ‘a 
mill horse,’ and ‘a horse mill.’ I beseech you 
therefore examine the matter under this sort; 
confer their several sayings together, confer the 
examinations upon the sanie matter, and I dare 
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warrant, ye shall find misreporting and misun- 
derstanding. 

But first, for my own part, let this saying be 
mterpreted in the highest kind of naughtiness 
and maliciousness; yea, and alter them most 
that can be, that they may be found to that 
purpose. This is, (which God forbid should be 
thought of any man) that by throwing out of a 
cart’s tail, I should mean that vile death, that is 
ordained for wretched thieves. Besides this; put, 
that I were the naughtiest rank traitor that ever 
the ground bare: doth any man think that I 
were so foolish, so void of wit, that I would have 
told Bonner and Haynes, which had already 
lowered at my fashions, that I would so shameful 
a thing to the King’s Highness? Though I were, 
I say, so naughty a knave, and not all of the 
wisest, yet am I not so very a fool, though I 
thought so abominably, to make them privy of 
it, with whom I had no great acquaintance, and 
much less trust. 

But it is far from that point: Men may not 
be interpreted by as much as may be evil wrested 
and worse conjectured: there must be reason 
and appearance in every thing; but that way 
there is none. But ye know, masters, it is a 
common proverb, ‘I am left out of the cart’s 
tail,’ and it is taken upon packing gear together 
for carriage, that it is evil taken heed to, or 
negligently, slips out of the cart, and is lost. 
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So upon this blessed peace, that was handled, 
as partly is touched before, where seemed to be 
union of most part of Christendom, I saw, that © 
we hung yet in suspense between the two Princes 
that were at war, and that neither of them would 
conclude with us directly against the Bishop of 
Rome, and that we also would not conclude else 
with none of them : whereby it may appear what 
I meant by the proverb, whereby I doubted they 
would conclude among themselves and leave us 
out. And in communicating with some, perad- 
venture, [fore]casting these perils I might say; 
‘I fear for all these men’s fair promises the King 
shall be left out of the cart’s tail ;’ and lament 
that many good occasions had been let slip of 
concluding with one of these Princes: and I 
think that I have used the same proverb with 
some in talking. But that I used [it] with Bonner 
or Haynes, I never remember; and if I ever did, 
J am sure never as they couch the tale. And if 
I have used it with any other, I think, it hath 
been with Blage, or with Mason. Let their de- 
clarations be rehearsed, if they have been in that 
examined, whereby it may appear what I meant 
by the proverb. 

But consider the place and time, where my 
accusers sayeth, that I should speak it, and 
thereby ye shall easily perceive, that either they 
lie, and misreport the tale; or else that I can 
[not] speak English. 
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At Barcelona, say they, after we were come 
from Nice, and Villa Franca, and Aquas-Mortes; 
that was after the truce concluded, after the 
meeting of the Princes ; yea, and afore that, the 
King’s Majesty was left out of the packing in- 
deed : whereof at Aquas-Mortes I sent him the 
copy of the conclusions, and chapters of the 
peace, wherein he was not mentioned, contrary 
to the Emperor’s promise, and to the French 
king’s letters. Since we knew all three the same, 
it is now like that after this I would use the future 
tense in that was past, and shall, ‘ ye shall see,’ 
and then ‘ if he be so, by God’s blood he is well 
served ;? and then, ‘ I would he were so.’ It is 
more like I should say, if it were spoken at Bar- 
celona, that ‘ he is left out of the cart’s tail, 
and by God’s blood he is well served, and I am 
glad of it.’ By this you may perceive, that either 
they lie in the time, and the place, or else in 
the reporting the thing. 

But because I am wont sometime to rap out 
an oath in an earnest talk, look how craftily they 
have put in an oath to the matter, to make the 
matter seem mine; and because they have guarded 
a naughty garment of theirs with one of my 
naughty guards, they will swear, and face me 
down, that that was my garment. But bring 
me my garment as it was. If I said any like 
thing, rehearse my tale as I said it. No man 
can believe you, that I meant it as you construe 
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it; or that I speak it as you allege it; or that 
I understand English.so evil to-speak so out of 
purpose. Therefore the time, the place, and 
other men’s saying upon the same matter, bewray 
your craft and your falsehood. It well appeareth 
that you have a toward will to lie, but that you 
lacked in the matter, practice, or wit: for, they 
say, ‘ He that will lie well must have a good 
‘remembrance, that he agree in all poimts with 
‘himself, lest he be spied.’ 

To you, my good masters, in this purpose, I 
doubt not but you see already that in this saying, 
if I had so said, I meant not that naughty inter- 
pretation, that no devil would have imagined 
upon me; Nother is proved unto you, nor one ap- 
pearance thereof alleged. Besides, how unlike, 
it is, that I should so say as it is alleged: and 
finally, as I do grant, I might say, and as I think, 
I did say, that is no treason; for that I should 
wish or will that the King should be left out of 
the comprehension; the King himself and all 
the Council, that were at that time understanding 
in the King’s affairs, know, what labour and what 
pains I took to have his matters comprehended ; 
and I report me unto him and them: and some 
man would have thought it much to have said so 
much to his fellow, as I said after to the Emperor 
and his counsellors, charging them with that they 
had broken promise with the King. This was an 
evident sign of my will, that I would nothing less 
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than the misgoing of the King’s affairs, namely, 
of these that I had the handling of. If they would 
have proved that, they should have brought in 
my negligence, my slothfulness, my false handling 
of myself, whereby the King’s matters had quailed. 
But I say this much, if they have quailed for 
lack of wit, I am excusable: let the King blame 
his choice, and not me. But if they have been 
hindered of one minute of the advancement that. 
they might have had by my untruth, my slack- 
ness, my negligence, my pleasures, mine eases, 
my meat, my health; let any of this be proved, 
and let it be treason unto me. 

But now cometh to places, the conjectures and 
likelihoods that maketh proofs of mine intelligence 
with Pole, and of my malicious speaking of that 
same so disguised saying. But how can any 
thing make a proof or a conjecture of nothing ? 
Ye see the principles are wiped away : what 
matter can the appearances make? But yet let 
me answer unto them, you shall see them make 
for my purpose. 

One and of the greatest is this: ‘Wyatt grudged 
‘at his first putting in the Tower; ergo, say they, 
“he bare malice in his heart; and it is like that 
‘he sought intelligence with Pole; and also he 
‘ wished the King’s affairs to miscarry, because he 
‘would one way or other be revenged.’ Peradven- 
ture my accusers frame not their argument so 
much apparent against me: but let us examine 
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every point thereof. ‘ Wyatt grudged at his first 
putting into the Tower.’ If they take grudging 
for being sorry, or grieving, I will not stick with 
them, I grant it, and so I think it would do to 
any here. But if they use that word ‘ grudging’ 
including a desire to revenge, I say they he, I 
never so grudged; nor they nor any other man 
can either prove that, or make a likelihood of a 


proof thereof. 


Mason saith, he hath heard me 


complain thereof. Whatthen? Doth Mason say, 
that thereby he reckoned, I meant revenging, bear- 
ing malice in my heart? I know him so well 
that he will not so interpret complaining or moan- 
ing to revengine. 

But here come my other two honest men, and 
they say that I should say, ‘ God’s blood, the 
‘ King set me in the Tower, and afterward sent me 
‘for his ambassador: was not this I pray you a 
‘pretty way to get me credit?’ as they say, I should 
think. Nay put it, that I had spoken so like an 
idiot, as they seem to make me by this tale: what 
grudging or revenging findeth any for, my putting 
into the Tower in this saying? Is here any threat- 
ening? Is here any grudging? Yea, and that it is 
far from my nature to study to revenge, it may ap- 
pear by the many great despites and displeasures 
that I have had done unto me, which yet at this 
day is no man alive that can say that ever I did 
hurt him for revenging: and in this case yet 


much less; for it is so far from my desire to re- 
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venge, that I never imputed to the King’s High- 
ness my imprisonment: and hereof can Mr. Lieu- 
tenant here present testify, to whom I did ever 
impute it. Yea, and further, my Lord of Suffolk 
himself can tell, that I imputed it to him; and 
not only at the beginning, but even the very night 
before my apprehension now last: what time (I 
remember) my suing unto him for his favour to 
remit his old undeserved evil will, and to remem- 
ber, ‘like as he was a mortal man, so as ‘to bear 
no immortal hate in his breast.’ Although I had 
received the injury at his hand, let him say whether 
this be true. 

But what is there here in this article of my 
fashion? Mark it, I pray you, that here again 
they have guarded my tale with an oath, because 
it should seem mine. But let them be examined 
that have heard me talk of that matter, whereof 
they seem to tear a piece or two, and patch them 
together; as if a man should take one of my 
doublet sleeves, and one of my coat, and sew 
them together after a disguised fashion, and then 
say, ‘ Look, I pray you, what apparel Wyatt 
weareth.’ I say, let other men be examined, 
and ye shall find, that after I came out of the 
Tower in the commotion time,* that I was ap- 
pointed to go against the King’s rebels, and did 
(until I was countermanded) as speedily and as 

* He alludes to the insurrection of the northern counties 
in 1537, during Cromwell’s administration. 
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well furnished as I was well able: that after, I 
was made Sheriff of Kent for a special confidence 
in such a busy time: that after that again, | was 
sent the King’s Ambassador. I have divers times 
boasted thereof, and taken it for a great declara- 
tion of my truth, for all my putting in the Tower, 
the confidence and the credit. the King had in 
me after: and of this, peradventure, they have 
maliciously perverted some piece of my tale, if 
they perchance were there present, or heard of it. 
And it may easily appear; for their own saying 
is, that I should say, ‘ Was not this, I pray you, 
a pretty way to get me credit?’ How think ye, 
masters ? I suppose it was a way to get me credit. 
Trow ye, that any man could think, that I should 
think it was not a way to get me credit? It gat 
me so much credit that I am in debt, yet in debt 
for it. Mark, I beseech you, how this gear hangeth 
together. This is one of their proofs that I grudged 
at my last putting in the Tower; which, if by 
grudging they mean revenging, you see how sub- 
stantially that is proved: and if by grudging they 
mean moaning, they need not prove it; I grant 
it. Will any man then, that hath honesty, wit, 
or discretion, gather, that because I. bemoaned 
my imprisonment, that therefore I bear malice 
and would revenge? Will any man, that hath 
christian charity and any conscience, upon sucha 
malicious gathering, frame an accusation upon a 
man’s life? Doth any man, that hath any: per- 
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ceiving, see not the malice of these men? If there 
be any of you that doth not, I bind myself, ere 
my tale be done, to let you see it in great letters. 

But unto this they add withal,; that I should 
wish the King had sent me to Newgate when he 
sent me ambassador. 

I confess frankly, I never begged the office; 
and, but for the obedience to my master, I would 
have utterly refused it. And how’! excused the 
taking of it, my Lords of the Council can bear 
me record, as well for that I knew my own ina- 
bility, whereby I should be wondrously accum- 
bered, for that I was given to a more pleasant 
kind of life. My cumbrance I found again when 
{had great matters in hand, meddling with wise 
men, had no counsel but my own foolish head, a 
great zeal that the King might be well served by 
me, a great fear lest any thing should quail 
through my fault. This solicitude, this care 
troubled me. Mason, Blage, Mr. Hobby, Mr. 
Dudley, and other that were with me can testify, 
yea, and my letters oft-times hither, that I wished 
a meeter man than myself in the room; yea, 
and that I had been at the plough on that con- 
dition. But I never remember, in good faith, 
that I shouldin that matter name Newgate. But 
if I had so said (although it had been’ foolishly 
spoken) what proveth this malice, to revenging 
for my being in the Tower? » Would he, trow 
ye, that would revenge, wish himself in Newgate ? 
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is it not like this matter? A man would think 
rather, he being an ambassador might. do more 
despite toward the King. There he might play 
the false knave, and discover, and make mis- 
relation, and such parts. 

But what thing is that, that these men would 
not wrest for their purpose, that wrest such 
things? They found fault, that I did not them 
the honour that belonged to the King’s ambassa- 
dors. I lent not them my horse, when they went 
out of Barcelona, nor I did not accompany them 
on the way. 

First I report me to my servants, whereof some 
of them are gentlemen, [and] right honest men; 
to their own servants; yea, and let them answer 
themselves. Did ye not sit always at the upper 
end of the table? Went we abroad at any time 
together, but that either the one or the other was 
on my right hand? Came any man to visit me, 
whom I made not do ye reverence, and visit ye 
too? Had ye not in the galley the most and 
best commodious places? Had any man a worse 
than I? Where ye were charged with a groat, 
was not I charged with five? Was not I for all 
this first in the commission? Was not I ambas- 
sador resident. A better man than either of ye 
both should have gone without that honour that 
I did you, if he had looked for it. FE know no 
man that did you dishonour, but your unman- 
nerly behaviour, that made ye a laughing stock 
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to all men that came in your company, and me 
sometime to sweat for shame to see you. Yet . 
let other judge how I hid and covered your faults. 
But I have not to do to charge you; I will not 
spend the time about it. 

But mark, I pray you, I lent not them my 
horses: they never desired to go into the town, 
to walk or stir out of their lodging: but they 
had mule, or horse, or both ready for them, foot 
cloth, and harnessed with velvet of the best that 
IT had for mule or hackney. Marry, it was thought 
indeed amongst us, that Bonner could have been 
content to have been upon a genet with gilt har- 
ness. These men came in post, and went again 
in post at their parting. My servants had gotten 
their post horses ready: would they have had 
without necessity my horse to have ridden post? 
I brought them to their horse. Would they, I 
should have companied them riding in post? 
Children would not have played the fool so 
notably. .Was not this a pretty article toward 
treason to be alleged against me by Bonner: 
Some man might think, that hereby a man might 
perceive the malice that hath moved my trouble : 
but yet it shall be more manifest. 

Another occasion there is, that I should say, 
‘ They were more meet to be parish priests than 
ambassadors.’ By my truth, I never liked them 
indeed for ambassadors; and no more did the 
most part of them that saw them, and namely 
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they that had to do with them. But that did I 


not [talk], on my faith, with no stranger. 


But 


if I. said they were meeter to be parish priests, 
on my faith I never remember it; and it is not 
like I should so say; for as far as I could see, 
neither of them both had greatly any fancy to 
Mass, and that, ye know, were requisite for a 
parish priest: for this can all that were there 
report, that not one of them all, while they were 
there, said mass, or offered to -hear mass, [as] 


though it was but a superstition. 


I say, both 


Mason and I, because of the name that English- 
men then had, to be all: Lutherans, were fain 
to entreat them that we might sometimes shew 
ourselves in the Church together, that men con- 


ceived not an. evil opinion of us. 


Let’ Mason 


be asked of this. It was not like then, that the 
Bishop of London should sue to have the Scrip- 
ture in English taken out of the Church. 


But I have not to do withal: 


I must here 


answer to interrogatories, that upon this occasion 


belike were ministered against me. 


Whether he 


thought that I could be a good subject, that mis- 


liketh or repugneth his Prince’s proceedings? I 
say here, as I said unto it, as far as misliking or 
repugning includeth violent disobedience or sedi- 
tious persuasion, I think, he is no good subject: 
but to mislike a building, a choice of an ambas- 
sador, or the making of a law, obeying yet never- 
theless, or such things proceeding, although per- 
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adventure it may be done out of time and place, 
yet I think, it may be without hurt of allegiance : 
unless there be a law made to the contrary, which 
I know not. What say I then to the law of 
words, which Mason should say, that me thought 
very hard, and that the first devisers were well 
served in falling into it, which he thinketh I 
meant by the Lord Rocheford or the Lord. of 
Essex? This, and if it were offence, it is uncer- 
tain by his own saying ; and yet I never remem- 
ber, I said so unto him. But what is it to 
treason? Do I maintain against the law? do I 
persuade any violence against the law? it rather 
includeth allowance of the law, if they were well 
served, that they suffered for offending in that. 
Again, saith Mason, that I should say unto 
him, ‘ That it was a goodly Act, the Act of Su- 
preme Head, speciously the King’s Majesty being 
so virtuous, so wise, so learned, and so good a 
prince : but if it should fall into an evil prince, 
that it were a sore rod.’ I suppose I have not 
missaid in that: For all powers, namely absolute, 
are sore rods when they fall into evil men’s hands; 
and yet I say, they are to be obeyed by express 
law of [God]; for that there is no evil prince, 
but for desert of the people; and no hand over 
an evil prince but the hand of God. This, upon 
examining of as many men as have been familiar 
with me, among whom some words might have 
escaped me, and sucked out of both of them and 
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of me with such interrogatories; yet is nothing 
found of me of treason. Yea, and when there is 
any toward my master within this heart, a sharp 
sword go thither withal. 

But because I bound myself to make this ma- 
lice of my accusers to appear manifest unto you, 
let me come to another point of their accusing, 
which was, by Bonner’s letters to the Earl of 
Essex, that I lived viciously among the Nuns of 
Barcelona. . 

To the end ye be fully persuaded and informed 
of that matter, there be many men in the town, 
and most of them [gentlemen], which walk upon 
their horses, and here and there talk with those 
ladies; and when they will, go and sit, company 
together with them, talking in their chambers. 
Earls, Lords, Dukes, use the same, and I among 
them. I used not the pastime in company of 
ruffians, but with such, or with Ambassadors of 
[Ferrara], of Mantua, of Venice, a man:of sixty 
years old, and such vicious company. 

I pray you now, let me turn my tale to Bonner: 
for this riseth of him, yea, and so (I think) doth 
all the rest: for his crafty malice, I suppose in 
my conscience, abuseth the other’s simpleness. 

Come on now, my Lord of London, what is my 
abominable and vicious living? Do ye know it, 
or have ye heard it? I grant I do not profess 
chastity; but yet I use not abomination. If ye 
know it, tell it here, with whom and when. If 
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ye heard it, who is your author? Have you seen 
me have any harlot in my house whilst ye were in 
my company? Did you ever see woman so much 
as dine, or sup at my table? None, but for your 
pleasure, the woman that was in the galley; which 
I assure you may be well seen; for, before you 
came, neither she nor any other came above the 
mast. But because the gentlemen took pleasure 
to see you entertain her, therefore they made her 
dine and sup with you; and they liked well your 
looks, your carving to Madonna, your drinking 
to her, and your playing under the table. Ask 
Mason, ask Blage, (Bowes is dead) ask Wolf, 
that was my steward; they can tell how the gentle- 
men marked it, and talked of it. It was a play 
to them, the keeping of your bottles, that no man 
might drink of but yourself; and ‘ That the little 
fat priest were a jolly morsel for the Signora.’ 
This was their talk; it is not my devise: ask 
other, whether I do lie. But turn to my own 
part. 

What, think you, this man meant sincerely to 
accuse me of treason, when he seeketh the con- 
jectures to prove my treason by my moaning the 
first imprisonment, by not lending my horse 
(wherein also he lieth), by not accompanying him 
out of town, by misliking them for Ambassadors, 
and by my vicious living with Nuns. This man 
thought rather to defame me, than sincerely to 
accuse me. Like as, I trust, ye will not con- 
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demn me for conjectures and likelihoods, and 
namely so out of all appearance, although you 
hear them. Likewise, I pray you, give me leave 
to shew you my conjecture and likelihoods upon 
these things, and then guess, whether I go nearer 
the truth: and yet I desire not by them to be 
absolved, so that by the other I be not also con- 
demned. 

The Earl of Essex belike desired Bonner to be 
a spy over me, and to advertise him; he thinking 
that if he might wipe me out of that room, that 
himself might come to it, as indeed the man is 
desirous of honour; and for my part I would he 
had it without envy. That this might be a prac- 
tice of the Earl of Essex, I think, toward me, not 
meaning for any treason, but to find whether it 
were true that I did so good service as was re- 
ported, I know by myself; for so would he have 
had me done for him toward my Lord of Win- 
chester, then being Ambassador in France; and 
I suppose my said Lord could tell, by Bonner’s 
means and one Barnaby, what a tragedy and a 
suspect they stirred against him. Well, all this 
is reconciled. But yet, I say, it is the likelier 
that he would take that office toward me, that 
used it to another; and then, conceiving in his 
mind (and that as God judge me, falsely,) that I 
had letted him in Spain, that he had no reward of 
the Emperor, conceived therewithal a malice: 
and by some inkling that he had, that I misliked 
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his fashion; and upon this he hath built this 
ungodly work that ye see, that standeth all 
by invention, conjectures, likelihoods, stretched, 
wrested, and drawn out of all, (God forbod) 
without any proof at all. 

This far I have had to say upon the foundation 
and rearing of this accusation against me; and I 
do not mistrust your wisdom never a whit, but 
like as ye weigh the chief principles, so weigh ye 
little these horrible and slanderous words, that of 
ordinary learned men use both in their indict- 
ments and accusations, as at the beginning I 
declared them to satisfy your conscience: but a 
great deal better to satisfy your minds, I touched 
afore, that this matter two years passed was afore 
the Council, Mason in hold detained, and all this 
rehearsed, and he dismissed. I heard thereof, 
and sued to come home for my declaration. 
After I came home, I was in hand with the Earl 
of Essex for that he desired me to let it pass. 
‘I was cleared well enough;’ and he told me 
much of this thing, that I have in the matter re- 
hearsed. If this were not sufficient to satisfy 
your conscience, then take more with you. 

Within six months after that I came home, so 
far unlike was it, that any of these gear, both 
then known, examined, and dismissed, should be 
taken for treason, that I was sent again Ambas- 
sador to the Emperor at his coming into France, 
and the King’s Grace had rewarded me with a 
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good piece of lands, above my deserving. And 
then it was said unto me, ‘ I was used for the 
necessity,’ yea, and my instrument of my treasons 
was sent with me, Mr. Mason. I came home in 
the beginning of the last summer. I ran not 
away at none of all these goings over. All this 
while, till now, there hath been no question of 
this reckoning. If any thing of new be against 
me, which is not alleged, if it be nothing but 
this, it hath been tried and dismissed. You see 
what evidence the Counsellors gave against me. 
The confidence put in my affairs is for you to 
acquit me. And it is a naughty fear (if any man 
have any such) to think a Quest dare not acquit 
a man of treason when they think him clear; for 
it were a foul slander to the King’s Majesty. 
God be thanked, he is no tyrant: he will no 
such things against men’s conscience: he will 
but his laws, and his laws with mercy. What 
displeasure bare he to the Lords for the acquitting 
the Lord Dacres? Never none; nor will not 
unto you, if you do as your conscience leads you. 
And for a great cause: the law ministereth be- 
twixt the King and his subject an oath to the 
Quest in favour of the subject, for it supposeth 
more. favour to be borne to the Prince than to 
the party, if the oath bound not Christian men’s 
conscience. 

Thus much I thought to say unto you before 
both God and man to discharge me, that I seem 
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not to perish in my own fault, for lack of de- 
elaring my truth; and afore God and all these 
men, I charge you with my innocent truth, that 
in case (as God defend) ye be guilty of mine inno- 
cent blood, that ye before his tribunal shall be 
inexcusable. And for conclusion, our Lord put 
in your hearts to pronounce upon me according 
as I have willed to the King, my Master and 


Do? 


Sovereign, in heart, will, and wish. 


TOW. 
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It may be good, like it who list, 36. 


Leave thus to slander love, 93. 

Like as the bird within the cage inclosed, 54. 
Like as the swan towards her death, 89. 

Like as the wind with raging blast, 186. 

Like as the pilgrim, that in a long way, 218. 
Like unto these unmeasurable mountains, 14. 
Lo! how I seek and sue to have, 122. 

Lord, hear my prayer, and let my cry pass, 223. 
Lo! what it is to love, 92. 

Love doth again, 143. 

Love, Fortune, and my mind which do remember, 13. 
Love, to give law unto his subjects’ hearts, 203. 
Lux, my fair falcon, and thy fellows all, 177. 


Madam, withouten many words, 180. 

Marvel no more although, 38. 

Me list no more to sing, 131. 

Mine old dear enemy, my froward master, 152. 

Mine own John Poins, since ye delight to know, 191. 
Mistrustful minds be moved, 184. 

Most wretched heart! most miserable, 96. 

My galley charged with forgetfulness, 9. 

My heart I gave thee, not to do it pain, 15. 

My hope, alas! hath me abused, 67. 

My love to scorn, my service to retain, 11. 

My love is like unto th’ eternal fire, 123. 

My lute, awake, perform the last, 29. 

My mother’s maids, when they do sew and spin, 187. 
My pen! take pain a little space, 100. 
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Nature, that gave the bee so feat a grace, 175. 
Now must I learn to live at rest, 124, 
Now all of change, 145. 


Of Carthage he that worthy warrior, 175. 

Of deep secrets, that David there did sing, 222. 

Of few words, Sir, you seem to be, 181. 

Of purpose Love chose first for to be blind, 168. 

O goodly hand, 62. 

Oh! happy are they that have forgiveness got, 211. 
O Lord! since in my mouth thy mighty name, 206. 
O Lord! as I have thee both pray’d and pray, 215. 
O! miserable sorrow, withouten cure, 127. 

Once, as methought, fortune me kissd, 30. 


Pass forth, my wonted cries, 40. 
Patience for my device, 83. 

Patience! though I have not, 84. 
Patience of all my smart, 85. 

Patience ! for I have wrong, 148. 

Perdie I said it not, 48. 

Process of time worketh such wonder, 87. 


Resound my voice, ye woods, that hear me plain, 33. 
Right true it is, and said full yore ago, 172 
Rue on me, Lord, for thy goodness and grace, 219. 


She sat, and sewed, that hath done me the wrong, 173. 

Sighs are my food, my drink are my tears, 176. 

Since love is such as that ye wot, 121. 

Since love will needs that I shall love, 51. 

Since so ye please to hear me plain, 124. 

Since you will needs that I shall sing, 130. 

Since ye delight to know, 73. 

So feeble is the thread, that doth the burden stay, 157. 

Some fowls there be that have so perfect sight, 7. 

Sometime I sigh, sometime I sing, 115. 

Sometime I fled the fire, that me so brent, 174. 

Speak thou and speed where will or power ought helpeth, 185. « 
Spite hath no power to make me sad, 138. 
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Stand, whoso list, upon the slipper wheel, 178. 

Such is the course that nature’s kind hath wrought, 11. 
Such hap as I am happed in, 74. 

Such vain thought as wonted to mislead me, 3. 
Sufficed not, Madam, that you did tear, 182. 


Tagus, farewell, that westward with thy streams, 176. 
Take heed by time, lest ye be spied, 101. 

Tangled I was in Love’s snare, 141. 

That time that mirth did steer my ship, 112. 

The answer that ye made to me, my dear, 46. 

The enemy of life, decayer of all kind, 172. 

The furious gun in his most raging ire, 174. 

The flaming sighs that boil within my breast, 16. 
The fruit of all the service that I serve, 127. 

The heart and service to you proffer’d, 106. 

The joy so short, alas! the pain so near, 133. 
The knot which first my heart did strain, 116. 

The lively sparks that issue from those eyes, 3. 
The long love that in my thought I harbour, 1. 
The pillar perish’d is whereto I leant, 17. 

There was never nothing more me pained, 58. 
The restful place, renewer of my smart, 32. 

The wand’ring gadling in the summer tide, 171. 
They flee from me, that sometime did me seek, 31. 
This song ended, David did stint his voice, 214. 
This word, Redeem, that in his mouth did sound, 229. 
Tho’ I cannot your cruelty constrain, 86. 

Thou hast no faith of him that hath none, 28. 
Though I myself be bridled of my mind, 20. 
Though this the port, and I thy servant true, 61. 
Throughout the world if it were sought, 179. 

Thus lieth the dead, that whilome lived here, 238. 
To cause accord, or to agree, 81. 

To rail or jest, ye know I use it not, 21. 

To seek each where where man doth live, 57. 

To wish, and want, and not obtain, 76. 

To wet your eye withouten tear, 103. 
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Unstable dream, according to the place, 4. 
Under this stone there lieth at rest, 237. 
Unwarily so was never no man caught, 47, 


Venomous thorns that are so sharp and keen, 177. 
Vulcan begat me, Minerva me taught, 169. 


Was never file yet half so well yfiled, 2, 

What death is worse than this, 82. 

What needs these threatening words and wasted wind, 171. 
What no, perdie! ye may be sure, 26, 

What meaneth this! when I lie alone, 107. 

What rage is this? what furor? of what kind, 52, 

What vaileth truth, or by it to take pain, 22. 

What man heard such cruelty before, 173. 


What should I say, 136. 


What word is that, that changeth not, 184, 

When David had perceived in his breast, 227. 

When Dido feasted the wandering Troian knight, 163. 
When first mine eyes did view and mark, 50, 

Where shall I have at mine own will, 34, 

Whoso hath seen the sick in his fever, 210. 

Will ye see what wonders Love hath wrought, 148. 
Whoso list to hunt? I know where is an hind, 18. 
Within my breast I never thought it gain, 181. 


Ye know my heart, my Lady dear, 128. 

Ye old mule! that think yourself so fair, 25. 

Ye that in love find luck and sweet abundance, 5. 
Yet was I never of your love aggrieved, 1. 

Your looks so often cast, 41. 
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